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PART I 
THE GENTLE KINDERGARTNER 


VEE 
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ROSSENAL 


CHAPTER I 


THE BEDROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


§ 1 

IT was somewhere between ten and midnight, which 
is a distressing time for a small boy. David Rossenal 
turned over in his bed, placed his hand under the 
bolster, and let his tumbled head sink into a warm 
hollow. He did it very deliberately, as one does 
after making up one’s mind. And he had thoroughly 
made up his mind: not again would he ask God to 
help him to get to sleep. 

But he would succeed in spite of that, for it was 
a serious matter that he should be asleep very soon 
now. He must be asleep before the latchkey turned 
in the hall door downstairs and let in Sir Gordon Hay. 
If he heard that key clicking in the lock he would 
become very wide awake and listen dismally, with his 
head lifted from the pillow, to Sir Gordon coming up 
the stairs and proceeding to the floor above. He 
would wait with impatience and dread for the closing 
of a bedroom door, and then give himself up to the 
terrors of the night. 

Terrors they were, and nothing less. For David 
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Rossenal’s bedroom, being the only one on the first 
landing, was the first the burglars would enter. 
Everyone else slept in great peace and security on 
the higher floors. Sir Gordon Hay, of course, had 
the finest bed-chamber in the house, the front room 
on the second story; and Mrs. Macassa lay in lady- 
like elegance in the back room on the same aristocratic 
plane. Above them, in the dormer-windowed rooms, 
where the chests of drawers were cheap and common, 
slept the servants. And though David suspected that 
the sleep of such persons was a vulgar thing, he 
would have willingly changed existences with them. 
For it was surely better to be a menial sleeping 
happily in the fastness of the attic than a gentleman 
in this exposed position on the first floor. 

Night after night David struggled to find sleep 
before the last person had climbed to the rooms above. 
Once asleep, he would know nothing of fear; for he 
was young, and young things always wake to find the 
sun shining. Very often he succeeded, after impor- 
tunate representations to God. But to-night (and, 
to tell the truth, more than once before) God had 
failed him. And David was proud, and would peti- 
tion no further. Coldly he listened to the clock tick- 
ing away hope. He had been very lonely, even when 
he was in touch with Heaven, but not nearly so lonely 
as now, when he had broken off diplomatic relations 
with that quarter. He felt a completely independent 
and unrelated item in the universe. With the fine 
indifference of one who stood in his own strength, an 
outlaw untamable, he deliberately played with the 
terror: he provoked it by wilful speculations as to 
what point exactly Sir Gordon Hay had reached in 
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his advance upon the house. Perhaps he was alight- 
ing from the train, which would mean that he was 
five minutes away; perhaps he was in the road; 
perhaps he was even on the doorstep. . . . The boy’s 
heart beat anxiously. 


§ 2 

Sir Gordon Hay, Bart., a princely but ageing 
gentleman (David knew on excellent authority that he 
_ was over fifty), was spending the evening, as he so 
frequently did, at a great City dinner. David had 
been allowed to help him into his evening clothes. 
_ He had brought him his studs and patent-leather 
pumps. He had filled his cigar-case. He had trans- 
ferred from trousers-pocket to trousers-pocket con- 
siderable quantities of specie—half-crowns, florins and 
sixpences—and a ring of shining keys that seemed the 
» symbols of a vast jurisdiction. And Sir Gordon had 
' said: “There never was such a valet as Mr. Rossenal. 
' He is clearly the best valet in England. Thank 
you, Mr. Koko.” David had been very cheerful 
about it all, determined to let no one see that the 
shadow of the night was already falling across him. 
They were his secrets, these torments in the room on 
the first floor. 

Sir Gordon Hay was quite the biggest thing in 
David’s world; and, as far as he could,see, in the 
_ world of most other persons. People seemed to circle 
_ round Sir Gordon; it would be difficult to imagine 
| him circling round anybody else. All eyes turned 
- inward on him, and he walked and spoke as if con- 
scious that he was the final centre. Even Mrs, 
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Macassa, a lady of great authority and rather punish- 
ing temper, given to slapping and a raised voice, was 
considerate towards Sir Gordon Hay. 

Not that these two powerful people were on speak- 
ing terms: that was one of the mysteries of the large 
house. They never conceded a word to each other, 
addressing such remarks as occasions might demand 
to David Rossenal. The times seemed very remote 
and misty, and possibly David had dreamed them, 
when Sir Gordon had been friendly with Mrs. 
Macassa and called her “Katie.” And on the face 
of it, there could be no truth in the boy’s haunting 
suspicion that he had once heard Mrs. Macassa ad- 
dressed as “Beauty.” As long as memory could limn 
distinctly (Hush! David, as his wandering mind 
unravels these problems, has forgotten all about the 
nightly terror and may yet sleep) things had been 
what they were to-day. The three of them—the dis- 
tinguished baronet, the lady of the house and David 
Rossenal—would.sit down to breakfast and maintain 
a ceremonial silence, till Sir Gordon saw fit to utter 
such a remark as: “Koko, your guardian has neither 
butter nor marmalade. Always look after the ladies, 
and especially those who are so kind to you.” And 
Mrs. Macassa would accept the butter from David’s 
hand with a “Thank you, David,” that he felt was 
intended for somebody else. It was the same in the 
evenings. David saw them as they had been last 
night before bedtime. They were sitting in the 
dining-room, Mrs. Macassa sewing, and Sir Gordon 
playing bézique with David. About nine o’clock 
Mrs. Macassa, hardly looking up from her needle, 
said? 

aw 
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“You must be going to bed now, David.” (Was 
it so that she spoke more gently to him when Sir 
Gordon was present ?) 

And Sir Gordon, taking out his cigar-case, 
endorsed Mrs. Macassa’s words. 

“Yes, Koko, go to bed now. You’ve won. 
Surely there never was such a card-player! Good 
night, Koko. Say your prayers and wash your teeth. 
Say good night to your guardian who is very kind to 

ou.” 
‘ David went and kissed Mrs. Macassa; and, linger- 
ing, repeated “Good night ” to his fellow card-player. 
Sir Gordon lit his cigar and replied, “Good night, 
Mr. Koko;” adding, not very relevantly: “Always 
speak the truth and shame the devil.” 

Then The Times, taken up from a rack obscured 
the cigar; and David, knowing that it was useless to 
dawdle longer, mounted to the bedroom in which 
now— 

Downstairs the key clicked in the lock. David’s 
heart gave one thump. He was wide awake. Yes, 
there! The hall door had closed. Sir Gordon was 
hanging his coat in the hall. The stairs creaked. 
He was mounting to the first floor. He was on the 
landing outside David’s bedroom. The boy’s startled 
eyes saw the light of his candle as it moved along 
beneath the closed door. He must not pass yet. In- 
voluntarily David coughed. Footsteps approached 
his door, and the handle turned. His heart thumped 
again. Perhaps it was not Sir Gordon. Perhaps it 
was burglars. 

“What, Koko! Not asleep?” 

“Not yet.” 


“~ 
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David looked up at his visitor. Sir Gordon's 
white shirt-front and his black silk facings shone in 
the candle-light. Round his neck hung a crimson 
ribbon and a golden star. David had once heard 
Mrs. Macassa say that Sir Gordon in his evening 
dress looked a king, and since that day the boy had 
seen Robert Bruce, and Edward the First, and the 
great sea kings in the likeness of Sir Gordon Hay. 
And there is no doubt that the likeness flattered them 
all. For the features of Sir Gordon were Roman and 
commanding; his beard was grey, and cut like an 
admiral’s; his temples and crown seemed all the more 
lordly for their distance from the crisp, curly hair; 
and his height was the height of King Saul. 

“Koko! Koko! All good boys should be asleep 
now.” 

David had nothing to reply; but, in his anxiety 
to keep this companion talking and thus postpone the 
heart-emptying moment when he should mount to the 
room above, he contrived a question? 

“What time is it?” 

“Time Mr. Koko should be asleep, if he’s to 
remain the handsomest boy in town.” 

“T can’t get off.” 

Sir Gordon affected to wonder what might be the 
cause of this insomnia. 

“Have you said your prayers and washed your 
teeth ?”- 

“ce Yes,” J 

“Then good night and go to sleep.” He arranged 
the bedclothes. “Happy dreams, sweet repose, slam 
the door in the doctor’s nose.” 

He went out, closing the door very quietly; and _ 
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David’s heart slackened work. How easy it was for 
people to mount thus lightly to their upstair retreats ! 
How easy! for, down below, David Rossenal lay 
between them and the burglars of the night. 


§3 


It was not long before the heavy footsteps over- 
head were heard no more, and the whole house was 
quiet. David stretched his limbs in his bed. He 
had never felt more completely awake. It was not 
even worth while keeping his eyes shut. There was 
nothing to do but listen and listen for suspicious 
sounds in the rooms below. Stop! Wasn’t that the 
noise of someone working back the bolt of the draw- 
ing-room window? It had been no more than a 
“click,” but they would be very quiet. Yes, the 
window-frame was being pushed up; he couldn’t 
exactly hear it, but he felt it. If he were quick there 
would be time to make a run for safe harbourage 
upstairs. He leapt out of bed, and, in the sudden 
cold, felt that his pyjamas were damp with perspira- 
tion. Barefooted, he hurried up the staircase to the 
landing that separated Sir Gordon Hay’s apartment 
from Mrs. Macassa’s. He could hear the heavy 
breathing of both happy sleepers, and the sound came 
laden with comfort and security. Into the other 
chamber on that level, the luxurious bathroom, David 
ran noiselessly. It would be a cold place to spend the 
night, but bodily cold was a small trouble compared 
with mental terror, He took down the huge bath- 
towel and wrapped himself in its folds. Then he 
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knelt on the chair against the window and looked out 
over the empty street. His naked feet growing cold 
like the marble tiles, he turned the end of the bath- 
towel round them, and tucked it underneath, as one 
tucks the brown paper of a parcel. Then he resumed 
his gaze through the window. 

He was quite happy now. In the depths of his 
mind he knew that nobody had really broken into the 
drawing-room, and that no burglars were really com- 
ing. And he knew that he wasn’t so much afraid of 
the burglars as of the tricks of his imagination. He 
wasn’t afraid of hearing things, but of thinking that 
he heard them. And because of these beastly — 
thoughts he would not go downstairs again to-night. © 

He remained kneeling in his chair, wrapped in the 
towel, and looking out over a sleeping world. London ~ 
avenues lay beneath his gaze, and some birds were 
roosting in the tree-tops or moving through the © 
fluttering leaves. David fell to wondering whether — 
they, with their mere animal instincts, were not © 
happier than men with their tormenting gift of 
thought. 

But gradually, as the night paled away, a new — 
idea took shape in his mind. It would be a grand — 
thing, a most signal victory, to go deliberately down- — 
stairs to his room, nerving himself with the frequent — 
statement: “I am afraid of nothing. I am afraid of © 
nothing. I can do anything I want todo. I can do 
anything I want to do.” The thought inspired him. ) 
He flung off the bath-towel and hung it up, so that 
Sir Gordon should never know the shameful uses to — 
which it had been put during the night. And, assur- 
ing himself that he was afraid of nothing, he set his 
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naked feet on the stairs to go back to the room on the 
first floor. 

More than one thing, perhaps, had helped him to 
this fine resolve. He had been getting unbearably 
cold, for instance; and he was so full of sleep that he 
knew his head would scarcely touch the pillow before 
his mind would be away in dreams; and he had seen 
the grey dawn rising behind the houses to tell him 
that day was out in the offing. 

So he started to go downstairs, and would have 
reached his room without incident if the fourth stair 
had not creaked most unseasonably. That nasty 
trick of fate, or of God, sent him hurrying up to the 
landing again. Five minutes he delayed there—five 
minutes marshalling strong thoughts. Then he fared 
forth once more upon the dark descent. This time 
he reached his bed and climbed in. Considerable 
Victory! He drew the clothes over him and rejoiced 
in a glorious warmth. And the warmth was not all 
a matter of blankets. Much of it was the glow of 
having done a righteous thing. 


CHAPTER II 


BETWEEN SIX AND EIGHT IN THE EVENING 


§ 1 
Ir was about three times a week that Sir Gordon 
went out to big City dinners. On other nights his 
latchkey clicked in the door soon after six o’clock; 
and he hung his overcoat in the hall, advanced into 
the dining-room, and inserted himself in the blue-felt 
slippers that waited by the fire. 

David always ran to meet him, because this early 
arrival meant his emancipation from the tyranny of 
Mrs. Macassa. The boy had observed that he was 
never slapped when Sir Gordon was in the house; 
and, though he believed that slappings were normal 
activities in persons who brought you up, he disliked 
the things with a burning hate. And because Sir 
Gordon never got angry nor punished he was a person 
to welcome home. He was a person to be met at the 
door with a rush. 

In the interval between his getting into his slippers 
at six and the arrival of the soup at eight he would 
often read to David great rolling passages from 
Shakespeare and Byron, or (pardon him for one of an 
old school) from Tennyson and Longfellow. There 
is little doubt that Sir Gordon was as well aware of 
the beauty of his voice as of the majesty of his person, 
and liked to feel that its gracious melody was filling 
the room and holding young David in a spell of 
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silence and wonder. There is little doubt, too, that 
he liked to perform in front of Mrs. Macassa : for she 
would be there, sitting in a chair with her work. She 
did not speak to him, nor he to her, but she always 
wiped her eyes and blew her nose very gratifyingly 
at the pathetic passages. 

There was one evening when Sir Gordon was in 
his arm-chair and felt slippers; Mrs. Macassa at a 
little table with a sewing-machine; and David on the 
main table swinging his legs. The fire was blazing; 
and the baronet turned naturally to a poem that he 
knew he read very finely. 

“The day is done,” he began, using those low 
notes of his that always commanded silence ; 


‘* The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


“1 see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 

That my soul cannot resist. 


“A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.’’ 


_ It may be that in the world there could have been 
found by diligent searching someone who read as well 
as Sir Gordon Hay: but there was certainly no one 
who read better. There could not have been, for he 
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had every qualification in the right degree: his voice 
was the ideal instrument, rich and melodious; his 
taste was of that refinement which saved him from 
over-emphasis or too dramatic elocution; and his 
sensitiveness to beautiful language was such that he 
seemed to caress each happy word, and give it an 
exact value. No, nothing could surpass the softened 
bass of Sir Gordon Hay, as he dropped the book on 
his lap and recited from memory—ever so slowly— 
ever so slowly : 


“‘ Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of tly choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice.’’ 


“And the night shall be filled with music.” (How 
he loved this verse! How he would slow up in his 
rendering, like a tired train slowing into a station !) 


** And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs .. . 

And as silently . .. steal... away.” 


The room seemed to hush as the last syllable died 
out; and David found his own voice unconsciously 
lowered, when he demanded: “Read ‘ The Children’s 
Hour’ now! ‘The Children’s Hour’!” 

“The Children’s Hour” was read. And the 
reader, so David thought, looked very wonderfully 
into his watching eyes, as he let the book fall to his 
knees again, and delivered the last verses with a 
whimsical headshake : 
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** Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


‘* T have you fast in my fortress 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round tower of my heart. 


** And there I will keep you for ever, 

Yes ... for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin . . 

And moulder. . 
My Gust...» 
away.”’ 

It was at this point that Mrs. Macassa broke down 

seriously, and Sir Gordon was deeply satisfied. 


§ 2 

“The Prisoner of Chillon,” “The Isles of Greece,” 
and much of “Childe Harold ” were read aloud by Sir 
Gordon in these intervals between the slippers and the 
soup. And it is a tribute to his artistry that David 
thought it equally thrilling, if not more so, to hear 
him run off into French and Italian poetry. There 
was a trifle beginning : 


“Toute belle, toute adorable, 
Que tu parais & mes yeux ig: 


and from these incomprehensible but sonorous lines 
David learned that words, quite apart from their 
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meaning, can be beautiful by virtue of their roll and 
cadence. Sir Gordon Hay had succeeded in teaching 
a boy of eight years old the kinship of poetry with 
music. 

Ah, supremely well Sir Gordon knew that poetry 
was music, and must be played rather than read— 
played like a sonata or a nocturne, every word being 
given its allotted time and stress. A fig for those 
fools who thought they could render a poem to you 
on their first reading! They must know their piece, 
and have mastered its interpretation. You should 
have heard Sir Gordon play Tom Hood. Oh, the 
sad and heavy fall of his voice on the accented 
syllables : 


‘* Take her up tenderly .. . 
Lift her with care. . 
Fashioned so slenderly . .°. — 
Young... and so fair.” 


Nor had he stopped at poetry. There had been a 
silence in the long dining-room that evening when he 
finished for David the last chapter of Florence Mont- 
gomery’s frail and modest tragedy, ‘‘ Misunderstood.” © 


‘“ The smile, intensely radiant, lingered about the 
parted lips. The short breathing grew shorter . 
stopped ... and then.. 

““* It’s no good saying the rest,’ said little Miles, 
‘for Humphie has gone to sleep.’ ”’ 


David’s eyes were wet and shining, as the muted 
voice expired into the silence of the room. Mrs. 
Macassa was applying her handkerchief. So Sir 
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Gordon dispelled the strange enchantment with a 
hearty rhyme: 
““Up and down the City Road, 
In and out The Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel! ”’ 


The “Pop,” an old friend, drew from David some- 
thing between a shriek and a laugh; and, at this 
violent irruption, Poetry and Pathos, being sensitive 
things, fled the room. Everything came to an end; 
and there was nothing left but a long dining-room 
and a blazing fire. Sir Gordon looked up at the 
clock, and, seeing that dinner was twenty minutes 
- overdue, assumed the mien of a martyr, and said to 
_ David in the hearing of Mrs. Macassa: “Dear, dear, 
Koko, there’ll be no meal, I suppose, to-night. Get 
vour hat and coat, and we’ll go to the nearest tavern,” 
_ which long-suffering remark he always employed if 

his food was long delayed, for he knew it would send 

Mrs. Macassa posting into the kitchen to harry the 

servants. And sometimes he added: “Run down, 
_ Koko, and help your guardian in her trouble. Always 
_ give assistance to the ladies.” 


§3 


So David, in his interpretation of Life as it sur- 
rounded him, had reached certain conclusions of 
which he spoke to nobody. They were his secrets. 
_ He ‘had decided that Mrs. Macassa was an important 
_ lady to whom punishment belonged; and if a pretence 
_ of liking her was his duty to society, it was real sham, 
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for he did nothing of the sort. Sir Gordon Hay he 
considered as the Sanctuary where no penalties ever 
reached him; the Ultimate Source, at least in his own 
circle, of all wealth and wisdom; and thus, so to 
speak, the Sublunary Representative of God. And 
soon (David had resolved), very soon, when he should 
be only a little larger, he was going to defy Mrs. 
Macassa to her face, stand in his own strength, and 
dominate his circle in the masterly manner of Sir 
Gordon himself. And, biggest secret of all, one day 
he would be a great writer, who should send his 
glorious prose rolling down the centuries to come. 
He would not be a poet, because searching out rhymes 
always made his temples ache; but he would be a 
great novelist—a very great one—a greater than 
Florence Montgomery. 


CHAPTER Ill 


KATIE MACASSA AND DORA CHARTREUSE 


§ 1 

Davip’s mind did not stretch back to the days before 
he had lived with Katie Macassa. She told him that 
he came in a boat to her when he was two years old; 
and always when he thought of this he saw a stretch 
of still water, more like a wide lake than a sea, with 
mists in the distance, out of which came a boat with 
white sails. Presumably he would learn one day 
what had lain behind the mists. 

For the present, as far as he could remember, he 
had always lived with Mrs. Macassa; Sir Gordon’s 
key had always clicked in the lock at the hour when 
old men came home; and, if Sir Gordon returned to 
town in evening dress, a friend like Mr. Tudor 
Rockley or Mr. Robin Shadwell arrived and kept 
mysterious company with Katie Macassa in the draw- 
ing-room. David could hear their voices as he lay 
in bed. He only thought that these gentlemen were 
Mrs. Macassa’s friends, as the ladies of the Parish 
Church, where she took him three pious shifts a 
Sunday, were her friends; and for a long time was 
quite satisfied when told that he must on’ no account 
mention Mr. Rockley and Mr. Shadwell to Sir 
Gordon Hay—nor allude to Mr. Shadwell in Mr. 
Rockley’s presence—nor yet discuss Mr. Rockley 
with Mr. Shadwell. 
19 
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That Mr. Rockley and Mr. Shadwell were lovers, 
or even admirers, of Mrs. Macassa he never thought 
fora moment. Why, Mr. Rockley was married, and 
men did not love after they were married. And Mrs. 
Macassa had a house and servants of her own, and 
women did not have lovers after they had ceased to 
be girls in their parents’ homes. Besides, who could 
fall in love with a woman who lost her temper and 
slapped ? : 

And Mrs. Macassa was a long way too old for 
lovers. In an indelicate moment David had de- 
manded her age, and when she replied: “Twenty- 
seven,” he had no doubt that she was really as much 
as that. (To be candid, she was thirty-nine, as the 
unpleasant child discovered some years later by a 
simple process of mental arithmetic. When he dis- 
covered it, he was wise enough to be neither shocked 
nor alarmed, and to admit that, even at this ripe age, 
Mrs. Macassa must have enjoyed considerable beauty 
and attractiveness to men. Else who were Tudor 
Rockley and Robin Shadwell ?) - 

We are persuaded that Mrs. Macassa never 
thought she was being unkind when she slapped 
David Rossenal in her moments of violent temper; 


and had her outbursts worried her at all, which they 


certainly did not, she would have explained them 
quite well to her conscience. Conscience is a gift 
from Heaven, and some are vouchsafed more excel- 


lent gifts than others. Mrs. Macassa’s conscience — 
was one of those workmanlike instruments which, 


though they be not tempered for the best and finest 


work, have yet the advantage of never cutting their © 


owner’s fingers. Her conscience, for example, found 


- 
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no difficulty in reconciling her intrepid godliness at 
_ the Parish Church with the idea of Mr. Tudor Rock- 
ley and Mr. Robin Shadwell. Or, perhaps, she was 
so occupied with her servants, her “At Home ” days, 
her matins and evensong, that she really had no 
time to traffic with her conscience at all. At any rate, 
we are sure she meant well. 

In after years, when she had decided that David 
was a dangerous creature and a prince of ingratitude, 
she would cite to her friends the many kindnesses she 
had shown him. She had cheerfully endangered her 
reputation, she said, by taking in, and making a 
home for, a little unexplainable boy. She had re- 
joiced to organize large parties on his birthdays, when 
she had invariably worked her fingers to the bone. 
And she had loved to buy him nice clothes and make 
him look what he certainly was, in spite of everything, 
a high-born little gentleman. 

And much of this was true. She had faced the 
scandal of making the home of his childhood, but— 
drat the boy !—he knew already that Sir Gordon Hay, 
his other guardian, had remunerated her for this 
self-sacrifice with a thousand a year. Parties, too, 
she had certainly organized, being a woman of con- 
siderable social gifts, but, gracious heavens! the 
preparations for these parties! What violent tempers 
the lady would get into from seven in the morning 
of the function till six in the evening when the guests 
arrived! How the servants would be scolded—aye, 
bellowed at—if the fruit salad were spoiled or the 
jellies broken! How David would be sent on detest- 
able messages to the grocer’s, just when he was 
winning Trafalgar with paper boats in the bath! ~ 
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How he would be slapped if he were long about his 
dressing ! 

It was also a fact that she had bought him nice 
clothes, but he suspected that she did it rather for her 
own satisfaction than for his, or she would have given 
more sympathetic thought to the mental agony he 
endured when taken to church in a top-hat. He 
frankly stated as objection to the top-hat that his 
friends would laugh at him, and the beastly little 
street-boys would call it a tile. But he only received 
in answer a stinging slap, and was walked some 
three hundred yards through the public streets with 
the tile on his head and much red swelling about 
his eyes. 

Still, say what we may, Mrs. Macassa was 
generous, and sometimes wildly so. Indeed, what 
with her dresses, her elaborate housekeeping and her 
overwhelming parties, she would get very quickly 
through her thousand a year, and end by being 
generous with the tradespeople’s money. 


§ 2 

In a recherché little flat, within walking distance 
of Mrs. Macassa’s house, lived her elder sister, Auntie 
Dora. “Auntie” was a courtesy title. Some such 
intimate term seemed necessary, since everybody had 
decided that a beautiful affection existed between her 
and David Rossenal; and David, who would always 
rather accommodate people than disappoint them, fell 
in with the pretty idea, and did his best to live up 
to it. Auntie Dora loved him to the extent of calling 


him her sweetheart, and David, for his part, certainly © 
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liked her much better than Mrs. Macassa. It is on 
record that, when he was five years old, he had heard 
talk of Auntie Dora’s picking up a French husband 
in Europe, a Monsieur Chartreuse, and that he had 
immediately burst into tears, saying: “I thought I 
was going to marry her myself.” For which re- 
mark Auntie Dora, on her return to England, had 
hugged him long and succulently. And rightly so; 
it is not a light compliment when a gentleman 
states that he would have accepted a lady as his 
wife. | 

Auntie Dora, then, took Monsieur Chartreuse to 
husband in France, picked up the leash, and brought 
him behind her to England, and led him about, 
exactly, forsooth, as a husband is entitled to lead 
about a wife. She trotted him into drawing-rooms 
and explained his points as one might with a bull- 
pup. He wasa very fine scholar, she said; there was 
simply nothing about the classics which she could 
ask him that he could not answer (a statement which, 
since Auntie Dora’s knowledge of the classics 
would not have been enough to trouble a public 
schoolboy, was probably true). He spoke French 
so beautifully; and his English was wonderful. 
And he was a perfect musician, a second Schu- 
mann. 

Not for one moment, mark you, would we sug- 
gest that Auntie Dora was consciously exaggerating 
the valuable points of her delightful exhihit. She 
believed in them all; and to a certain extent they were 
true. He spoke French quite fluently, but then it 
was his native tongue. His English, when he talked 
it, which was not often, as Madame Chartreuse gave 
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him but little opportunity, was good, and it had 
improved considerably since he knew Auntie Dora, 
for, if the truth must be told, he had heard more 
English spoken from the lips of his wife during the 
first months of their happiness than he had heard 
French from the lips of his meek little Breton 
mother in all the years of his boyhood. As 
regards his music, he played the piano by ear very 
prettily and harmlessly, but found difficulty in 
reading any elaborate passages. And he possessed 
a violin. 

It would not be absurd to express the position of 
affairs in the recherché flat by saying that Monsieur 
Chartreuse made quite a nice little wife for his Dora. 
She was proud of him, and liked to dress him up, 
and grumble at his bills for a new suit. And Mon- 
sieur Chartreuse’s Dora, though by no means tall, 
was yet taller than he. She was also, let us admit it, 
a trifle heavier. And she enjoyed a little income, say, 
4300 a year, on the strength of which the monsieur 
threw up all efforts to earn his own living, and was 
content, although it involved being trotted about in 
public and occasionally nagged in private, to be kept 
in tobacco and food by his wife and to rest in her 
love. 

So Madame Chartreuse had brought him to Eng- 
land and taken a little flat in Kensington, where she 
could put him, and, what was more important, where 
she could gratify a taste for dainty furniture. Now 
was she in easy reach of Liberty’s, Peter Robinson’s, 
Swan and Edgar’s, and the Army and Navy Stores. 
And she loved to look at the pretty things that could 
be seen in their windows and on their counters (and, 
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yes, at the attractive and well-dressed thing that could 
be seen in their long mirrors, not one of which she 
ever passed without a glance). She loved to save up 
her money for the silky curtains, the fashionable hats, 
and the Maltese laces that she fancied, and to study 
the beautiful dresses which, though as remote from 
her purchase as the Crown jewels, she could instruct 
her dressmaker to copy. Auntie Dora had a great 
opinion of her taste in dress and furniture; and really 
it was excellent. And if she could not buy the more 
exquisite cabinets or the more gorgeous gowns, she 
had the gift of believing that those lesser things, 
which her savings had encompassed, were the most 
unheard-of bargains. If ever there lived a lady who 
thought all her geese were swans—from Monsieur 
Marcelle, her husband, down to the savoury little 
pigeon she had chosen for his dinner—from David 
Rossenal, her sweetheart, down to her last and 
most becoming nightgown—it was Madame Dora 
Chartreuse. 

Wonderful, compensating gift! What smarts 
it would heal! For Auntie Dora was apt to 
suffer when she took out her purse to extract fifty 
shillings for a dressing-jacket. Very different from 
her sister, the extravagant Mrs. Macassa, she was a 
little close with her money, and there was perpetual 
warfare in her heart between her carefulness with her 
small income and her desire for dressing-jackets. 
When once, however, she had made the wrench and 
laid the money on the counter, the smart of her 
gaping wound would be all lost in the conviction 
that the jacket was worth every penny of fifteen 
guineas. 
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Who would rob her of her delusions? There she 
dwelt in her flat, and dusted her pretty things, and 
spent hours in front of her bedroom glass, and bullied 
and petted her husband, and made terrible love to 
David when he came to visit her. 


§3 


One morning David was sent by Mrs. Macassa 
on a message to Auntie Dora’s flat—she was always 
sending him on messages! He arrived about ten 
o’clock. As Mrs. Macassa, that most restless of 
women, had been up and dressed and driving her 
household for three hours at least, it emphasized the 
difference between her and her sister for David to 
hear, on admission to Auntie Dora’s spotless hall, 
the voice of that lady calling from her bedroom in 
a way that left it beyond doubt that she was still at 
her dressing-table and had hairpins in her mouth. 
“Ts that you, David darling?” she cried. “Just 
wait a second while I make myself look pretty... . 
Just one moment more... .” Some hairpins were laid 
on a tray. “That’s right, dearest; now you can 
come in.” 

David entered the bedroom and approached his 
sweetheart as she sat before her mirror. Surely 
Greuze should have painted Auntie Dora. He could 
have rendered her silky softness; the shapely curves 
of her shoulder; and the pink freshness of her arms 
as they emerged from her petticoat-bodice. There 
is a haze of softness about the pictures of Greuze 
that is the authentic atmosphere of Auntie Dora. 
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_“Softness” is the only word to describe her. To 


suggest that she was ‘“‘comely”” would savour too 
much of a buxom landlady and too little of a lofty 
duchess. “Plump?” No, that would introduce a 
vulgar touch into a picture of the utmost refinement. 
“Stout?” We beg your pardon, sir, and ask you to 
remember of whom you are speaking. “Stout,” 
indeed ! 

Without rising from her chair Auntie Dora turned 
towards David, and opened her arms to receive him. 
She hugged him to her bosom, and kissed him with 
a rapid and devouring kiss. 

“You do love me, don’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” agreed David. 

“A great, great deal?” 

isi ves.” 

“Ah,” sighed Auntie Dora. “Yum-yum-yum- 

um; ” and the kissing and hugging was continued. 

David contracted somewhat under this loving 
pressure; and, when it was over, he placidly expanded 
again. 

“And now,” said Auntie Dora, rather out of 
breath and rearranging her petticoat-bodice, “let me 
get dressed and make myself look nice.” 

David knew what would happen next. He would 
be told to keep quiet, as there were only about three 
hours before lunch, and Madame Chartreuse had to 
finish her toilet so as to be ready for the great central 
deed of the afternoon. This central deed, which 
would be the one achievement for the day, was 
generally the writing of a letter, or a visit to the Army 
and Navy Stores about a blouse. If by any discon- 
certing chance the day’s great act had to happen 
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before lunch, then the household was awakened about 
5 A.M., and Auntie Dora consummated the first 
thirteen steps of her toilet before breakfast. 

So David went and sat quietly on a chair by the 
dressing-table, at which Auntie Dora gave a little 
exclamation, and said: “Oh, don’t sit on that chair. 
I’ve only just bought it, and he”—she jerked her 
head in the direction of the door beyond which the 
monsieur could doubtless be found—‘thinks it’s real 
Chippendale. I paid twelve shillings for it. Sit on 
the sofa, and don’t rub your boots on the chintz, as 
it’s new. I think it’s the prettiest pattern I’ve ever 
seen.” 

David obediently climbed on to the sofa, and, hav- 
ing arrived there, hoped that his legs, which were 
largely autonomous, would keep still. , 

“You darling!” said Auntie Dora, looking at 
him. “But there! I have no time to make love t 
you. And you mustn’t let me talk. It’s already a 
o'clock, and I’ve got to go to the Army and Navy 
Stores this afternoon to buy a frame.” 

She picked up a hand-mirror and began to study 
the fall of her hair at the nape of her neck. 

“T’ve seen a lovely frame—it’s seventeen and four-— 
pence. I’m going to get it for his portrait "—at the 
word “his” Auntie Dora once again gave a little nod 
in the direction of the monsieur’s study. “It’s quite 
nice to have you, darling, to tell all about it. I can’t 
get him to take any interest. You know what he is. 
If ever I start to talk on any subject, I see his coat- 
tails disappearing through the door. Ofcourse, I’m 
not saying a word against him, he’s as good as gold, 
but sometimes his silence gets on my nerves—don’t 
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play with that scent bottle, dearest, you might break 
it—and I have to go to my door and shout: ‘ Mar- 
celle! Marcelle! Will you say something? I didn’t 
marry amummy!’” Auntie Dora searched amongst 
the things on the dressing-table for her brooch. “‘ Now, 
there you are! I knew that directly you came I 
should start talking. I’m not going to speak another 
word. I simply must get that frame to-day. If I 
don’t, I shall never get it. I can’t go to-morrow, 
because I’ve got to write a letter. Thursday, I’m 
going to wash the Dresden china. Friday, I’ve got 
to take him and get him a white waistcoat. And 
Saturday, the Army and Navy Stores closes at one. 
(What have I done with that brooch?) And, David, 
I’m afraid, if I don’t buy that frame to-day, I shall 
see something I like better. Oh, I saw ”—she laid 
down all her appliances, rested her hands on the table, 
eo to David—“such a lovely opal-and-dia- 

nd ring—only seven pounds. He thinks it’s worth 
twenty at least. He wants to give it to me. So I’m 
saving up. And—oh, David, will you stop me 
talking ?” 

But, just then, in looking at David she saw that 
his neck was*not unimpeachable, and asked : 

“Is that a shadow on your neck, David, or is it 
dirt?” 

David, reddening, leaned it all forward for 
examination. ’ 

“It’s dirt from your coat.) Where’s my handker- 
chief?” 

She picked up her embroidered handkerchief and 
—yes, for one moment—was about to moisten it from 
her own fips, so as to be able to polish David’s neck. 
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She put it, however, to the child’s lips, who spat a 
little and was promptly cleaned. He climbed back 
to his sofa while Auntie Dora polished her finger- 
nails, and, stretching out her hand to study the effect, 
inquired : 

““What’s Katie doing to-day ? ” 

David explained that Mrs. Macassa had gone dis- 
trict visiting that morning, was going to Litany at 
twelve, would entertain Mr. Shadwell at lunch, and 
had tickets for a matinée in the afternoon. 

“How Katie does racket about! I can’t think 
when she finds time to dress herself properly. It’s 
a pity, because she always had a pretty face; her 
features are really good. But, of course, she never 
had a figure like mine. You don’t often see one like 
it. You should have known me, Davids before ] 
began to get fat.” 

David ran his eyes over his sweetheart’s . 
upholstered figure with a view to reducing it oe 
former slenderness, and Auntie Dora, after watching 
him for a moment, said: “Oh, David, I’m afraid 
you think I’m awfully vain. I am, I know it. But 
what on earth does she want to go district visiting 
for? Why can’t she leave all those smelly people 
to themselves? Heaven knows what sort of germs 
and diseases she may not pick up among them. Be- 
sides, her slumming is all such humbug. Pretend- 
ing to be religious one moment, and trifling with 
Rockley and Shadwell the next! Keeping house 
for one bad man, and spending his money on a 
couple of blasé libertines like them! I’ve no patience 
with it.” 

It was not the first time that David had heard 
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Madame Chartreuse on the subject of Mrs. Macassa’s 
dealings with Sir Gordon Hay. And the extra- 
ordinary bitterness with which she always spoke, 
seeming to forget that David was eight and not 
eighty, was beginning to disturb his acquiescence in 
the things that surrounded him. After all, why was 
everything so strange in Mrs. Macassa’s home? Why 
did Auntie Dora, though quite friendly with her 
sister, Katie Macassa, always. refuse to come near 
her home? And, stranger still, why did she always 
speak so mercilessly about Sir Gordon Hay? 

Madame Chartreuse’s voice broke in on_ his 
meditation : 

“Are they any better friends? ” 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Why, Katie and that man Hay.” 

“T don’t know. He never speaks to her.” 

_. “H’m.” Auntie Dora laughed a hard little laugh. 

“He always was cruel, and liked to make his power 
felt by giving pain to those who loved him.” She 
shut her dressing-table drawer quite passionately. 
“A man as bad as they make them.” 

“He’s not,” grumbled David; “he’s not.” 

“Ah, well, sweetheart,” said Auntie Dora, looking 
all over the table for her handkerchief, “‘you’ll know 
more when you are older. You’ll know then what a 
bad, bad man he’s been, and how he’s made people 
suffer.” 

To David’s surprise Auntie Dora’s eyes began to 
fill with tears. 

“He’s not a bad man,” persisted David. 

Auntie Dora only gazed at the mirror, and, be- 
coming conscious of swollen eyes and impaired 
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beauty, began to operate again with her powder- 
puff. 

“And now I’ve made myself look ugly by crying,” 
she remonstrated. “It’s all your fault, encouraging 
me to chatter. But it’s so nice to have you to talk 
to. He never seems to listen. Come and kiss me, 
darling.” 

David climbed off the sofa into her embrace and 
was kissed voraciously, Madame Chartreuse saying, 
as she paused for breath: “ Yum-yum-yum, I do love 
you.” 

It was after this that she departed from her bed- 
room, with her bodice open at the back, to give Mon- 
sieur Marcelle the rapturous privilege of hooking 
certain eyes. And David was left alone at the 
dressing-table. 

Now Auntie Dora would never have worn any hair 
but her own, if for no other reason than that she 
thought no one had hair so fine. But that is not to” 
say that she did not possess some of her own locks 
detached from her head and made up into an ad- 
justable fringe. This fringe was reposing, when she 
went out to Monsieur Chartreuse, upon her table, 
awaiting its honourable promotion to her brows. 

David saw it, and decided to place it on his own 
forehead and see how far it became him. He lifted 
it nervously, and in a second the curls of Madame 
Chartreuse were lying along his creamy forehead 
and crowning a face that had all the curves, the 
velvet skin, and the softness of eight years old. He 
gave what was meant to be a rapid glance in the 
mirror, but no sooner had he done so than he was 


conscious of a shock of alarm. He turned round to 
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see if it were really he that was facing the looking- 
glass, or if someone else had come into the room. 
But he was quite alone, and, turning to the reflection 
again, he stared at it with bewilderment. Something 
in the half-lights of his little confused mind told him 
that he was looking straight into the eyes of a thing 
that was wrong. Even as he stared he heard the 
returning footsteps of Auntie Dora, and, throwing 
down the fringe, leapt on to the sofa with a thudding 
heart. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN THE SILKS DEPARTMENT 


§ 1 
THERE was silence at the breakfast-table. Sir Gordon 
was reading The Times, and neither Mrs. Macassa 
nor David Rossenal cared to disturb him. Then, 
after folding up the paper, he broke the silence with 
the remarkable words, addressed apparently to the 
door of the room: 

“Nobody need come with me to the Army and 
Navy Stores this morning who’d rather not.” 

David’s eyes brightened. He was sufficiently 
abreast of his old friend’s methods to interpret this” 
remark as the offer of a magnificent treat. He said 
nothing, for the ceremonial required that Sir Gordon 
should be yet more explicit, but he bobbed up and 
down in his seat, and showed other signs of incipient 
fermentation. 

“Perhaps Mr. Rossenal would ask his guardian 
if she could conveniently spare him for the day,” 
pursued Sir Gordon. “Eh, Koko-man? We must 
consider the ladies first.” 3 

“IT can go—I can go—can’t I?” cried David to 
Mrs. Macassa. 

“Yes, of course,” consented Mrs. Macassa, who 
never refused David anything in Sir Gordon’s 
presence. “But you must change your suit.” 

34 
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David threw himself off his chair and began to 
jump up and down and to boil over like a kettle. Sir 
Gordon, however, only rose from his chair and walked 
to the hall. He had not yet said the final word of 
permission, and David, suffering an awful moment 
of doubt, stopped his jumping and ran after the tall 
figure, catching it up at the hat-stand in the hall. 

“Can I—can I come?” he whispered. 

Sir Gordon looked down on him. 

“Does Koko want to come? ” 

“Yes—yes.” 

Sir Gordon shrugged his shoulders and muttered : 

“Whatever Koko wants he must have. Run and 
change your suit.” 

There was a succession of bangs and falls, about 
as rapid as a policeman’s rattle, which was David 
going upstairs. Ten minutes passed before he re- 
turned in a wonderful new suit to Sir Gordon, who 
was Sitting on a chair in the hall and purposely look- 
ing the most patient of tortured martyrs. Giving a 
little start of outraged nerves when David arrived 
like a cataract down the stairs, Sir Gordon scanned 
his young friend’s spotless suit, and said gravely : 

“Mr. Rossenal is certainly the best-dressed man 
in England.” 

David blushed, as a man does who is conscious 
that he looks uncommonly nice; and the baronet, 
buttoning up: his seventy-guinea astrakhan coat, 
would, have led the way to the hall door had he not 
been Pepupjed to suggest suddenly : 

ou ang ‘ mind being seen out with me in 


“No,” said David. 
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“Then come along.” 

They approached the hall door, and Sir Gordon 
was about to grasp the handle, when apparently 
another terrible thought struck him. Turning on 
David, whose heart, apprehensive of a new difficulty, 
began to beat irregularly, he first maintained an 
impressive silence, and then asked: 

“Have you said your prayers and washed your | 
teeth ?” 

“Yes!” shouted David triumphantly. 

“Then come along.” The handle of the hall door 
was turned and both went out into the road. 

About half an hour later they were walking along 
Victoria Street, David hanging on the arm of his 
guide, and waiting for that exciting moment when 
they should ascend the steps of the Army and Navy 
Stores, and the commissionaire, recognizing Sir 
Gordon, should salute most respectfully and swing 
open the great doors. Then Sir Gordon would bow 
a Stately gratitude, and say: “I thank you,” and he 
and Mr. David Rossenal would sail like kings into 
the Grocery Department. 

So far they had had but two adventures on their 
journey along Victoria Street. The first was when 
Sir Gordon, after accidentally running into a little 
girl, as she played on the pavement, had made her 
a bow and the handsome apology: “I beseech your 
forgiveness, madam. . Pray continue your play,” and 
the little girl had given him one frightened look and 
run shyly off. And the other was when David had 
most carelessly trodden on the tail of a sitting dog, 
and Sir Gordon had immediately taken off his hat to 
it and said: “We really beg your pardon. We trust 
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we have in no way inconvenienced you.” And the 
dog, like the little girl, had given him a look, and, 
keeping the trodden member rigid and unenthusi- 
astic, walked away to more ordinary mortals. 

For there was never a distinguished gentleman 
who removed his hat so frequently or with such grace 
as Sir Gordon Hay. Mrs. Macassa used even to 
tell how once, when she was obliged to dismiss from 
her doors a little broken-hearted serving maid, who 
had committed the final folly, Sir Gordon himself, 
loftily indifferent to any scandal that might arise, 
went to fetch her a cab, placed the weeping girl in 
it, and pressed a sovereign into her hand. Then, as 
the cab drove away, he took off his hat to her, and 
whispered: “Keep a stout heart, little girl, keep a 
stout heart.” 

Sir Gordon was a religious man. And his religion 
consisted in saying his prayers every day, and in 
dealing solely with the Army and Navy Stores. That 
and eating Hovis bread. David had often heard 
Mrs. Macassa telling Madame Chartreuse that, when 
“Hay’s” bedroom door was ajar, she could see his 
heels sticking out, as he knelt at his bedside, before 
coming down to breakfast. And Auntie Dora would 
inveigh against it, saying: “Sickening hypocrisy! 
Night after night I’ve seen him go down on his 
marrow-bones and say his prayers, when all the time 
he was inflicting cruel suffering on people whose only 
crime had been that they loved him.” And David, 
becoming more bewildered than ever, would be clear 
on only one point: that, when Mrs. Macassa went 
past his bedroom, himself would leave his door ajar 
and let his heels stick out. 
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It was no jesting to say that part of Sir Gordon 
Hay’s religion was to deal with the Army and Navy 
Stores, and to eat Hovis bread. These great morali- 
ties were based on nothing less than his loyalty to his 
friends. The Army and Navy Stores had paid him 
the compliment of electing him to their board, and 
therefore it behoved him, if he wanted a twopenny 
lead pencil, to take a shilling ride to Victoria Street, 
climb a long flight of stairs to the Stationery Depart- 
ment, and make his purchase there. And if, when 
out of town, he suddenly exhausted his supply of 
Army and Navy cigarettes, he wrote to the Stores 
for a fresh consignment, and, smoking nothing till 
they arrived, walked about with the face of a resigned 
saint, who has been most wickedly deprived of his 
food. So also, since Hovis, Limited, had given him 
a prominent place in its government, his first demand, 
on seating himself in a restaurant, would be: “I 
suppose you have Hovis bread?” If the waiter said 
“No, sir,” Sir Gordon would rise quietly out of his 
seat, take down his hat and coat with his martyred 
air, and say: ‘‘I thank you. Come along, Koko, 
we will go to the nearest respectable tavern.” 

Once the daughter of an old friend wrote an 
anemic novel called, ‘Through Love of a Woman,” 
and Sir Gordon, for the best part of a year, went into 
every bookshop that he passed, and, knowing full 
well that the firm had not so much as heard of the 
lady’s ‘masterpiece, would state: “I want a copy of 
‘ Through Love of a Woman.’ If you’ll very kindly 
wrap it up I’ll take it with me.” When told that the 
book was not in stock, he would exclaim ;: “ Preposter- 
ous! Perfectly preposterous! The novel of the — 
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moment! The most talked-of book of the season! 
I thank you. Good morning.” Yes, Sir Gordon 
Hay’s religion clearly covered the duty of standing 
by one’s friends, and by the books of their daughters. 


§ 2 

To-day he and Mr. Rossenal had a triumphant 
progress through the Grocery Department and even- 
tually found themselves among the carpets. Sir 
Gordon turned towards David, and asked: ‘Was it 
a new dining-room carpet that your kind guardian 
said she was requiring?” David knew that his kind 
guardian had said nothing of the sort, but that this 
was his host’s way of giving a present. So he faith- 
fully played his part in such a jolly game, and replied 
excitedly : ““Yes, yes, she wants one badly.” 

Sir Gordon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, whatever she wants she must have. We 
must always consider the ladies. And Mr. Koko 
shall make the choice. His taste is so excellent.” 

He thereupon sat on a chair and waited fully eight 
seconds for someone to come and attend to his wants. 
Having vouchsafed these few moments of grace, he 
became a martyr once more, and, after looking at the 
clock and seeing that it was twelve noon, summoned 
a foreman and inquired: “Do you employ anyone 
here to serve your customers? Mr. David Rossenal 
and I have an engagement at eight this evening. I 
should be very grateful if—I thank you, sir ’—this 
was as the foreman, thoroughly overawed, hastened 
for assistance—“it is most good of you.” 

An obsequious gentleman in a frock coat wa 
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detailed to wait on them, and Sir Gordon proceeded 
to introduce him to David. 

“This is Mr. Rossenal, a great authority on 
carpets.” 

The gentleman in the frock coat looked a little 
surprised at such an unusual method of opening a 
transaction, and Sir Gordon, seeing his embarrass- 
ment, sighed and muttered with solemn resignation : 

“Il ne comprend pas.” 

“Was it a carpet you were wishing, sir? ” inquired 
the man. ; 

Sir Gordon raised his voice a little, conceiving 
that a man who could ask such a ridiculous question 
must be a perfect fool and would require to be spoken 
to very distinctly. 

“Yes,” he said, while his expression suggested 
that he considered himself the most patient of elderly 
gentlemen, “Mr. Rossenal wants to buy a large rug 
for his dining-room. He wants nothing but the best 
—nothing but the best.” 

Sir Gordon was very hard-to please, and all the 
rugs in the Stores were piled in a heap in front of 
him before a very beautiful carpet was chosen and 
ordered to be sent to Mrs. Macassa. The foreman 
was requested to be so good as to allow Mr. Rossenal 
to attach a card to it, on which was written: “‘ With 
love from David.” 

“And now, Koko, we’ll go to the Refreshment 
Department and see if they can provide us with a mug 
of water and a crust of bread.” 

They proceeded to the Refreshment Department 
and took hold of two chairs at a table dazzlingly laid. 
Here Sir Gordon, still standing, bent his head and 
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prepared to say his grace. Always he employed the 
same words: “For these and all His mercies, may 
God’s Holy Name be praised.” But unfortunately 
the waiter, who had before experienced this august 
gentleman’s marked desire to be served first, whis- 
pered: “God! There’s that old swell again!” 
arrived hurriedly at his side, and, quite unaware that 
the old swell was engaged in a devotion, dusted the 
tablecloth with his napkin, and asked: ‘What can I 
get for you, sir?” Nothing could have been more 
disastrous. He asked the question just as Sir Gordon 
Hay, that perfect reciter, was making an effective 
pause at “For these and all His mercies,” and pre- 
paring to deliver with suitable emphasis the fine 
close: ““May God’s Holy Name be praised.” And 
Sir Gordon disliked being disturbed in anything that 
he was doing well. So, thoroughly put out, he fired 
the last words, like a discharge of grape-shot, straight 
into the waiter’s face: “May God’s Holy Name be 
praised!” The waiter, imagining it to be some fear- 
ful oath, fled for cover; Sir Gordon sat down with 
abrupt finality on his chair; and David’s lips, 
troubled with laughter, sent regrettable bubbles about 
the room. 

A second waiter now came to take over the 
problem, and, having repeated the dusting of the 
table, asked Sir Gordon what he would have. 

“Hovis bread,” explained Sir Gordon. 

“Hovis bread, sir,” agreed the waiter. ‘“ Any- 
thing further ? ” 

Yes, there would be something further: and, in- 
deed, it seemed that Sir Gordon interpreted his “mug 


of water” as a bottle of sound burgundy for himself 
DD. | 
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and a large glass of iced lemon squash for Mr. 
Rossenal; and his “crust of bread” as a neat little 
piece of salmon, a wing of a chicken, a cutlet, some 
chou-fleur au gratin, and marrons glacés with cream. 

It was perhaps an hour after this filling meal that 
David, hanging on the arm of his companion, passed 
through the Silks Department. The Silks Department 
was a large room with counters down its opposite 
walls, and the centre of the floor occupied with lay 
figures draped in Japanese kimonos, Burmese silks, 
and Indian dressing-gowns. David’s eyes were being 
exercised by these wax-faced statues when he saw a 
solitary lady passing from figure to figure, now lift- 
ing up in critical examination the sleeve of a saxe-blue 
dressing-gown, now stroking the silky surface of an 
embroidered kimono. The erect carriage, the poise 
of the head, the queenly motion of the hips (which 
were not small) and, above all, the glance at a mirror 
she happened to pass were so obviously the attributes 
of Auntie Dora that David could almost imagine her 
thinking, as she moved along: ‘There are not many 
people with a walk like mine.” 

He gave a little cry of pleasure at this most oppor- 
tune encounter, and drew upon himself the eyes of 
Madame Chartreuse. She was about to smile in sur- 
prised recognition when she saw the lofty form of 
Sir Gordon Hay. At once she turned her head and 
walked towards another lay figure and began to play 
with its sleeves; but, leaving it before she could pos- 
sibly have decided anything about its charm, she 
passed to a counter laden with silks, arranging, as 
she did so, her veil beneath her chin, and throwing a 
glance into a mirror to see if she had adjusted it 
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correctly. David guessed that she was trying to 
appear at her ease and haughty. But somehow the 
effort was not happy: it only made him think, with 
a sudden warming of the eyes, that she seemed lonely 
and left out; it made him want to gulp a little. 

He had no intention of being cut in the Silks 
Department by the lady who called herself his sweet- 
heart, so he unhooked his arm from Sir Gordon’s 
and ran to stop her. Sir Gordon followed behind. 
And, before Madame Chartreuse could escape, she 
found that David and his companion were standing 
in front of her. 

Madame Chartreuse and the baronet were no 
sooner face to face than David realized that in such a 
meeting there were seeds of trouble. He knew from 
his sweetheart’s dressing-table conversations that this 
must be the first time for years that they had cast 
eyes on each other. He looked from one to the other, 
and, so far as a small boy could do it, thought: 
“Well, here’s trouble.” Heaven alone knew what 
they would speak about. Auntie Dora might say 
bitter things about Sir Gordon’s past, or about his 
prayers; or, if she had not been forewarned by Mrs. 
Macassa, might make allusions to Tudor Rockley 
and Robin Shadwell. Sir Gordon might offend her 
company by inviting Koko to the nearest tavern. 
There were so many inflammable things that might 
be said that David was quite unprepared for what 
Sir Gordon actually did say. 

He made a courtly bow, and remarked ? 

“The boy has a fine disposition.” 

And Auntie Dora dropped her head, arranged her 
veil, and murmured : 
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ac Yes.” 

“We'll make something big of him, I hope.” 

“J hope so,” agreed Auntie Dora, turning to 
examine a beautiful silk garment on the counter. 

“Well, Koko-man,” advised Sir Gordon, “we 
mustn’t disturb your kind aunt in her purchases. 
Kiss her good-bye, Koko. Kiss her good-bye.” 

And, while David and Madame Chartreuse in- 
volved each other in a loving embrace, Sir Gordon 
walked slowly away, with one hand behind his back. 
It was with some alarm that David, imprisoned in a 
_ prolonged and rapturous hug, saw him disappearing ; 
and, after a suitably polite interval, he struggled to 
disengage himself from everything that hindered his 
pursuit. 


$3 


Thus this pleasing encounter ended. Sir Gordon 
and David betook themselves to the Royal Academy, 
where the former had a duty to fulfil. The son of 
one of the members of the United Services Club, 
with whom Sir Gordon had enjoyed many a distin- 
guished meal, had sent to the Hanging Committee a 
small picture which, to the surprise of the unbelieving 
old father, had actually been hung. Sir Gordon 
knew nothing about pictures, nor did he love them 
as he loved poetry; but it was his duty to go and 
stand before the picture in transports of admiration 
till a crowd should have gathered. 

He was not, we have seen, the man to neglect such 
an obvious duty; and very soon he was to be observed 
Standing in front of the picture, while some dozen 
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people listened guiltily to the comments that he was 
addressing (rather loudly) to David. 

“Look at its colour scheme, Koko; and its fine 
lines; and its atmospheric effect. Isn’t the ‘ Unity 
of Design’ masterly? Observe the three-dimen- 
sional effect, Koko.” David had no idea what his 
guardian was talking about, and Sir Gordon was 
not sure that he knew either. “Observe its bold use 
of blues. I don’t wonder that it’s the most talked-of 
picture in the Academy. It was bound to create a 
sensation.” By this time the crowd, which had in- 
creased to a score, could be seen making pencil-marks 
in its catalogues. ‘I wonder if it’s for sale; but I 
suppose it would cost hundreds. In ten years’ time, 
Koko, I prophesy that picture won’t be purchasable 
for thousands.” 

Sir Gordon walked away without so much as a 
smile, although little tributary streams of people were 
flowing in from all parts to see what had happened 
near the picture. 

“Yes, Mr. Koko, it’ll be worth thousands in a few 
years’ time when I shall be dead ”—his voice became 
pathetic—“ when I am nothing more than— 


** An old, unhappy far-off thing, and battle long ago.’ ” 


The quotation was not very appropriate; but a 
good, sound well-laid line of poetry has a stabilizing 
effect after your talk has been manceuvring rather 
dangerously in the air. 


CHAPTER V 


JUVENILIA 


§ 1 
WHEN David was nine years old it was decided by 
Sir Gordon Hay that he should become the brightest 
ornament of a neighbouring preparatory school, and 
that the next term the school should begin the most 
honourable duty of teaching him. 

The occasion was undoubtedly historic, said the 
baronet, but, none the less, he would really have to 
request the school authorities to allow David’s arrival 
to’be as quiet as possible. He would beg them to 
discourage all flags and bunting. He intended to . 
accompany Mr. Rossenal on this entry into the 
scholastic world, and his nerves would not stand any 
aproarious ovation. 

So one sunny morning Sir Gordon, with David 
on his arm, walked through the big gateways of the 
school. It chanced that at the same time there ~ 
entered a small scholar, who, though no older than 
David, yet carried the easy air of a veteran in things 
scholastic. Sir Gordon coughed and drew the smail 
boy’s attention. 

“Excuse me—er—Mr.—Mr.—— I really cannot 
call to mind your name, sir.” 

The small boy turned on hearing himself ad- 
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dressed, and, looking a little alarmed, said: ‘‘ What- 
say?” 

Sir Gordon took off his hat and made the boy a 
bow. 

“T thought that you would like to know that this 
is Mr. Rossenal—Mr. David Rossenal. He is about 
to become the most distinguished member of your 
excellent school.” 

The small boy quickened his steps so as to find 
safety within the walls of the building. 

Sir Gordon raised his eyebrows in despair. 

“Il ne comprend pas,” he said. 

Apparently the authorities had fallen in with his 
request, and were making but little fuss over David’s 
arrival. Indeed, no one seemed to know anything 
about him. Sir Gordon stood in the entrance hall, 
and David hung upon his arm, nervously watching 
the passers-by. Boys rushed about, and occasionally 
an alarming master, in cap and gown, crossed from 
one door to another. The place smelt of exercise 
books and pencils. 

The distinguished baronet, we know, was not 
accustomed to being thus left on the mat like a can of 
milk; and, when a porter in brown uniform appeared, 
Sir Gordon addressed him in a slightly raised 
voice : 

“Pardon me, sir, but are there any arrangements 
in this establishment whereby gentlemen visiting it 
can sit down?” 

The porter looked at his questioner with a 
thoughtful frown, and Sir Gordon sighed : 

“Il ne comprend pas. Has the place a chair, sir, 
or a wooden box, on which I could sit?” 
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“Oh, a chair. Certainly, sir,” said the porter, 
brightening up. 

“Yes, a chair,” endorsed Sir Gordon, completely 
resigned to the density of his fellow-mortals. 

A schoolroom chair was brought into the hall, and 
the baronet sat upon it ceremoniously. 

“Did you wish to see anyone?” inquired the 
porter, 

Sir Gordon, on hearing this appallingly fatuous 
question, looked at the porter, and would have replied 
in the simple and emphatic terms adapted to the lower 
forms of life, had not nine o’clock struck at that 
moment, and a huge electric bell, the official summons 
to prayers, started a continuous and ear-splitting 
jangle above his head. He jumped at the shock, 
emitted an astonishing succession of meaningless 
sounds, which he had himself invented (believing it 
to be ungentlemanlike to swear in any known 
language): “Oxens! Stryzens! Sneevens-heimer! 
Sweevens-hoofty! Fumfen-saxty!” and then re- 
lapsed into his martyr’s character until such time as 
the infernal bell should cease. 

The bell had died in a sort of decline after a few 
expiring coughs, when the Headmaster emerged from 
his private door. Sir Gordon Hay at once arose from 
his chair. No less an honour could be paid to a man 
who had been so singularly favoured by fortune as to 
be chosen to guide the early studies of Mr. David 
Rossenal. So Sir Gordon bowed, and saying, 
“Come on, Koko,” in a way that made David blush, 
placed him before the Headmaster. 

“This, sir, is David Rossenal, my young ward. 
He commences with you this day.” 
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The Headmaster, who was in a hurry to lead 
Prayers, smiled a welcome. 

“Oh, yes. It’s very good of you to bring him. 
He’d better come in to Prayers.” 

“Exactly,” agreed David’s guardian, who, to tell 
the truth, had been anxious for some while to find an 
avenue of escape. “Exactly. Koko, you must go 
in to Prayers. Always say your prayers and wash 
your teeth.” 

Poor David withdrew his arm from his com- 
panion’s, feeling that he was thus cutting his moor- 
ings with the outer world. His eyes were bright by 
nature, but just now they glistened very markedly, 
as all things do when they are newly wet. And Sir 
Gordon, looking down on him, patted his shoulder 
and whispered: “Keep a big heart, little man. 
We’re a schoolboy now. Keep a big heart.” 

Then he turned away and walked through the open 
door into the playground, with one hand behind his 
back. 

And so David became a schoolboy, and went home 
to lunch that morning in a cap of magenta and pale 
blue. 


§ 2 

And here follows the record of his early triumphs. 
In the school sports he finished third in the 100 yards 
(Under Ten); and his Auntie Dora was quite certain 
that he would have finished first if he had not, in the 
course of the race, turned round-to see how the Also- 
rans were getting along. This view of his achieve- 
ment David carried at once to Sir Gordon, where he 
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sat in another part of the ground, unspoken to and 
alone; who endorsed it, saying: “Whatever your 
kind auntie says is sure to be right.” Then he pulled 
in the team that won the tug-of-war (Under Ten), and 
no less than twice had been the only competitor on 
either side who was standing on his feet and not 
pulling in a sitting posture on the grass. He was 
clearly the chief factor in so glorious a victory—Sir 
Gordon was of that opinion, and he had been in a 
position to see. Auntie Dora’s remarks were quite 
irrelevant. Her sweetheart looked so beautiful, she 
said, in his white shorts and vest, whose edges were 
finished in Cambridge ribbon, and with the majority 
of his legs and arms quite naked. They were lovely 
limbs, and she would like to kiss all of them. 

He also played for the Little Side cricket team 
(Under Ten) against an eleven of soppy kids from 
another school. As this was his first appearance in 
public he may be forgiven for having been bowled 
first ball. Sir Gordon Hay had come to do honour 
to this important début of his ward in the national 
game. And when David, somewhat abashed by his 
duck, returned to the pavilion, Sir Gordon assured 
him that all the world’s greatest cricketers had thus 
begun their public careers. 

“But that partickler bowler’s a blighter,” ex- 
plained David. ‘He never bowls two balls 
alike.” 

Sir Gordon agreed that this was very reprehensible 
in the blighter, and refrained from submitting : first, 
that no boy under ten had ever been known to bowl 
two balls alike; and, secondly, that David, having 
fallen a victim to the gentleman’s first delivery, was 
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hardly in a position to know how far his successive 
balls resembled one another. 

His greatest triumph, however, was in capturing 
the essay prize for the junior school. As he had to 
pit his brains against huge boys of twelve, this was 
really a fine feat. And the prize essay would be 
read before the public in the great hall at the prize- 
giving. Surely a brilliant future awaited Mr. Koko, 
said one most interested person. 

But all David’s pleasurable anticipations of the 
prize-giving were spoiled by Mrs. Macassa’s an- 
nouncement that he would mark the occasion by 
wearing ‘his Eton suit and a white waistcoat. A white 
waistcoat! To appear in such a thing would be to 
ask for ridicule. David foresaw in moments of tor- 
turing apprehension everything that would happen. 
His arrival at the school would be all right, for he 
would be in his overcoat, which would effectively 
conceal his guilt. He would keep the overcoat on as 
long as possible, but sooner or later he would have 
to take it off, and then the white waistcoat would be 
revealed in all its naked absurdity. The boys would 
laugh and gather round, the crowd of little gaping 
baboons! David’s eyes would fill with tears of pug- 
naciousness. It would be awful—awful. 

For nights before the prize-giving the thought of 
this approaching horror kept him restless and perspir- 
ing. At times he sat up in his bed with wild thoughts 
of running away to America before the day of his 
humiliation should dawn. The only other hope he 
had was that Mrs. Macassa might—just conceivably 
—die between now and then. But it was a very 
remote hope. She seemed extraordinarily healthy. 
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His terror became such an obsession that he felt 
anything would be better than to wear the waistcoat. 
It would be better to undergo a thrashing from Mrs. © 
Macassa. And, as he decided that point, he saw 
suddenly a road to safety: he would deliberately, 
when dressing for the ceremony, upset an ink-pot 


down the white waistcoat. For this expensive acci- — 


dent he would accept the thrashing; and, as soon as 
it was over, he would go to the prize-giving in all 
the quiet and conventional decency of black attire. 
David carried this out exactly to plan. Just as 
Mrs. Macassa glanced away from her supervision of 
his dressing, he fell against a little writing-table and 
overthrew an ink-pot on to his waistcoat. It was a 
complete success, save for a too rapid flow of the ink. 
David found it impossible to localize its distribution 
to the offending waistcoat, and saw’ with some dis- 
comfiture little streams running down his shirt, his 


cuffs, and his grey trousers. With a shriek of annoy- | 


ance Mrs. Macassa ran out, slamming the door. In 
a few seconds she came back upon the trembling boy 
with a cane in her hand. She spread him face down- 
ward on the bed and proceeded to teach him with 
many stripes to be more careful in the future. But, 
even amid his woeful tears, David experienced a sense 
of having outwitted his foes. And an hour later, be 
it proclaimed, the black waistcoat in which he walked 
to the prize-giving wrapped the heart of a conqueror. 
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§3 


The great hall of the school was packed with the 
parents of the small boys. In one part of the gather- 
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ing sat Mrs. Macassa, and on her right her sister 
Dora Chartreuse, looking very fine in a new set of 
furs that she had secured for seventeen guineas and 
was persuaded were worth a hundred. In quite 
another part Sir Gordon Hay sat alone, not being on 
speaking terms with anybody. And he behaved 
rather embarrassingly. For, being a gentleman who 
cared not the least if he were the cynosure of a mere 
thousand eyes, he refused to abide by the ancient 
custom of withholding applause till after the last 
prize, and, when the great name of Rossenal was 
read out, clapped as loudly, slowly, and emphatically 
as a tolling bell. Quite unabashed by a disapproving 
silence, he continued his solemn applause till David 
was back in his seat, blushing like a rhododendron 
and fidgeting uncomfortably. 

The Headmaster then read the winning essay. 
The subject had been “My Hobby ”; and, frankly, 
David had not intended his essay to be humorous. 
But when he heard the roars of laughter that his 
apparently witty sentences produced he was quite 
content to take upon himself the character of a wag. 
The Headmaster was good enough to say that 
Rossenal’s essay was quite the most original. 

“I will read it to you,” he said. _ 

David wriggled, and Sir Gordon shocked the 
ense silence by reopening his weighty applause. 

“Rossenal begins,” announced the Headmaster, a 
smile worrying his lips, “‘ My hobby is writing 
900ks.’ ” 

There was much laughter at this, though David 
ould see nothing funny about it. And the Head 
-ontinued : 
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“«T have already written one or two stories 
but dont find much time now as I have so many 
school lessons to learn. (Loud laughter, and the 
Head: “I have spoken very seriously to his form 
master about this.”) It is books that I would write 
and not poitry (“A rather invidious distinction,” 
interjected the Head), though I love poitry. But 
I do not like having to find a rime. It seems to 
me that the time I spend serching for a rime would 
be long enough to write a hole story in, and when 
you have found a rime it generaly means that you 
have to say what you didnt intend or it wont zime. 
(Laughter and applause.) Now in writing books 
this difficulty does not acur. You are able to write 
down what you were thinking before you forget 
what it was which I always do when I am looking 
for a rime. So I feel I shall express myself most 
truely by my writing books and not poitry. And 
nothing is great art unless it is true. (“It was 
this remarkable sentence and its successors,” said 
the Head, “that probably secured Rossenal the 
prize. I may say that the boys were not told the 
subject of the essay till they were seated at their 
desks. Maybe Rossenal is reproducing ideas that 
he has heard from older people, but, even so, it is 
remarkable that he should have heeded and under- 
stood them.” Applause, including some big guns 
from Sir Gordon Hay.) Poitry is Truth and 
Musick. By musick I mean that it is meant to be 
heard with the ears and not read with the eyes and 
to sound all rolling like the sea. But I do not see 
why both these things should not be got by my 
writing books instead of poitry and then you 
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would not have to bother about the rime. I am 
never going to write for the publick taste but just 
what I like for that is the only way to write truely. 
You must not think whether people will like what 
you write, or you will not write what you like. 
(*Rossenal borders on the epigrammatic,” said the 
Head over the top of the manuscript. “His last 
sentence is a masterpiece of guile.”) For instance, 
I shall not mind if I get the prize for this essay or 
not as I have written what I like and not for a 
reward.’ 


“And may all,” concluded the reader, “who write 
to the same high rule be equally sure of their 
reward.” 

There was tremendous applause; and in their 
separate parts of the hall Madame Chartreuse and Sir 
Gordon Hay were very proud. But the pride of the 
one differed much from the pride of the other. Auntie 
Dora probably thought the great truths that David 
had enunciated rather childish nonsense, but she was 
delighted to see him go up and take his prize, looking 
so nice with his hair perfectly parted; and, when he 
brought down a full-calf volume with gilded back, 
she handled it fondly and stroked its smooth sides, 
declaring it would be an ornament to any room and 
must have cost a guinea. Sir Gordon Hay, on the 
other hand, was observed by those who sat near him 
to blow his nose rather vigorously when he heard 
David’s views on Truth and Music, and to brush his 
handkerchief across his eyes before returning it to his 
pocket. 

After displaying the prize to the ladies, David ran 
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with it to Sir Gordon, who begged to be allowed to 
hold the remarkable thing. And for the rest of the 
afternoon, when the people were strolling around the 
buildings, the vainglorious gentleman walked about 
carrying the volume in the most ostentatious style, 
and asserting that it was no small honour for him 
to be seen in the company of the Man~of the 
Hour. 


CHAPTER VI 


CHAPTERS CLOSE 


§ 1 

Mucu encouraged by this public appreciation of his 
work, David decided that such gifts must not lie un- 
developed. He made up his mind to spend the holi- 
days in composing a novel of the meaty quality of 
“Vanity Fair.” This famous story Sir Gordon’ Hay 
had lately been reading to him, and the fine old 
gentleman, much struck, as he read, by the beauties 
of the romance, and by his own rendering of the 
same, would shut up the book, when the evening’s 
instalment was finished, and sigh: “Ah, Mr. Koko, 
we shall not look upon its like again.” David deter- 
mined that the world should very soon look upon its 
like—aye, its superior—and that he would set about 
writing it at once. 

So he tore out the unused pages from his exercise 
books and made therewith a little pile of scribbling 
paper, on which the rough copy of the great work 
could be done. And he sharpened his pencil to a 
very fine point. 

But David quickly found, as all saint authors had 
done before him, that it was far easier to dream his 
books than to write them. For a long time he did 
much more consistent work on the wrong end of his 
pencil by chewing the codar-viaed till it resembled 
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a paint brush, than ever he did with the business- 
end. 

The book, of course, was to be autobiographical. 
. And this meant that he would have to keep the whole 
matter very secret. If he were to draw a true word- 
picture of Mrs. Macassa (and do we not know that he 
was pledged to write “truely ” ?), it was quite certain 
that the lady must not see her portrait. Mrs. Macassa 
was an inquisitive woman. She always opened 
David’s letters—a confounded piece of impertinence, 
as he thought; she always read any post cards or 


unsealed circulars addressed to Sir Gordon Hay; she © 


worried out all the information possible from the 
handwriting and post-marks of the other envelopes, 


tgs 


and extracted valuable intelligence from the waste- ; 


paper basket; and she would certainly demand to 
know what it was that David was writing so mysteri- 


ously day after day. The time had not yet come, — 


though it was fast approaching, when David shouid 
feel himself strong enough to break free from her 
yoke, shake his young shoulders, and say: “This 
tyranny is overpast!” He felt that, just at present, 


were she to demand an immediate presentation of his — 
manuscripts, he would hand them nervously over to © 


her and wait for the whipping that must follow. 
It is the part, however, of the great captains of 


literature to drive on undismayed through the darkest — 
fogs. So David began to write. He went to the 


bedroom that was the scene of such terrors by night, 
and sat down at a little table before the very ink-pot 
whose contents had so lately stained his waistcoat. 
He wrote the rough copy in pencil, and had schemes 
for shooting the whole work under the bed, should 
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his privacy be disturbed. And when he had scribbled 
over all his torn sheets he considered that his first 
chapter was complete, and bought an exercise book in 
which he could transcribe a fair copy (in ink) for the 
publisher. But, alas! ink is dark stuff and gets men 
and boys into trouble, whether it appears as words 
on paper or stains on waistcoats. 

Mrs. Macassa had gone out for the afternoon to a 
matinée with Mr. Shadwell, and David had found 
plenty of time to write undisturbed. He laid down 
his pen after the last full-stop, and, rising from his 
chair, walked to the window. Here he looked out 
over streets of houses, and thought with great pleasure 
that these mansions enclosed people who should one 
day acclaim him as the successor of Thackeray. 

It is a remarkable fact that when a small boy 
dreams of being great he never conceives of himself 


‘as attaining less than the company of the Great 


Masters. Little Ivan, that infant prodigy on the 
pianoforte, is resolved, be sure, to sit down in the 
hereafter with Handel, Beethoven and Bach. And 
Percival, my young dreaming poet, is never going to 
be content with the position of Mrs. Hemans. Not 
he! By the splendour of his output he is going to 
be free of the company of Shakespeare, Milton and 
Shelley. 

So David looked from his window and imagined 
the brass plate that would be fixed to the outside of 
his home to inform the passer-by that “In this house 
David Rossenal lived and wrote.” He thought 
happily how these commonplace people in the flats 
and mansions opposite would tell their friends: “I 
used to live quite close to David Rossenal.” He saw 
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in a vision the édition de luxe of the works of Rossenal 
arranged in thirty gilded volumes along the shelves 
of public libraries. 

Unfortunately he became so lost in these phantas- 
mata that he never heard anything so solid as the 
return of Mrs. Macassa. And when the door opened 
to admit her, he gave such a violent start that she 
exclaimed with irritation: ‘Goodness gracious! 
What’s the matter? There’s no need to jump out 
of your skin the moment I come near you.” 

But David only stared at her like a trapped animal, 
and Mrs. Macassa’s irritation began to warm up into 
temper. 

“Don’t stand staring in that terrified way. Any- 
body would think people were not kind to you. 
Speak up, can’t you? What’s the matter?” 

For the life of him David could not help swinging 
his frightened glance from the face of Mrs. Macassa 
to his scattered papers and to the exercise book that 
contained his first chapter; and Mrs. Macassa, with 
quick wit, realized that the writing on the table was 
the cause of his dismay. . 

“Now you’ve been doing something that you 
oughtn’t to. I know that deceitful look. When 
will you learn to be open with me? Heaven knows, 
I haven’t taught you to lie.” 

Poor Mrs. Macassa. She really was incapable of 
understanding why David did not show her more trust 
and love after all she had done for him. “Things 
would have been so different,” she said, “if he had 
shown me any affection. And I could have done so” 
much more for him had he been frank with me. I 
don’t know where he got his deceitful ways from.” 
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Her extreme curiosity to learn the secret of David’s 
white face momentarily lulled her rising anger. She 
seized the exercise book and muttered : 

“Now we’ll see what you’ve been up to.” 

Her eyes fell on the heavy capitals: 


“DIVAD LANESSOR ” 
A Novel 
by 
Davip ROSSENAL 


1 CHAP. I 
% “Witch Introduces Mrs. Assacam ” 


(O David, why did you yield to the temptation, that 
besets mere ordinary boys, of turning names the 
wrong way round? Why didn’t you write of Mrs. 
Macassa as Mrs. Bawdelroy, or Mrs. Hilda Hodge? 
Mrs. Macassa, discovering that she was a heroine, 
hastened to read, while David stared at her, biting 
skin off his fingers. And this is what she read) : 


“Mrs. Assacam was going to give a party witch 
was an awful expierience for Divad Lanessor. He 
knew he would be sent on messages because the 
servants would be too busy to go, and he hated 
being sent on messages. He liked to sit in his 
study and read, for though not of a studeous dis- 
position he was of a littery turn and loved books 
4 so long as they were true to life and not written 
for the poplar taste. His great friend Sir Dongor 
Oats of whom more annon and whoalways adressed 
our young hero as Mr. Koffy or Koffyman or plain 
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Koffy—Sir Dongor Oats we say had tort him that 
no writing was good unless it was written truely 
and you could always tell if an author was striving 
after a fect. You must speak the truth and shame 
the devil. 

“But this is a digression. To return to Mrs. 
Assacam. Mrs. Assacam for some reason had to 
bring up our hero. She did not do. it well for she 
found him a big Handfull and very difficult to 
manage, and she was not cut out for labouring with ~ 
child. It made ther lose her temper. Well im- 
mediately after brekfast the illustrious Sir Dongor 
Oats having left the house for the city Mrs. Assa- 
cam, who was a large woman well dressed when 
she went out, discended to the kitchen to help the 
servants cook the jellies and blermorges for the 
party. She took off her skirt so as not to get it 
dirty and pinned up her red pettycoat. She got 
the drawing board and the rolling-pin and began 
to make the tarts. The servants brought her 
everything she wanted with great alackrity for they 
feared she might at any moment lose her temper’ 
and then there would be trouble. 

“Our young friend was there because she often 
gave him the sugar out of the candid peal and he 
sometimes took when no one was looking an 
armond off the trifle, or a raison or a current if 
there were any going. This is a veracious narra- 
tive and we do not seek to make him out more 
perfect than he was. 

“This morning Mrs. Macassa”—David had 
actually in a careless moment written Macassa 
instead of Assacam—set him to pick the stalks 
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off the currents and the branches off the raisons 
saying There take and do those. Here am I slav- 
ing for. you and working my fingers to the bone. 
It was well that she did not see how many he ate 
or she would have gone and slapt him. With all 
these activities the day passed very quickly and by 
six everything was reddy for the great party witch 
was destined to be an epoch making event and to 
alter the destinys of many people. 

“But this, gentle Reader, is to anticipate. 
Suffice it to say that our hero was filled with for- 
bodings of what he knew not what. How far it was 
justified how far Mrs. Assacam lost her temper and 
how Sir Dongor Oats opened the hall door in the 
thick of the fray are events that must be reserved 
for the next chapter.” 


-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 
CHAP. If 
“IN Dire Distress ” 


Mrs. Macassa’s amazement at the impudence of 
this production was for the moment the more powerful 
emotion than her anger, and she said almost quietly : 

“So this is the gratitude one gets for giving up 
one’s life for a child. This is the thanks you offer 
for the love and presents I’ve showered upon you. 
(And I never wore a red petticoat in my life.) I'll 
have you understand ’”»—Mrs. Macassa was actually 
trying to work herself up out of her amazement into 
the more familiar and soul-relieving sensations of 
anger—‘“that I, too, can write a book and show you 
up with all your ingratitude to one—to one who’s 
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risked more than you can understand by taking you 
into her home. You let me catch you at this sort 
of thing again!” ; 
And she began to tear at the exercise book, which, 
thanks to its cardboard cover, refused to come readily 
asunder. When David saw that the world was to be 
deprived of young Mr. Lanessor ‘he forgot his fright 


and, running forward, seized the book with both- 


hands in an effort to pull it from Mrs. Macassa. 

“Let it alone!” cried Mrs. Macassa. “Let it 
alone, I tell you! Will you let it alone?” 

But David only set his teeth and grasped in 
passionate hands the first chapter of “ Divad 
Lanessor.” So Mrs. Macassa, after an undignified 
attempt to open his fingers and wrench the book 
away, abandoned her hold and freed her hands for 
boxing his ears and shoulders. But somehow an 
exaltation possessed David. He felt as Samson felt 
when the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him. 
He held his book now in his left-hand grip, and, even 


as Mrs. Macassa punished his crimsoning cheek and - 


ears, he opened the palm of his right hand, and 
swinging it through the air brought it with a sound- 
ing slap on the face of his executioner. 

Mrs. Macassa could scarcely credit what had hap- 
pened. Her cheek stung as though with red-hot 
needles. Then, like boiling liquid, her temper rose 
within her. She set about shaking and beating 
David in a paroxysm of anger. But David, like a 
whelp that has tasted blood, continued to strike 
fiercely back. Mrs. Macassa’s dress and hair were 
now all disarranged, and she was weeping hysteric- 


ally, while David shouted through his tears, with the oy 
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desperate joy of mutiny: “I hate you! I hate you! 
I hate you!” E 

At last she released the boy, muttering : 

“A nasty, spiteful, vicious child.” 

And she went out, slamming the door on so 
dangerous a creature. But David, though he was 
weeping and moaning, knew that he had struck the 
first blow of his emancipation. He knew that he had 
risen in his own strength and would never drop back 
again into his former submission. He knew that by 
a strange coincidence the same day that had closed 
his first chapter closed also the chapter of his total 
subjection to Mrs. Macassa. Henceforth he must 
increase and she must decrease. 


§ 2 

It closed a third chapter, too. It brought to an 
end, after a deplorable scene, the residence of Sir 
Gordon Hay under the same roof as Mrs. Macassa. 

Some months before, in a whimsical moment at 
breakfast, he had said to David: 

“So you have begun Latin at school? Wonder- 
ful! Wonderful! Surely a most brilliant career as 
a Latinist stretches before you! Think of it! Mensa, 
Mensa, Mensam ” and Sir Gordon would have 
continued the declension of the popular noun if he 
had not, in an unfortunate lapse of memory, quite 
forgotten how it proceeded. But, having said suffi- 
cient to suggest that he possessed far greater know- 
ledge of the noble language than he cared to display 
in his window, he fell back upon the rather shameful 
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expedient of asking David: “Now, could you decline 
Mensa?” 

David’s mouth was tenanted at that moment with 
bread, butter and marmalade, but, regardless of this 
slight overcrowding, he gabbled : 

“Mensa, Mensa, Mensam, Mensa, Mensa, 
Mensa.” 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed Sir Gordon, glad to 
have his memory thus refreshed. ‘Such erudition ! 
Exactly! Mensa, Mensa, Mensam, Mensa, Mensa, 
Mensa.” (How he rolled this out like a beautiful 
passage of Latin poetry!) “Now, I dare say you 
could get through Dominus ; er—Dominus, Domine, 
Dominum, Domin—, Domin—; if you can get 
through Dominus without a mistake I’ll give you a 
hundred pounds.” 

David jumped up in his chair and upset a plate. 

“Will you really?” he demanded. “Will you 
really? Honest Injun?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Sir Gordon, with a look of 
exquisite pain at so distressing a phrase as “ Honest 
Injun.” “Certainly. It’s quite time a gentleman 
who can decline Mensa had a balance at the bank. 
I shall ask your kind guardian to accept a hundred 
pounds for you, and place it for you in her deposit 
account at the Army and Navy Stores. But, please, 
I beg of you to empty your mouth before you 
begin.” 

David waived all chewing of his bread and 
marmalade, and gulped it down in mass formation. 
Then he gabbled through a rendering of Dominus, 
which Sir Gordon, thinking it resembled what he 
had learned in his youth, accepted as correct. 
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“Excellent!” he said. “Go up to the top of the 
class. That’ll be one hundred pounds—dear, dear.” 
And, sighing heavily, he began to fold up his table- 
napkin. 

But David was anxious for a little more of this 
exciting and profitable game, and announced : 

“T can say Judex, too.” 

“No!” exclaimed Sir Gordon incredulously, lay- 
ing down his napkin and staring at David with an 
affectation of amazement and admiration. ‘No! 
Not Judex, too?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried David. “Judex, Judex, Judicem 
—will you give me another hundred pounds if I say 
it right?” 

“Of course,” replied Sir Gordon, with an 
appalling sigh. 

And David accordingly obliged with the declen- 
sion of Judex. 

“That will be two hundred,” groaned Sir Gordon, 
drawing his cheque-book from his pocket. With the 
utmost solemnity—nay, almost with the air of one 
who was signing away his inheritance—he began to 
write a cheque for this bewildering sum. 

“But I can say Amo as well!” shouted David. 

“No, spare me Amo,” begged Sir Gordon. “I 
am but a poor man at best—a poor, poor man.” 
And having written a cheque for two hundred pounds 
he handed it to the boy» and said: “Ask your 
guardian if she would be so kind—so very kind—as 
to take care of that for you. And now, good morn- 
ing to you. Let me escape from this cavern before 
I am robbed of my last shilling. Good morning.” 

There was something. so pathetic in this remark, 
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and in his exit from the room with one hand behind 
his back, that David, after a great conquest over his 
covetousness, rushed to catch him up in the hall, and 
asked tremblingly : 

“Are you—are you sure you can afford all 
that?” 

Sir Gordon looked down on the upturned face but 
didn’t answer till he had pushed his arms into his 
overcoat. Then he announced, as if it were the great 
Rule of Life: 

“Whatever Koko wants he must have.” 


$3 


So David became the proud possessor of two 
hundred pounds. What became of this fortune we 
scarcely like to tell. We know so well that Mrs. 
Macassa completely satisfied her conscience when she 
used it for her housekeeping bills, that the bald de- 
scription of the embezzlement seems unjust to her. 
We know that she argued to herself: “I have got 
into debt by keeping a home for this child and by 
making parties for him, and it’s only right that affairs 
should be put straight. The boy was given two 
hundred pounds, and he has had it spent on him— 
and I am entitled to my remuneration. Besides, next 
year my expenses may be less and perhaps I shall 
be able to save a little.” Mrs. Macassa, to the end 
of ther life, believed that a time would come when 
she would close her financial year, not only without a 
deficit, but even with a credit balance. So did the 
Jews await Elijah. 
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How Sir Gordon managed it we know not; but, 
on the afternoon of David’s chastisement and re- 
bellion, he discovered at the Army and Navy Stores 
all about this untimely dissolution of the two hundred 
pounds. He walked instantly down the steps of the 
building into Victoria Street, waved his cane rather 
frantically to a passing four-wheeler, and told the 
cabman to drive with all speed to Mrs. Macassa’s 
address. The cabman decided that it was a death-bed 
or a fire and, infected with excitement, whipped up 
his horse till it cantered and even galloped along 
the streets. They reached the door of Mrs. Macassa’s 
house; Sir Gordon stepped out almost before the 
vehicle was still, paid the driver with a half-sovereign, 
turned the key of the lock and walked into the dining- 
room, where Mrs. Macassa was seated, recovering 
from the brutal treatment she had received from 
David. . 

Upstairs in his room, where he had thrown him- 
self miserably on his bed, David heard the turning 
of the key in the lock. He heard the rapid footsteps 
of someone marching into the dining-room. He 
heard Sir Gordon’s voice as he addressed Mrs. 
Macassa. The boy leapt up into a sitting position. 
Everything that he had heard was abnormal. Sir 
Gordon was an hour earlier than usual; his passing 
into the dining-room was strangely quick and signifi- 
cant; above all, he was actually, after years of silence, 
speaking directly to Mrs. Macassa. David, still over- 
wrought, took fright at these movements downstairs. 
He rushed to the door and to the top of the stairs te 
catch what the raised voices were saying. Distinctly 
he heard Sir Gordon use the words: “No better than 
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a common thief”; he heard Mrs. Macassa almost 
shouting in her vehement indignation. While his 
heart-beats accelerated, he caught her shrill phrase : 
“You brute! You brute! You brute! After all 
I’ve done!” and he even suspected that Mrs. 
Macassa, blind with temper, was striking Sir Gordon. 
David hurried down a little way and leaned over the 
banisters to see. Yes, Sir Gordon.was standing, 
rigid and magnificent in his anger, while Mrs. 
Macassa, frenzied with passion, was actually pummel- 
ling him with a clenched fist. ‘‘ Madam,” said the 
deep voice of Sir Gordon, who was too dignified to 
offer any resistance to this madness, “you are beside 
yourself. Permit me to go. .I shall not remain ten 
minutes in the house.” “Go! Go!” cried Mrs. 
Macassa, “and take your ” David did not catch 
the next word, for it was a word he did not know. 
“A common thief, indeed! And what are you? 
Haven’t you robbed people of more than money? 
How many have you trampled on to obtain your 
ends? Ruin and misery enough you’ve caused to 
all who’ve met you.” Sir Gordon’s voice broke in: 
“Excuse me, madam, if I have beholden myself to 
anyone, I have always accepted my engagements. 
But as for secretly embezzling trust funds——” 
“How dare you?” cried Mrs. Macassa. “How dare 
you use such words to me? How dare you? How 
dare you?” And she stamped her foot unable to 
find another word. 

Sir Gordon was approaching the dining-room 
door. “We will not continue this dispute. If you 
will allow me to go upstairs I will get a few things 
and then go out of your house for the last time. To- 
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morrow I will send my man to fetch the remainder. | 
wish you a good evening.” 

David hastened back into his room. Up the stairs 
came the heavy steps—past David’s door—and up to 
the room above. Overhead they sounded as Sir 
Gordon tramped from wardrobe to suit-case. It 
seemed as though he had forgotten David’s existence. 

On three floors of Mrs. Macassa’s house three 
people were now alone with their thoughts. Sir 
Gordon concentrated his mind on packing his suit- 
case. David sat on his bed and told himself with 
the weary reiterations of despair that Sir Gordon was 
leaving for ever and ever. He was leaving for ever 
and ever. Never more would his key turn in the 
lock and save David from punishment. Never more 
would he take David on excursions to town. Never 
more would he pour his gifts into David’s hands. 
Too stunned to cry, David sat on his bed and swung 
his legs. Downstairs Mrs. Macassa had thrown her- 
self into a chair where her breathing could become 
quieter. In the mental disorder of the moment she 
was speaking aloud and incoherently to herself. 

But, as her reason balanced again, she faced the 
fact that her world lay in ashes at her feet. If Sir 
Gordon meant to disappear and to take David with 
him her livelihood had gone. Pride bade her tell him 
to go—tell him that she refused to be dependent on 
such as he. She would go out and starve—it would 
be a fitting recompense after all she had done. But 
quickly other thoughts won to mastery. Why should 
she punish herself by accepting destitution? No, it 
was not herself she must punish—certainly not—but 
him. Let him pay—let him pay, by all means, and 
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pay till it hurt. If he refused she would make him 
pay. 

At the back of her mind Mrs. Macassa knew that 
such thoughts were absurd, for Sir Gordon would 
admit every penny of his responsibilities. But it was 
good to pretend she was forcing him. It was good to 
disguise her desire to keep David (and the accom- 
panying emoluments) as a defiant claim for damages. 
Else it might have seemed a victory for Sir Gordon. 

By the time he was to be heard descending from 
the second floor Mrs. Macassa had formed her plan. 
She hurried up to David’s room on the first landing, 
flung his door wide, and, when Sir Gordon was three 
paces away, sat on the boy’s bed and gathered him 
into her arms in an embrace worthy of Dora Char- 
treuse. It was meant to be an affecting picture, and 
to say to the brutal Sir Gordon : ‘You see, the child 
to whom I have devoted my life clings to me. He 
doesn’t turn and abuse me. He knows who has done 
everything for him.” 

Sir Gordon stood in the framework of the door 
and looked down upon the picture with an expression 
of sadness and bitterness. David saw that sadness, 
but he was too beaten with the storms that had passed 
over his head to struggle from the embrace of Mrs. 
Macassa and rush towards his friend. He remained 
placidly where he was and gazed up into the grey- 
bearded face, which he believed was going out of his 
life for ever. And presumably Sir Gordon thought 
that the boy had really chosen the woman who fed 
and clothed him in preference to a whimsical old 
gentleman who occasionally took him to the Army 
and Navy Stores. 
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So he came forward and patted the boy gently on 
the head as a man will do when he is loth to say 
good-bye and dares not trust himself to speak very 
much. And there was a huskiness in his voice as 
he said: “That’s right, Kokoman. Be loyal to the 
ladies. And always be good to your guardian, who 
is very, very kind to you. Take care of her.” He 
let the palm rest a little longer on the boy’s head as 
he muttered absent-mindedly : 

“Good-bye, Koko. Always speak the truth and 
shame the devil.” 

He did not even kiss David, but, placing his hand 
behind his back, walked out of the door and down 
the stairs to the hall. A few seconds later the hall 
door closed. 


PART II 
THE WORK OF THE SECOND TEACHER 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW IS IT THAT YE SOUGHT ME? 


§ 1 

On her dressing-table among the scent-bottles 
Madame Chartreuse had a photograph of David as 
a baby of two years old. Never would David have 
another photograph like this one, for he would never 
be so beautiful again. Men-folk are only allowed 
such supreme beauty in the years when they are too 
young to be aware of it. Else would they be more 
insufferable than they are. In the photograph the 
David-baby was sitting upon a gorgeous cushion, 
quite naked, save for a strip of Maltese lace which 
dropped from his shoulder into a convenient place 
upon his lap. Or rather, he had no lap, for the fat 
legs were straight out and wide apart, display- 
ing the soles of his feet to the camera. The ten 
toes seemed to know that they would figure honour- 
ably in the picture, and stood up like troopers at 
attention. Perhaps the big toes, conscious of their 
ascendancy, were looking a trifleycocksure. But the 
‘feature which caused Auntie Dora to become most 
enthusiastic was David’s pair of sad and wistful 

eyesrt® 
They were very sad and very wistful; so much so 
that, one day, when David was fifteen years old and 
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seated upon Auntie Dora’s sofa to study the intri- 
cacies of her toilet, he picked up the frame 
and, staring into the wondering eyes of the baby, 
demanded : 

“Ts that really me? Good night!” 

“Yes,” answered Madame Chartreuse, combing a 
curly lock, which was still beautiful, although a few 
silver threads had appeared since last we saw her 
dressing her hair. “Isn’t he perfectly lovely? And 
you’re just like that now.” 

“I’m not! I deny it!” exclaimed David. 

“Of course you’re not—in figure,” explained 
Auntie Dora. ‘How could you be when he’s two 
and you’re fifteen? But you’ve got the same lovely 
wistful eyes.” She laid down her comb and picked 
up the photograph. “Oh, it’s the loveliest baby that 
ever was! Look at its little feet asking to be tickled, 
and its ducky little toes, and its lovely, lovely sad 
eyes. And that’s a most beautiful piece of my own 
Maltese lace. I bought it in Paris and paid I forget 
what for it. Oh, you darling!” and she kissed the 
glass of the frame. “Yum-yum-yum. I did love 
you when you were like that.” 

“I’m sorry it’s all over between us, then,” said 
David, for boys at fifteen are always making re- 
grettable efforts to be funny. 

“Oh, ‘how you do pick me up, David! ” objected 
Madame Chartreuse. Abandoning her toilet for a 
while, she relaxed her effort to sit straight and became 
fat on her chair like a canary on its perch. “You 
- know I love you better than I love anyone else in 
the world, excepting him, of course ’—she jerked her 
head towards the Monsieur’s study—“but he’s so 
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glum and silent when he’s got his pipe that I 
can’t make love to him. But your eyes really 
haven’t changed a bit. They’re as sad and wistful 
as ever. Stand up and let’s have a look at you, 
David.” 

David stood up, smiling, and Auntie Dora sur- 
veyed him from his head, which had a few wavy 
curls like her own, to his feet, which (we hesitate to 
say) had gone into canary socks and patent-leather 
shoes. There was every reason why Madame Char- 
treuse, who liked dainty hose and footwear above all 
things, should be satisfied with David’s appearance. 
He was a tall boy of small hips and slender, shapely 
limbs. One would guess him a runner at a glance. 
And it was so. Though only indifferent at football 
and lamentable at cricket, he could run with the best. 
And flat-racing had cut his figure very finely. It was 
a figure worthy of the Isthmian Games. So Auntie 
Dora promptly pulled him down to her chair and gave 
him a great hug. : 

“And you’ve got a lovely figure,” she said as she 
released him. “I’m glad, because it was always my 
great beauty.” 

David returned to the sofa and picked up the 
photograph again. After studying it he replaced it 
with a sigh. “The little brute does look rather sad 
about the eyes, doesn’t he?” His glance travelled 
to the trees that could be seen through the window. 
“Poor little beggar, I suppose he knew what he was 
in for.” 

He had no sooner uttered the words than Auntie 
Dora relinquished her comb and allowed her hands to 
rest idly on the table. 
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“David,” she said, “why do you talk like that? 
Aren’t you happy? If you are, it’s very unkind of 
you, because those remarks make me miserable.” She 
gathered up her handkerchief and suitably brushed 
her eyes. “Aren’t you happy, darling?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” grumbled David, who perhaps 
liked the suggestion of a romantic unhappiness. “I 
don’t know.” 

“But why not?” persisted Auntie Dora petu- 
lantly. ‘You make me angry when you talk like 
that. Everybody loves you and is good to you, 
aren’t they? Even that man, Hay, has always been 
kind to you, and Heaven knows I’ve tried to be. It 
isn’t my fault ifi——” and here Auntie Dora broke 
down and had to make great play with a hand-mirror 
and a powder-puff before the traces of tears could be 
removed from her face. 


§ 20 

It was all true. David had certainly carried into 
his sixteenth year the wistful eyes of the baby. But 
then, how should eyes be other than wistful when 
they are the windows of a castle where secrets are 
stored? And David’s head, in these days, was a 
crowded fastness of secrets. 

Biggest secret of all, of course, was his resolution 
to be acclaimed as a great author. He had given it 
publicity, that once, in his prize essay. But no one 
had taken any notice of it. Neither Mrs. Macassa 
nor Madame Chartreuse had thought this ambition 
worth any subsequent reference; and, for that reason, 
he would never, never, never speak of it again. He 
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was not going to bring out his master motive, the 
driving force of his life, to have it smiled at; or to 
have it indulged out of kindness; or even to have it 
praised, if the praise only meant that they credited 
him with a pretty talent. Let them live long enough, 
and it was not himself, but an acclaiming world, that 
should teach them his true merit. 

He was not, it must be confessed, much nearer 
this recognition than when he was eight years old. 
He was now a schoolboy in a top-hat at Westminster, 
for Westminster was the school that Sir Gordon had 
decided should have the crowning honour of educat- 
ing him—possibly because Westminster was near the 
Army and Navy Stores and therefore could not be far 
from the Kingdom of God. And at Westminster he 
was only amongst the drove of unremarkable boys. 
But he liked to believe that this inadequate position 
was his penalty for idling over great literature and 
dreaming long dreams. 

One master alone, he felt, had any inkling of 
young Rossenal’s worth. David treasured as springs 
of encouragement two outbursts of this sympathetic 
scholar. One was when he suddenly called out : 

“Rossenal, you’re not attending to a word I’m 
saying.” 

And David had replied: “Yes, sir, 1am; ” which 
was a pleasant lie any healthy boy would have told 
on being rudely awakened. 

“No, sir, you’re not,” contradicted the master. 
“Anyone could see from your dreamy eyes that you 
were soaring higher than we poor mortals can 


> follow.” 


And David blushed with pleasure. 
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On another occasion this same sensible master, 
after publicly complimenting Rossenal on a really 
fine essay, said: “What astonishes me is that the 
idlest boy in the class should write the best essay. 
Ah, well, I suppose every genius is like that.” 

And David had blushed again. Henceforward, 
whatever happened, he could always look back on his 
schooldays and remember that one master had under- 
stood him. 
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Another great secret that hid behind David’s eyes 
was his determination to shake off Mrs. Macassa’s 
tyranny, and, if necessary, to become the tyrant him- 
self. Since that day when he had so unchivalrously 
returned her beating he had continued this simple 
but effective mode of resistance. He had reasoned to 
himself that, if every time Mrs. Macassa beat him he 
stung her like a nettle, she would soon think it better 
not to touch him. So in the early years when he was 
still young enough to have his cheeks boxed he in- 
variably resisted such execution with fists and feet and 
head. And when Mrs. Macassa, observing that 
David was shooting up into a fine sapling, retired 
from active chastisement and fell back upon a raised 
voice and a punishing tongue, ‘the systematically 
replied with piercing remarks of his own, carefully 
sharpening them so that they might wound as deeply 
as possible. 

This new warfare pleased him; it was literary; 
and several of his later achievements in it seemed very 
promising; as, for instance, when he had said quietly, 
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after allowing her frothy temper to subside, “Really, 
your querulousness increases with advancing years.” 
He thought he had never improved upon that either 
in delicacy of phrase or in painfulness of sting. It 
was far better than an early remark : “ No wonder Mr. 
Macassa died before you’d been married a year.” He 
regretted that as cheap, and bad art. Poor David! 
the only noble feature about his brutal methods was a 
certain pride which forbade him to publish these 
battles or to speak against Mrs. Macassa. She might 
revile him as she liked to Auntie Dora and others, 
but he would hold his peace. He would fight alone. 
David saw the whole contest as a romance. Mrs. 
Macassa was a sort of Mrs. Partington, trying to 
sweep back the Atlantic Ocean. The silly, futile 
soul! He was almost sorry for her. How could she 
sweep back the rising tide of David Rossenal ? 

And another secret was his steady quest for the 
truth of his birth. Long ago he had decided that 
Madame Chartreuse was his mother; and he would 
marvel that she could so lack imagination as not to 
guess that he had put together her casual and danger- 
ous remarks and therewith built the Truth. But a 
native generosity taught him never to allow Madame 
Chartreuse to suspect his suspicions. Sometimes he 
wondered if this generosity-came from his unknown 
father, for, as far as he could see, it was ‘no part of 
Auntie Dora’s composition. His unknown father ! 
Of course he had hoped to give the great Sir Gordon 
Hay this rdle, and the hope had been pleasant. But 
it perished that day when David committed his great 
crime. © 

Yes, ere he was sixteen he had seared his con- 
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science with a criminal act. While pushing through 
the forest of mystery as excitedly as a huntsman be- 
hind hounds, he had chanced upon the discovery that 
Mrs. Macassa, before securing his admission to West- 
minster, had signed a statement about his parentage. 
“Now,” thought David, “tally-ho! The scent is 
strong. Let me see that document and I shall know 
all. I’ll ride it down, by heaven, I will!” He found 
much pleasure in thinking of himself as the Lonely 
Rider and the Silent Hunter. And soon he learned 
that Mrs. Macassa was moving great forces to retrieve 
the document from the school authorities. Tally-ho! 
the chase was nearly over. And then she wrote to 
him, saying that he would be given an important 
letter to bring home on his week-end holiday: and 
he realized that, if only he could stoop to the dis- 
honour of opening the letter, the secret would be in 
his hands. Yes, yes, the secret had turned to bay. 
The envelope that was given him was long and white, 
and its address was typed. David stopped in his 
walk from Westminster and stood in Victoria Street 
near the entrance of the Army and Navy Stores. The 
very stones around and the steps of the old Stores 
cried out to him to open and read. The envelope 
could be replaced, the address could be re-typed. 
Hang it! had not hea right to know? Wasn’t this 
sending of the letter by his hand, instead of through 
the post, a move of Fate’s to put the chance of know- 
ledge within his grasp? Of course. He’d be a 
nerveless, womanish creature to weaken with pin- 
prick scruples now. Still, “dirty play ” was an ugly 
phrase. ‘Oh, confound it!” muttered David. 
“Here goes! ” and in a burst of unreasoning rebellion 
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he broke the envelope. As he did it his heart beat 
high. It was a tense moment when a boy, who had 
been looking for a father, was on the threshold of 
finding him. But only a blow of disappointment 
and confusion felled David as he read among cer- 
tain high-sounding words the one sentence that 
mattered : 

“David Rossenal, as I have been told and believe, 
is the son of Henry Dunn Rossenal, gentleman, and 
Mrs. Rossenal.” 

Henry Dunn Rossenal! Who the devil was he! 
And who cared? Henry Dunn Rossenal! Who 
cared? Who cared? “I suppose God did it to pay 
me out,” grumbled David, as he started to ascend the 
steps of the Stores to buy a new envelope in the 
stationery department. But he stopped, deciding not 
to enter. The whole building would seem painted 
and furnished with disappointment, scented and noisy 
with it. Instead, he walked along to a shop opposite 
Victoria Station, where he purchased the envelope 
and had the address typed thereon. And then, stand- 
ing outside in the noise of the traffic, he placed the 
document in its new home and sucked and sealed the 

.flap. He felt as if he were burying not only his 
honour but also a fine hope. 
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There were yet other things that found secret 
chamber-room in David’s head. He was nearly six- 
teen now, and it was many months since he had 
discovered in some dark places of his mind strange 
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new promptings and urges, and a strange new curi- 

osity about Life and the forces of Life. Perhaps he 

was a little frightened at these hitherto undiscovered 

dungeons. But, though confused, anxious, and some- 

times lost, he asked no questions, preferring to 
«explore the dark places alone. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 


§ 1 

WueEN for the last time Sir Gordon Hay marched 
through Mrs. Macassa’s door, like a triumphant army 
out of a desolated capital, he went into winter quarters 
at his club and then rented a suite of rooms in St. 
James’s Street, Piccadilly. . From this fortress he 
would often bear down upon Westminster, and, cap- 
turing a very willing victim in David, carry him off 
to higwstronghold. Being older and greyer now, he 
would make his early break-up the text for much 
whimsical humour, discoursing upon the weight of 
his great age, the proximity of the grave, and his 
desire that Mr. Koko should comfort his declining 
years. 

Mr. Koko, therefore, was allowed to comfort his 
declining years at Hippodrome matinées and at well- 
spread teas in the Refreshment Department of the 
Army and Navy Stores. Or sometimes they would 
wile away an afternoon at billiards. And no matter 
how remote the place of their entertainment might be, 
they always at four o’clock took a cab and directed 
the driver to the Army and Navy Stores, where tea 
could be obtained, and Hovis bread. After tea they 
would walk back through St. James’s Park while the 
sun was setting behind the trees, and at the gate 
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near the old battlemented palace Sir Gordon would 
dismiss his young ward, thanking him for thus mak- 
ing soft and easy the last days of an old man. As 
he shook Mr. Rossenal’s hand he always pressed into 
its palm a sovereign, with which the illustrious 
scholar might comfort his own early years at 
Westminster. 

At first David’s billiards were such as to awaken 
deep pity in the breast of his host. The boy would 
make careful preparations and take a momentous time 
about his aim so as to eliminate all chances of missing 
that red ball which lay at such a distressing distance 
at the other end of the table. Sir Gordon, a statue 
of Patience, would murmur: “I beg of you not to 
hurry. There is the whole afternoon.” Perhaps in 
poking the cue, as he took aim, David would acci- 
dentally push his ball a little way, and Sir Gordon 
would solemnly agree to this arrangement, saying : 
“Certainly! Certainly! By all means have the ball 
where you like.” If, after these long preparations, 
David did actually miss the red ball, Sir Gordon 
always announced with great gravity: “The main | 
object of the game, Koko, is to hit the ball.” And ~ 
David would be guilty of replying : “Oh, please shut 
up; you make me nervous.” 

But soon David acquired great skill and Sir 
Gordon was obliged to change the tone of his sar- 
casm. Nowadays, if David first went into a bottom 
pocket off the red and then into a middle pocket off 
the white, his demoralized opponent would suggest 
with a sigh: ‘There are still four pockets you haven’t 
tried yet.” And when David, much braced and ex- 
cited by this bitter appreciation, hastened to visit the 
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top pockets, he heard Sir Gordon groan: “Dear, 
dear! Dear, dear! So much science against one 
decrepit old man! ” 

It was a late November afternoon when a spell of 
dry, cold weather held London frostbound, that Sir 
Gordon, having decided against draughty theatres 


and billiard-rooms, turned his key in the door in St. ~~ 


James’s Street and led David upstairs to his suite of 
rooms. A fire roared in the grate, and its welcome 
was so hearty that David flung himself into an easy 
chair before it. A desire came upon him to revive 
the old evenings of Mrs. Macassa’s household, and he 
said to his host, as that weary gentleman let himself 
down into the opposite arm-chair: “Read us some 
poetry like you used to do.” 

At hearing this abominable breach of syntax Sir 
Gordon started as though he had been stabbed, and 
moaned ; “‘ Agsvou used to do,’ not ‘ like.’ ‘As you 
used to do.’ Do they teach you to commit these 
solecisms at Westminster? ‘ Like you used to do,’ 
indeed! Think of it!” 

“Oh, never mind that,” retorted David cheerfully. 
“Read us some poetry.” 

“No,” sighed Sir Gordon, “my poetry-reading 
days are done— 


**« When you are old and grey, and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire——’ ”’ 


“Nonsense,” interrupted David; and, jumping up 
suddenly out of his chair, which caused his ‘host 
another start, he walked over to the book-shelf. Sir 


Gordon turned his head to watch the boy’s move- 
C | 
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ments. Perhaps the light of the leaping fire, or the 
sitting position of the watcher, made David appear 
taller than he really was. But when Sir Gordon saw 
the grace that had come to. David he was surprised 
into a new admiration. And there rose unbidden to 
his mind, since poetry was in the air, the familiar 
words : 
** Long he perused 

His spirited air, and wondered who he was, 

For very young he seemed, tenderly reared, 

Like some young cypress, tall and dark and straight.”’ 


The lines were an inspiration. “Bring Matthew 

apaed he called to David’s back, “and open it up 
‘ Sohrab and Rustum.’ ” 

“Saw-rab and how much?” asked David, bring- 
ing the volume. 

“¢ Sohrab and how much!’ ” echoed Sir Gordon, 
shaking his head despairingly at so sacrilegious a 
reference to a revered poem. “Give the book to me. 
I’ll find it. ‘ Sohrab and how much!’ ” 

David handed over the book and remained stand- 
ing in front of Sir Gordon’s chair. Once again his 
host received an impression of the boy’s good height, 
and asked : 

“How old are you, Koko? Twenty-five? ” 

“No,” laughed David. “Sixteen.” 

“Sixteen !” Sir Gordon raised his eyebrows. “A 
great age! A most important and responsible age! 
And when shall you go to Oxford?” 

“Oxford?” exclaimed David, a slight blush pour- 
ing over his face. . “TY didn’t think I was going 
there.” ee 
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For David had enough wisdom to know that his 
going to Oxford was a matter that lay in the lap of 
his present host. How like Sir Gordon to spring 
this news upon him! It reminded him of that 
morning when he folded up his  table-napkin 
and said he would give Mr. Rossenal two hundred 
pounds. 

“Oxford, of course,” continued Sir Gordon. 
“Oxford must have the distinction of Mr. Rossenal’s 
name upon its rolls. What profession do you think 
of adorning? What are you going to be?” 

“T don’t know,” answered David. 

“Then you must certainly go to Oxford.” 

As if the subject were closed, Sir Gordon picked 
up Matthew Arnold and straightway began to 
read : 


“* The first grey of morning filled the East : 


“Poke up the fire, Koko, to give me more light, 
and go and sit down.” 

David set the fire blazing up the chimney and 
returned to the comfort of his chair. He kept his 
gaze fixed on the face of the reader. It was not easy 
for Sir Gordon’s old eyes to read by the leaping 
flames, but such a student of effect knew that “Sohrab 
and Rustum” would be far more mysterious in the 
lurid glow of the fire. So he read on, with his book 
and his face illuminated by the flames. And David 
listened almost breathlessly. 

And soon it might be said that he no longer 
listened but only saw. 
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§ 2 

He saw the hushed Tartar camp by the side of the 
River Oxus and the grey dawn stealing into the tent — 
of young Sohrab. He saw the restless youth rise — 
from his couch, buckle on his sword, and, going 
out into the morning, pass through the clustering 
bivouacs of the Tartars, till he reached the pavilion 
of their commander, old Peran-Wisa. ‘Who art 
thou? Speak!” Peran-Wisa’s startled question set 
David’s heart throbbing. “Is there news or any 
night alarm? ” o3 

And Sohrab, standing by the bedside of his cap- BN 
tain, told Peran-Wisa that he knew himself to be the — 
son of the renowned Persian warrior, Rustum, and | 
all his life he had sought his father. ... é 

David leaned a little forward in his chair. Hewas © 
merging his identity into that of young Sohrab, and, 
as he realized that the Tartar legions, including © 


Sohrab, were about to give battle to the Persians, 
among whom was Sohrab’s unsuspecting father, the — 


famous Rustum, the intensity of his interest stiffened 
him like a spell. 


** IT seek one man, one man, and one alone, 
Rustum, my father, who I hoped should greet, 
Should one day greet upon some well-fought field 
His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 
So long I hoped, but him I never find. 
Come, then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 
Let the two armies rest to-day: but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man: if I prevail, 
Rustum will surely hear it——” 
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But old Peran-Wisa, as old men do, replied 
deprecatingly : ““O Sohrab, canst thou not rest among 
the Tartar chiefs who love thee ?»—why, David could 
almost hear the voice of Madame Chartreuse : “ Aren’t 
you happy? Everybody loves you, and is kind to 
you;” and he thrilled with pride, as Peran-Wisa, 
seeing the futility of such bloodless counsel, ex- 
claimed: “But who can keep the lion’s cub from 
ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son?” 

“Yes, who has governed me?” thought David. 

Then he saw the daylight rising over the camps 
and the two armies facing each other, with a stretch 
of plain between. And there stood stout old Peran- 
Wisa calling to the Persian hosts to choose a single 
warrior who should fight their champion, Sohrab, 
man to man. And after the name of Sohrab had 
ruffled the ranks of Persia like a breeze in the wheat- 
fields, behold! a messenger running to seek the un- 
conquerable Rustum, and beseech him to take up the 
challenge. Here was a development for which 
Sohrab had not bargained! David’s lips parted 
slightly as he heard the grand words of Gudurz, the 
messenger : 

‘“‘ The armies are drawn out and stand at gaze: 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion—and thou know’st his name— 
Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 
O Rustum, like thy might is this young man’s, 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart. . . 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose.”’ 


But Rustum, like another ancient hero, sulked in 
his tent. ani and for some reason that was 


| 
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fogged to David, he knew not that, in the fresh young 
voice of Sohrab his own son was calling him, for he 
replied : 


‘* What care I, though all speak Sohrab’s fame, 
For would that I myself had such a son 
And not that one slight, helpless girl I have.” 


But Gudurz knew how to sting the sullen tiger into 
action, and shot a well-barbed taunt : 


“‘Take heed lest men should say, 
Like some old miser Rustum hoards his fame, 
And shuns to peril it with younger men; ’”’ 


whereupon Rustum rose in his anger, and cried: 


““ Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame. 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms; 
Let not man say of Rustum he was matched 
In single fight with any mortal man.” 


So then, on the sand between the two armies, 
Sohrab and Rustum would meet in single combat, 
neither knowing that they were father and son. 
“Poke up the fire, Koko,” interrupted Sir Gordon. 
“T can scarcely see.” 

David stirred up the flames again, and, without a 
word, retired into his chair. Sir Gordon’s voice 
resumed its possession of the room, and David saw 
Rustum stepping from the Persian ranks, and plac- 
ing his giant frame upon the sands. And there came 
Sohrab, “like some young cypress, tall and dark 
and straight,” while a deep pity entered Rustum’s 
soul. For one moment Sohrab suspected that the 
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splendid warrior who faced him was Rustum himself, 
and cried out : 


‘* Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul! 
Art thou not Rustum? Speak! Art thou not he? ”’ 


But Rustum—the pity of it!—roughly rebuked 
the heady presumption of Sohrab in thinking that 
the mighty Rustum would stoop to battle with such 
a stripling. 

‘* Rash boy, men look on Rustum’s face and flee! 

Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield 

Or else thy bones shall strew this sand.’’ 


And to this insolent patronage Sohrab’s haughty 
answer would have been David’s own: 


“ Thou wilt not fright me so; 
I am no girl to be made pale by words. 
Begin! ” 


And they began. Rustum hurled his spear, but 
the agile Sohrab, leaping aside, escaped the weapon. 
Rustum then seized his huge club and struck at his 
foe, who once again sprang away, “lithe as a glanc- 
ing snake,” while Rustum followed his own blow, 
and fell to his knees. Now why did Sohrab forbear 
to pierce his fallen enemy ? Why did he only employ 
soft words? 


* Thou strik’st too hard: that club of thine will float 
Upon the summer floods, and not my bones. 
Thou say’st thou art not Rustum: be it so. 
Who art thou, then, that canst so touch my soul? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too. . . 
But — was my heart thus touched before.” 
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For a while David thought that father and son 
were about to recognize each other, but no! Rustum, ~ 
terrible with rage, rose to his feet, and cried: 


‘** Girl, nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands, 
Curl’d minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words, 
Fight.: sas 

All the pity I had is gone 
Because thou hast shamed me before the hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl’s wiles.” 


So in fearful earnest was the fight resumed, while 
a whirlwind of dust wrapped the combatants. Success 
swayed from one side to the other till the fatal 
moment, when the older warrior shouted his dreadful 
name, “RUSTUM!” 


ee a 


“* Sohrab heard that shout, 

And shrank amaz’d: back he recoiled one step 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing Form. \ 
And then he stood bewildered, and then dropped 

His covering shield, and the spear pierced his side. ae 
He reeled, and, staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell, : 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all the cloud, 
And the two armies saw the pair, y 
Saw Rustum standing safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab wounded upon the bloody sand.” 


Ah, it was all over now. The climax was reached. _ 
Sohrab had only to reveal his sonship to Rustum, 
and Rustum to cry in an agony of remorse and love: — 
“O boy, thy father!” 1 

Thus, by the side of the River Oxus, died Sohrab, fi 
mighty Rustum’s son; died in the most tenderly — 


iy, 
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vibrating notes of Sir Gordon’s voice. The voice 
stopped, and then began to beat out the glorious 
close. The words seemed to march past like a 
funeral procession. 


‘* But the majestic River floated on 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste 
Under the solitary moon: he flowed 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgungé, 
Brimming and bright and large: then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 
The long-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath’d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


§ 3 

“Turn on the light, Koko,” said Sir Gordon. 

And David rose from the dark depths of the arm- 
chair. His head and cheeks were hot,'and his face 
was slightly scorched by the fire. His mind could 
frame no words, for some muffled drum at the back 
of his head seemed to be beating the words: 


“But the majestic River floated on 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land——”’ 


J 
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And for the rest of the evening neither the warmth 
deserted his face, nor those closing words their dim 
recess in his mind. If the conversation languished a 
minute, the words began again: “But the majestic 
River floated on——” 

And, as he walked back to Westminster through 
the early darkness of a winter evening, his hot head 
was filled with them. They interlaced with all his 
thoughts, and were heard by his brain, while the 
remarks of passers-by and the noise of the streaming 
traffic were lost. 


‘‘ But the majestic River floated on 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land 
Into the frosty starlight ve 


CHAPTER IX 


MR. W. G. AITCH 


§ 1 

One Westminster master, we have said, was sensible 
enough to understand that there was more in the boy 
Rossenal than could be seen in his Latin verses. 
This gentleman was a short and dapper dandy who 
supported the comic name of Mr. W. G. Aitch. Mr. 
Walter George Aitch not only appreciated his lazy 
and mooning pupil, but even treated him with some 
affection. True, he showed this affection in making 
young Rossenal his chief butt, and raising roars of 
laughter at his expense. But, since there was always 
a dim note of admiration in his satire, David, while 
pretending to dislike “being always got at,’’ was 
really rather gratified. 

Perhaps Mr. Aitch’s affection was born in that 
deep blush which David hung out on his cheeks, 
when his master made the famous remark: ‘‘ What 
astonishes me most is that the idlest boy in the class 
should write the best essay. Ah, well,,.I suppose 
every genius is like that.” Or perhaps Mr. Aitch, 
having descried through the fog of Rossenal’s idle- 
ness the lamp of genius burning yellow, was pleased 
with his own penetration, and liked to think of David 
as his pec overy. . And he could but know 
that Rosse ough as idle as a grazing horse, 
99 
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would be the first to show symptoms of gripping a 
fine idea of Mr. W. G. Aitch’s, and the quickest 
to respond to his intense literary enthusiasm. 

For the literary Mr. Aitch would no sooner meet 
a fine simile in Virgil than he would break away from 
the lesson and traverse with kindling enthusiasm 
whole fields of literature in pursuit of cognate beau- 
ties. One thing would lead him to another. He 
would quote from Shakespeare, Milton and Shelley. 
In the neighbourhood of Shelley he would espy 
Byron, and run after and overtake him in Greece, 
and then visit Athens and Parnassus and the Gulf of 
Corinth in his company, and die with him at Misso- 
longhi. In Greece he would meet with Socrates, and 
a sorrowful, worshipping eye would be cast on the 
death-scenes of Plato’s “Apology” and “ Phzdo.” 
It was an easy and inevitable gallop from Greece 
into Persia, and here Mr. Aitch, who was a Persian 
scholar of some eminence, became as fresh and fiery 
as a horse that had been too long on the lines, and 
executed a remarkable run down the centuries from 
the ‘‘ Avesta” to Firdusi, Abu-sa’id and Hafiz. He 
would get so excited that he would stutter for words; 
and he would even spit a little over the boys in the 
front row. 

The boys, when they realized that he had taken 
the bit between his teeth and was well away, canter- 
ing recklessly towards Persia and Firdusi instead of 
ambling along the quiet Virgilian road, would sit 
back in their desks, put their hands in their pockets, 
and give themselves up to the restfulness of pure 
recipience. But always Mr. Aitch w David look 
wp and fix him with thrilled and capt | 
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unconscious flattery of those staring eyes inspired 
him. He galloped on into the remotest jungles. And 
when the clock showed that the hour was spent, and 
they had only covered four lines of Virgil instead 
of twenty-four, Mr. Aitch would come to a breathless 
pause and say: “There! People ’d maintain that | 
ought to have been stuffing you with those twenty 
lines of Virgil, but I don’t mind! I’m not here to 
drive sixteen ounces avoirdupois of Latin into your 
memory, but to give you a liberal education. I don’t 
care twopence about giving you facts—anybody can 
remember facts—I’m going to give you ideas. I don’t 
know that it matters if the ideas are right, so long 
as they are ideas—so long as you think. I don’t 
want to teach you to know—not a bit of it !—but to 
interpret. See? Your brain shouldn’t be a cold- 
storage chamber, but a steaming power-house.” And 
Mr. Aitch would stop, feeling sure there was only 
one boy with the cast of mind to know what he was 
talking about. And that was why he had been heard 
to say in the Common Room that, if David, the son 
of Jesse, was a man after God’s own heart, David, 
the son of Rossenal, was a boy after the heart of 
Walter George Aitch. 

Once the class was engaged in writing an exercise, 
and Mr. Aitch, after his fashion, was standing by 
the side of his desk with one hand resting on a pile 
of books and the other on his hip. In this position, 
which showed his figure and tailoring to great ad- 
vantage, he was overlooking the class and intending, 
as every boy knew, to break the silence, as soon as he 
had prepared a witty remark too good to keep to 
bine So no one was surprised when his voice 
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whispered softly: “Pray create as little noise with 
your pens as possible, lest you should awake young 
Rossenal.” There were several titters, and David, 
who made it his policy to see nothing funny in Mr. 
Aitch’s sarcasm, but to take it very seriously, looked 
up from under his eyelids at the humorist, and then 
down upon his work. Silence settled in the room 
again. But this didn’t suit Mr. Aitch, who was 
feeling in a mood to be merry, and murmured: 
“Young Rossenal, you are looking very tired and 
sleepy. Your eyes are distinctly comatose. Per- 
haps you had better seek your dormitory and lie down 
a bit.” Immediately, without a word, David began 
to pack up his books and prepare for departure, 
which provoked Mr. Aitch to exclaim: “Sit down, 
you fool!” And David resumed his seat with 
the martyred look borrowed from Sir Gordon 
Hay. 

Four long minutes of quiet work ensued; and then - 
Mr. Aitch began again, while the boys sighed, as 
though it were impossible to get on with their exer- 
cise until Mr. Aitch had worked off his high spirits: 
“T have been wondering, young Rossenal, what pro- 
fession you think you will be able to enter without 
preliminary work of any kind. Most professions 
erect the protective barrier of competitive examina- 
tions around their pleasaunces. What are you going 
to do after you leave Westminster? ” 

“T shall go to Oxford, sir,” said David, with a 
slight flush. | 

“Shall you? Indeed? But even Oxford has at 
its door a frail and slender examination, which it 
requires its candidates to shake hands with. Perhaps 
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you had better do a little work now, bearing that in 
mind.” ; 

“Well, perhaps I had, sir,” agreed David, picking 
up his pen with great seriousness. 

“Don’t answer me back, you fool!” retorted Mr. 
Aitch, an appreciative smile hovering about his lips. 
The class waited a while, and, having satisfied them- 
selves that Mr. Aitch’s short spasm was over, resumed 
their work. Ten minutes passed slowly by, and 
nothing was heard but the scratching of pens and the 
rustling of paper. And then Mr. Aitch took up his 
parable once more. 

“T have thought it out, young Rossenal.” The 
boys in despair laid down their pens and leant back 
in their seats. ‘I have thought of two professions 
where you could do the minimum of work, and expect 
money to pour into your lap. One is that of a 
crossing sweeper.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed David, in the voice of one 
who was giving great heed to this considered opinion. 

“And the other is that of a pavement artist. You 
could get somebody to do you a dozen villainous 
pictures, and then sit down beside’ them in the 
sunlight.” 

“Yes, I could do that, sir,” endorsed David, and 
he put his pen into his mouth to help him examine 
this latter recommendation in all its aspects. His 
eyes brightened as he glimpsed an obstacle. “But, 
sir, how about when it rained? ” 

“Don’t be a fool, Rossenal; get on with your 
work.” ‘ 

“Yes, sir,” said David placidly. And he bent 
over his task, But he was thinking: “Ah, Mr. 
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W. G. Aitch, I have ideas for my future that you 
can wot not of”; and dreaming of a way in which 
he could gratify both his vindictiveness towards this 
satisfactory master and his affection for him. He 
would dedicate his first volume thus: 


To 
Mr. W. G. AITCH ., 
Whose Cultured Tastes, Fine Enthusiasm, and 
Genial Humour were a source of 
Great Inspiration 
to 
THE WRITER 
This Book 
is affectionately dedicated 
by 3 
THE CROSSING SWEEPER.” 


§ 2 

When David completed his first term in Mr. 
Aitch’s class he had not done sufficient work to justify 
his removal to the form above. So at the beginning 
of the next term he suddenly came to one of those 
vows which, by sheer force of will, he would drive 
himself to keep. We remember how once he drove 
himself from the ignominy of seeking refuge in the 
bathroom to the majesty of facing unknown horrors 
in a dangerous bedroom on the first floor. So David, 
deciding that he liked Mr. Aitch, resolved to do a 
term’s work. He would teach the earth that, to those 
Pes 
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who were sympathetic with him, he could display 


exceedingly fine parts. No matter how much 
drudgery it involved, he would not be beaten that 
term by any boy. 

The result was a sensation. Each week’s mark- 
list showed him an easy first, and Mr. Aitch was 
compelled to say: “Really, young Rossenal, last 
term there was no keeping you from the bottom, and 
this term there is no keeping you from the top”; 
at which David went very red and said nothing. Of 
course, Mr. Aitch found much scope for his humour 
in this strange display on the part of Rossenal: he 
would request him on no account to overstrain; and 


to stop when his head began to ache: he would 
_ explain that he desired no blood-vessels burst in his 


classroom; he protested that he could not afford a 


wreath; and once, when David was labouring with 


some Latin hexameters, he said: “Go easy, young 


_Rossenal, go easy. You’re taxing your meagre 
abilities too far. I vow I prefer the days when you 
used to gaze upon the working world with apathetic 
stare.” 


When the term was over and David was facile 
princeps, Mr. Aitch called him into his room for a 
private chat. 

“Young Rossenal,” he began, “you’re absurd.” 

“Yes, sir,” said David promptly. 

“Don’t be a fool with your ‘ Yes, sir’! But 


_ you’re quite absurd only to work for a passing jest 
or for some sentimental reason. I know that your 


hard grinding this term has been nothing more than 
a tour de force to impress me. But you’ve fine 


abilities and. if vou once got into the habit of work, 
- H ] 
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you’d go far. Now I know perfectly well that Duty 
will never be a strong enough motive to force a boy 
of your cursedly lazy disposition to work. So you 
and I have got to find some motive that is strong 
enough. Now tell me, what is the dream of your 
life?” 

David was quite taken aback with this direct 
question. Not even to Sir Gordon Hay had he ever 
fully revealed his unresting ambition to write. So 
he replied with his eyes on the ground: 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Fudge!” objected Mr. Aitch. “You’re nearly 
seventeen. You’re an obvious visionary. And 
you’ve got some great ambition. What is it?” 

The guilty blood overspread David’s face, and he 
answered : 

“T shouldn’t mind being a bite 

“Of course that’s it. The love of writing is the 
great love of your life. Here is the driving engine. 
Let’s concentrate on that. Where Duty will be 
powerless this will force us through. Understand 
you will never be as great a writer as you might be, 
unless you work hard for the next few years. You 
may have the love of writing—you may have the gift 
(I believe you have), but it’ll never reach its perfec- 
tion unless you refine your taste by contact with the 


literature of the past; unless you stock your mind 


with the world’s greatest ideas so that paltriness be- 
comes impossible to you; unless you sharpen your 
natural faculties by exercising them in metaphysics 
and philosophy; unless you gather in from ten thou- 
sand fields of intellectual beauty "—Mr. Aitch was 
warming up fast, and David’s eyes were fixed on 
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him—‘‘an inexhaustible stock of ornaments and 
graces for garnishing your art. The richness of your 
similes and metaphors, the flexibility of your style, 
the elegance and aptness of your allusions, your voca- 
bulary and gift of phrase will depend on how well 
your mind is stocked. . . . Now, thousands of years 
ago there was a namesake of yours, one David, king 
of Judah; and, when he purposed to build a Temple, 
he spent years in preparation, gathering stocks of 
gold and cedar and ivory and onyx stones and the 
Lord knows what. It should be the same with you. 
If you really want to make of your writing a magnifi- 
cent Temple, you’ll begin dispatching your ships and 
your camels to-day.” 

Mr. Aitch here wiped his lips, and David, whose 
imagination had flared at this romantic idea, was 
already reasoning how far he had spoiled his chances 
of greatness by losing the years that the locust had 
eaten. 

“And,” pursued Mr. Aitch, “just as David and 
Solomon’s great empire enabled them to ransack for 
treasures far and wide, so your opportunities will win 
a world for your caravans. Westminster and Oxford 
will subdue for you vast territories where you can 
cut your cedars and sink your mines.” 

Mr. Aitch stopped, for he saw by young Ros- 
senal’s shining eyes that he had done, what good 
masters seek to do in the souls of their boys: he had 
stirred the sleeping king. 

“Don’t you think there is something in all this, 
Rossenal ? ”~ 

“Yes, sir,” murmured David huskily. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SEA MARGIN 


§ 1 

It is really very unfortunate that the salient moments 
of David’s life should have been connected either 
with one of Mrs. Macassa’s violent outbreaks or with 
her sincere and conscientious appropriation of his 
money. It tends to be misleading. Mrs. Macassa 
was not always in a boiling temper (for which, praise 
be to God!). Nor, we protest again, was she con- 
sciously and coldly unscrupulous. Scruples are 
sharp points in our consciences which prick us when 
we have a fancy to do wrong; and, if our conscience 
lack the tiresome things—well, be it so: it is not so 
much our fault as our good fortune. It is a great 
possession—a safety conscience : how it enables us to 
enjoy perfectly glorious bursts of temper; to read 
other people’s post cards and letters; to appropriate 
their money ; to be rather deceitful about Mr. Rockley 
and Mr. Shadwell; to do all these delightful things 
and always to believe that we are in the right and 
our calumniators in the wrong! It is indeed a great 
possession and not to be exchanged for rubies. 

Mrs. Macassa, among other virtues, was generous 
and hospitable. In addition to the London house 
she tenanted in a Sussex village by the sea a beautiful 
little cottage (the rent of which, so David had ascer- 
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tained, was paid by Mr. Robin Shadwell), and there 
she would spend the summer holidays, taking David 
and all her friends, till the small rooms were over- 
crowded with jostling guests and her temper worn 
by such friction into a raw and inflamed condition. 
David did little more than tolerate these visitors. 
They were mostly Mrs. Macassa’s relatives, and he 
was confident that she spent long hours gossiping 
with them about his idleness at school, his dangerous 
and spiteful symptoms, and his total lack of gratitude 
to a woman who had done so much for him. While 
feeling that they were one and all in the camp of his 
hostile critics, he neither disliked nor blamed them. 
They could not help it if their minds were being 
poisoned. And, for his part, he cared nothing. He 
could afford to snort the air through contemptuous 
nostrils like the high-spirited blood-horse he was. 
One day the world would proclaim their mistake. 
The only relative that David chose to take at all 
seriously was Madame Chartreuse. Although she 
never set foot in the London house she was always 
prepared to come to the Sussex cottage and to bring 
her hat-boxes; her trunks; a greyhound of doubtful 
pedigree, which she believed to be a champion; and 
the Monsieur. Ever since David had discovered that 
this was the lady whose gracious substance had gone 
to the shaping of his own limbs, he had come to two 
decisions: the one, that he would never reproach her 
for any unhappiness that might cloud his birth; and 
the other, that he must set about loving her properly. 
It was fitting that he should love her, and he would 
certainly do so. Nay, he was sure he really did do 
so. He loved her little vanities and weaknesses; he 
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loved her softness, her nice dresses and her fragrance. 
She was a man’s woman, he said—even a boy could 
feel it; and he liked to powder her arms and to 
arrange her dress. 

And when she was in the cottage he never had 
the feeling that he was being adversely criticized. He 
knew that she would retort, if a word were said 
against him: “I simply don’t believe any of it. I 
think he’s perfectly sweet. And he thinks so too, 
don’t you, Marcelle?” Marcelle, it seemed (from a 
remark grunted over his pipe), thought so too. 

The cottage was cleared of guests when Mr. Robin 
Shadwell came for a quiet rest by the sea. David 
liked these times best. Mr. Shadwell was always 
good for a handsome tip, and would take Mrs. 
Macassa for drives and walks, while David joined his 
holiday friends on the beach. One such pleasant day 
he had spent the forenoon bathing, and was return- 
ing to the cottage in that state of health, optimism, 
and appetite which is the gift of the salt sea. He 
entered the little hall and flung down his hat. His 
few curls were matted with damp, his eyelids red 
with the sting of the sea, and his tanned cheeks 
whitened with patches of its dried salt. As the hat 
fell, it half eclipsed the buff envelope of a telegram. 
Such an envelope being beyond question the most 
arresting thing in the world, David picked it up and 
stared at it, eager to penetrate to its secret. Perhaps 
it was a mere nothing; perhaps it would change the 
whole direction of his life. When would Mrs. 
Macassa return that she might tear the envelope and 
end this suspense? Soon, very soon, for lunch was 
on the table, and she was already overdue. David 
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tossed the envelope back and, wandering into the 
dining-room, looked out on the August landscape. 
He could see the potato-fields blackening to their 
rich decay, and the acres of wheat yellowing for 
harvest. The young apples were in the orchard; and 
all along the hedges the blackberry blossom was 
dying off into fruit. A smell of the luxuriant 
countryside came to him through the open window. 
With this sensuous beauty stirring his soul, and the 
tonic of the sea tingling in his veins, he felt as if all 
great things were possible to him. It was only a few 
weeks since Mr. Aitch had told him to begin amass- 
ing treasure for his big work. And he had begun. 
David was now a fervid scholar, demanding as his 
right all the treasures of Euripides, Juvenal, Horace 
or the English Classics. He had started work for his 
Temple’s sake. His ships had left for Ophir, and 
his caravans for Lebanon. 

As he watched from the window he saw Mrs. 
Macassa walking up the garden path in the company 
of Mr. Shadwell. She entered the hall, and David 
listened for the exciting second when she should see 
the telegram. Ah, her steps had quickened, and the 
envelope was being torn open. There was a narrow 
moment of silence, and then David caught something 
like a slight gasp or groan. The deep voice of Mr. 
Shadwell said a few words, and the steps of Mrs. 
Maceassa, irregular and hurried, like those of a dis- 
tracted woman, trod the stairs to her bedroom. 

David turned round in an exciting alarm that was 
almost pleasant, and, walking to the door, met Mr. 
Shadwell, who mumbled: “I think Mrs. Macassa 


bas had serious news. If I were you I’d go up and 
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_ see her.” David broke into a run, took the stairs 
two at a time, and, barely knocking at the door, 
walked into Mrs. Macassa’s room. He saw her 
sitting in her chair as she had collapsed into it, and 
she was weeping with utter abandonment. At the 
sight of her his alarm lost its last ‘taste of pleasing 
excitement and became a horrible pain of fear. He 
waited for her to speak, but, as she only continued 
to weep, he asked in a low voice; ‘What is it? 
What’s the matter? ” 

Mrs. Macassa looked up at him and saw a face 
very white, and eyes like those of a fascinated animal. 

“It’s the end,” she stuttered. “It’s the end of 
everything. It’s the end of everything.” 

“But,” David demanded with irritation, “what is 
it? What is it?” 

Mrs. Macassa wiped her eyes and composed her- 
self for utterance. 

“He has been very ill, and he—Sir Gordon Hay, 
I mean.” The name provoked further tears. “He 
has been very ill, and he went to Buxton, and now 
—and now—O, my God!” The expletive seemed to 
wake ‘her to the necessity of greater control. ‘This 
telegram says: ‘Sir Gordon Hay died early this 
morning.’ ” a> 

David gave one slight moan. “Died early this 
morning.” It meant that Sir Gordon was dead, and 
was gone for good and all, and would never be seen 
again. David was getting hold of it, while his breath- 
ing quickened. His eyes swung towards the brightest 
thing in the room. This was the square of the open 
window through which the branches of the trees could 
be seen swaying in a light breeze, their leaves scintil- 
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lating in the sun. The sound of the birds, hitherto 
unnoticed, filled his hearing. A cart passed along 
the country road, and some children’s voices sounded 
in the distance. 

“Died early this morning.” For. a moment, 
though his vigorous young body was pulsing with 
life and his mind was apprehending sunlight and 
bird-song, his spirit seemed to die to the world. His 
interest in outer things—his desire to co-operate with - 
them or even to perceive them with any thinking 
interest—perished. It was like a momentary death 
of the soul. 

But gradually the outer world insisted on re- 
establishing communication with him; and every 
guise in which it presented itself smote him with the 
pain of loss. The clatter of cutlery downstairs gave 
him a sudden vision of the Restaurant Department of 
the Army and Navy Stores. A door closing some- 
where in the house reminded him of a similar sound 
that he would never hear again. The sough of the 
breeze in the branches brought St. James’s Park into 
view, and the old battlemented palace, and Sir 
Gordon pressing a sovereign into his hand. The 
very tears, now gathering in his throat and welling 
into his eyes, reminded him of a like emotion that 
first day at school, when Sir Gordon had said: “‘ Keep 
a big heart, we’re a schoolboy now.” And, as David 
thought of that, he saw the tall figure, with one hand 
behind its back, passing through the wide door of 
the school into the sunlit grounds. 

Everything in the outer world had a blow for him 
—everything—everything. Complete misery rushed 
in upon David like an Atlantic roller. It hurled him 
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on to the bed and left him face downward in helpless 
surrender, his eyes gushing with tears and his 
shoulders heaving. 

David’s acceptance of the misery as his own and 
his collapse beneath it seemed to lighten the dead 
weight that had borne down Mrs. Macassa. The © 
self-pity that had crowded her mind gave shoulder- — 
room to sympathy for another. She found herself — 
struggling for ministering words: ‘and at last she 
said: “Bear up, David. You mustn’t take it so 
badly as that. Remember he couldn’t live for 
ever ” She arrested a fresh gust of grief as she 
said it. “It had to come sooner or later. David! 
David! ” 

But David only lay where he had fallen with his 
shoulders still heaving. He cared nothing that he 
was seventeen; nothing that it was unmanly thus to 
give way; nothing that he had once fancied himself 
proud and able to stand alone. His fond idea that 
he was a more dominating character than Mrs. 
Macassa, even a bit of a genius among his school- 
fellows, dwindled into a remote and tiny thing. It 
may have been true, or it may not, but it mattered 
nothing now. One thing alone was largely present 
to his mind, and that was the certainty that he had 
no desire to live. It was the only thought that 
brought him comfort. This one clear idea, by its 
very finality, was something to hold on to and to 
steady himself by. He had no desire to live. As 
he surveyed the thought he felt his eyes drying, and 
the sobs that shook his frame diminishing in force 
and frequency. Yes, he had reached the bottom of 
his grief and could find his feet in utter despair. He 
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sat up for a while and then stood erect. He was no 
longer crying: only a stray tear hung on his eye- 
lashes. The steady passing of the sobs was over: 
only a belated straggler now and then gave him an 
isolated paroxysm. 


§ 2 

He walked automatically downstairs, followed by 
Mrs. Macassa. He even ate some of the lunch. 
When spoken to, he answered with steadiness, and 
occasionally started a subject himself. But all the 
while he knew that he had no desire to live. The 
outer world was pressing too hard on him; all his 
intercourse with it was an effort, as though he were 
pushing back something that weighed heavily. What 
he would do he knew not, but at present it was. 
sufficient to take comfort and rest in the thought that 
he had lost all interest in life. 

When he rose from the table he had still no plan 
of action. There was an idea lurking in the deepest 
darkness of his mind, and he knew what it was; but 
he did not call it into the daylight for full examina- 
tion. Nor did he repress it. And it remained the 
factor that determined his next movements. 

He wandered into the hall and picked up the 
towel with which he had dried himself after his bathe 
in the morning. Swinging it carelessly, he walked 
through the door into the garden. On the gravel 
path he hesitated a moment, and then re-entered the 
house and called up to Mrs. Macassa in a lifeless 
voice: “I think I’ll go and have another bathe.” 
This duty done, he began to whistle languidly as he 
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strolled down the path and out of the garden gate. 
He did not keep up the whistling, however, once he 
was out of hearing. He just walked along to the sea 
with his head hanging down and his towel swinging. 

It would be untrue to say that he had resolved to 
swim out a good distance and then sink. That indeed 
was the picture in the darkest closet of his mind; it 
was what was driving him to the beach. But all he 
had decided to do was to venture a little way from 
the shore, and then—who could say ?—perhaps he 
would abandon all effort to keep afloat and would 
drop down. He was trifling with the idea. And so 
did it grow on him that he gave but grudging heed 
to thoughts that argued against it. There was his 
Ambition—the Temple that he had purposed to build. 
Ah, that vision had lost its attractiveness now! 
What was it all, this writing, but to make marks on a 
bit of paper with an inky pen? Fame? That was 
only the occasional thought of him in other people’s 
minds, an impalpable nothing under their hair. And 
even were he known to twenty thousand people, what 
was it worth? The world consisted of hundreds of 
millions, and being known to twenty thousand was 
little better than being known to twenty. ... Then 
there was the Pity that people would feel for his 
untimely end; the Contempt, if they suspected its 
real nature. Pity! Could he stand the pity of Mrs. 
Macassa’s relatives, whom he had dreamed of 
dazzling? But, after all, Pity like Fame was only 
an idea in the grey matter of a handful of people’s 
brains. What harm could it do him? Indeed, what 
did anything matter, once a man was dead? ... 
Then there was his love for Madame Chartreuse. 
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Would that be strong enough to hold him? No, he 
had to confess that this had drooped into a flaccid 
and powerless thing. . . . Stay, though; simplest 
argument of all, wasn’t it a coward’s act to break 
with your troubles? Nonsense. Why keep your hand 
in the fire, when you had the power to draw it out? 
To do so would be neither courageous nor moral. 
And Courage? Morality? Once again came the 
monotonous thought, what were they? Only ideas 
in the grey matter of people’s brains, impalpable 
nothings under their hair. Good lord! and to encom- 
pass them one must throw up one’s liberty to die! 
Were they worth such a payment? 

There was yet another thing to be considered— 
the wrath of God that lay beyond the crime. But it 
troubled David only a little. The boy, who at eight 
years old had broken off relations with God because 
He refused to send him to sleep, was not likely at 
seventeen to fear to be a rebel. Strange to say, the 
one thought that had force with him was the simple 
idea that he would have liked to know who he was 
before the end. It would be a pity to go without 
knowing. For with all the bricks provided by 
Madame Chartreuse’s careless remarks and his own 
researches, he had never really built the Truth. Who 
had Henry Dunn Rossenal been ? 

So David arrived at the deserted sea-margin and 
took off his coat.. He flung a pebble into the sea, 
and then removed his other clothes without haste or 
excitement. As yet he did not know what he was 
going to do. The breeze touched his naked flesh 
coldly, and he found himself by a reflex action exer- 
cising his limbs to generate warmth. A distant 
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fisherman watched the graceful white stripling 
extending and withdrawing his arms, and thought it 
good to see a young gentleman so enjoying his life. 
Then David, who could run with the rhythm of an 
Olympian athlete, began to pace along the sea’s edge, 
wondering, as he felt the resilient sand, if this were 
his last sprint. How much better life would be, were 
it only physical enjoyment and not conscious thought. 
The old idea, which had troubled him when as a 
little boy he ran from his bedroom and knew that he 
was rugning from his thoughts, presented itself again 
as a truth; man’s accursed privilege of thought 
involved too heavy an impost of pain. 

By this time David had turned into the sea, and 
was swimming towards the horizon. When he had 
covered more than his usual distance and his limbs 
were tiring, he began to tread water.and cast about for 
a decision. He veered round to have a look at the 
land. There it lay—a long panorama of white beach 
and heaving down. It was even beautiful in the sun- 
light. Should he swim back to it and all that might 
wait him there? He considered the possible things 


that lay behind the downs. Great books, perhaps, | 


with his name on the title-page. Love, and a spare 
young girl who would give herself to him. David 
saw her in a vision, a lovely slip of a creature, who, 
though innocent and shy, was the only person that 
could fully reveal to him the dark mysteries he had 
so longed to penetrate. Then his own children 
No, no—stop—what was certain and immediate was 
the wretchedness of a world emptied of the one 


presence that had made it good; and all the fag of © 
living and thinking day after day. David stopped — 
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treading water to see what sinking was like. He 
dropped down beneath the surface, holding his 
breath. But his heart was soon thumping against 
his ribs in protest. An unconquerable instinct made 
him fight to rise to the top again. For an agonizing 
second he thought he had sunk too far; and it was 
with a bursting relief that he emerged into the air 
once more. “Oh, horrible!” he spluttered. “I 
didn’t think it was as beastly as that.” He began to 
know now that he would swim back. God! how 
feeble it was. No noble motive would send him 
back, no determination to be unbeaten by hostile 
circumstance, no loyalty towards God, nor love 
towards man. Just the fact that it was horrible to 
drown. Oh, well, never mind; he was too languid 
this afternoon to care whether his motives were great 
or little. He scoffed: “Be damned to everything! 
I don’t care! I don’t care! Not I!” and with 
leisurely strokes swam back. 


CHAPTER..XiI 


THE LION’S CUB 


§ 1 
THE body of Sir Gordon Hay was brought to London 
that it might be buried under the supervision of the 
Army and Navy Stores. For even beyond his death 
Sir Gordon was loyal to his friends. In the front 
rows of the London church were a large number of 
invited guests, and elsewhere a crowd of interested 
spectators. Mrs. Macassa and David occupied a 
furtive corner behind a pillar, their presence being 
obviously unofficial. With a dry-eyed stare David 
watched the men bearing the great coffin to the 
chancel steps, and staggering beneath its weight. 
The sight drew no tears from him, for, when he tried 
to think that the figure of his old friend lay fast in 
that oak and beneath those massed flowers, his 
imagination would stumble and fall, as though it 
had reached a door that it could not enter. If any 
emotion stirred within him at the words of the Burial 
Office, it-was an almost painful appreciation of their 
literary beauty. His sensitiveness to the music of 
falling words, which had been the dead man’s gift to 
him, was troubled by the perfect sentences: “I held 
my tongue and spake nothing. I kept silence, yea, 
even from good words, but it was pain and grief to 
me. My heart was hot within me, and, while I was 
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thus musing, the fire kindled, and at the last I spake 
with my tongue.” David wondered if he could ever 
write like that. He forgot he had abandoned all his 
ambitions, and fell to piecing together beautiful 
sentences of his own. “Musing” was a lovely word 
that he had never used; he must press it into his 
service. 

The crowd melted away at the church door, and 
only a few people, strangers to David, followed the 
hearse in the carriages of the principal mourners. 
Mrs. Macassa and David secured a cab, and drove in 
it by devious routes to the cemetery. And in the 
cab Mrs. Macassa, who was weeping gently, let fall 
a remark that David seized upon as a brick for build- 
ing the true story of the past. “It’s all so sad,” she 
said; “the one woman who should have been there 
was not in the church at all.” 

“Why, who do you mean? ” asked David. 

But Mrs. Macassa only stared out of the window 
at the passing streets. 

These two unofficial mourners were at the grave- 
side before the funeral procession reached the ceme- 
tery gates. They stood there beneath an ancient 
yew, and watched the slow progress of the carriages 
up the gravelled roadway. The hearse stopped, and 
the men brought the coffin to the grave. They had 
just completed their work, and the graveside service 
had begun, when the sound of horses cantering caused 
a flutter of alarm. All heads turned to the roadway 
and several people made a move, as if afraid of being 
run down. A brougham, drawn by two high-mettled 
bays, was coming upon the little crowd almost at a 
gallop. Mrs. Macassa murmured with indignation, 
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and one or two other women looked pained. There 
was something overbearing and savage about this 
noisy arrival. The horses stopped and pawed the 
ground. One whinnied in dismay. A footman, 
jumping down, opened the door of the brougham, 
and there stepped out a man, tall, lordly-browed, 
commanding in feature, and with a beard cut like an © 
admiral’s. David’s heart gave an awful leap. It 
was Sir Gordon himself. No, this man was only 
middle-aged, but he was so terribly like the dead that 
David watched him, fascinated. He came quickly 
forward, and walked through the people, as though 
he had a right to a foremost place. The conscious 
dominance and the gait of an Emperor were Sir 
Gordon’s own. 

“His son!” muttered Mrs. Macassa, and David © 
caught the words. é 

His son? This bearded man? And once David 
had liked to think that he—how absurd the idea — 
seemed now! But what did this further disappoint-— 
ment matter? When David swam in from sea, it 
was to pick up the thread of his life, but not his old 
ambitions. Now he was but an empty creature, who 
would drag on his life from day to day, till that happy 
moment when they should lower him into the 
earth as they were doing with Sir Gordon Hay. So 
he watched the burial without much emotion, gazing 
most of the time at the haughty figure of Sir Gordon’s 
son. Only when the coffin went down into the grave — 
did an involuntary sob rush up the boy’s throat. And 
the grief of Mrs. Macassa, who was sobbing audibly, 
had a tendency to start tears in him. 
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: § 2 

It was quickly finished, and they walked home 
together. As Mrs. Macassa’s key grated in the hall- 
door lock, the familiar sound made David bite his 
lip. And the noise of the door closing gave him 
another pang. They walked into the dining-room, 
where once Sir Gordon had read his poems, and 
David dropped wearily into the dead man’s chair. 

Mrs. Macassa sat down and wiped her eyes again. 
They both stared in silence at the empty grate. 
David was making up his mind to question Mrs. 
Macassa about the past. She had been very kind 
during the sad days, and now, if ever, might be in a 
mood to open up hidden things. He would begin by 
asking about the strange intruder, so like Sir Gordon, 
who had disturbed the morning’s ceremony. But, 
knowing that Mrs. Macassa would readily lie, if his 
question gave her a chance, he made it as direct as a 
pointed pistol. 

“Do you mind if I ask you something?” he said. 
“Was that man his son?” 

Mrs. Macassa looked up. Her mind ran rapidly 
over the possibility of saying ‘‘No,” or of temporiz- 
ing, but decided that it would be futile. The likeness 
had spoken for itself. So she whispered “Yes.” 

There was a long silence, while David only 
studied the fire-irons, till Mrs. Macassa, feeling that 
she could not leave the subject there, resumed : 

“Yes. I had not seen that man for twenty years 
till this morning. . . . I suspect they had omitted to 
invite him. Sir Gordon, you see, was married very 
young, at nineteen, and it wasn’t a happy marriage. 
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They—they were soon separated. The son, too, 
didn’t get on with his father. They were too much 
alike—and too near each other in age. And Sir 
Gordon—Sir Gordon wasn’t an easy man to get on 
with.” 

“T suppose not,” agreed David gently. “And am 
I—was I any relation of his? ” 

Mrs. Macassa fidgeted in her chair. At first she 
was disposed to rebuff David for this catechizing, but 
the gentleness that recent sorrow had called forth was 
still with her. After all, Sir Gordon was dead, and 
perhaps that released her from pledges of secrecy. 

“You are his son,” she said softly. 

David made no movement of surprise. He only 
waited a little before looking up with wistful eyes, 
and asking: 

“Why? Did he marry again?” 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. Macassa, and the note 
of impatience began to sound in her voice. “It is 
only about a year since his wife died—an old lady ”— 
Mrs. Macassa was gaining time—‘‘an old lady who 
lived in retirement—somewhere by the lake of 
Windermere.” F 

“Then who——” David coughed, and cleared his 
throat. He was on the verge of asking: ““Who was 
Henry Dunn Rossenal?” but remembered that to 
do so would be to reveal his breach of trust. So he 
changed the question into: 

“Then who was my mother?” 

But this was more than Mrs. Macassa could stand. 
She rose irritably and said: “I don’t know. At 
least, it’s not fair to pester me like this. I can’t tell 
you anything about your mother; she’s still alive. 
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You must ask other people. I don’t see why I should 
be made to suffer about it. Heaven knows I’ve 
suffered enough already.” And she hurried out of 
the room. 

“All right. I’m beastly sorry,” said David to her 
retreating figure. 

“You are his son.” David had nearly built the 
truth. The only empty space in its walls was the 
unsolved mystery of Henry Dunn Rossenal. Auntie 
Dora was his mother, and Sir Gordon his father. 
And he was a nameless bastard. That was the 
thought that came to him first. Strange that before, 
when he had carelessly fondled the idea of being Sir 
Gordon’s son, this awful corollary had not worried 
him. But now that he knew it for a cold fact, irre- 
parable for all time, it laid a grip upon him, like the 
grip of one who is about to inflict pain. He was 
different from everyone else he spoke to—a thing 
apart; a thing to be pitied or spurned if people 
guessed; he was a lie at Westminster, and would be 
a lie through life. What a fool he had been with his 
high hopes and fancied genius. Why had he not 
sunk that day off the Sussex coast? It appeared as 
easy now on solid earth as it had been difficult then 
with the fathoms of water beneath him. And it would 
have solved a lot of difficulties—for himself and other 
people. ! 

“Tt’s not a little thing for a boy to learn suddenly,” 
he thought. “Not a little thing. I don’t call it a 
little thing.” 

David bent forward in the chair, and placed his 
elbows on his knees. He was examining a new idea; 
had he not p stern controversy with the dead man for 
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this crime against him, and should he not judge him? 
No—no, never. David heard himself say “No” 
aloud. He had loved Sir Gordon Hay, and would 
always do so—always, always. The love was in his 
blood. It was not a thing of judgment or reason; it 
was just a part of himself. ‘He was my father,” 
David murmured, and the strange word “father” 
was a thing to play with. 

Yes, he was Sir Gordon’s true son; he felt it in 
all his being. The more he thought of it the more 
it seemed to surge up in him, till his heart began to 
throb and his cheeks to grow hot. Surely in every- 
thing—in looks, in character, in power of personality, 
in love for the same things—he was his father’s son. 
Not so handsome, perhaps, nor so powerful, but that 
didn’t matter. He was content to be less than Sir 
Gordon Hay, so long as he was liké him. Let the 
world say and think what it liked, the fine, hard fact 
remained; the only blood that he wanted did actually 
beat in his veins. After all, the thoughts of other 
people were less than vapour, whereas the flesh of him 
was firm. 

““Who can keep the lion’s cub from ravening, and 
who govern Rustum’s son?” The words came un- 
sought into his head. Without knowing what he 
did, he rose to his feet; and there was a faint smile 
on his lips, and a growing brightness in his eyes. He 
would change places with no one; he was quite con- 
tent. He would rather be son to Sir Gordon Hay 
on these terms, than child to any other man on terms 
the world called good. 
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UNDER THE WILL 


§ 1 
One is always spiritual after a death in the family, 
and it was some days before Mrs. Macassa’s other- 
worldliness spent itself and declined into a curiosity 
about Sir Gordon’s will. But the subject, once ad- 
mitted to favour, proved, like all outcasts, to be 
excellent company. It was exciting. There was 
David’s position, for instance. Most of the estate 
would be left to the older and recognized son, but a 
small provision would almost certainly be made for 
David. The flocks and herds would go to Isaac, but 
something would surely follow the heart of Sir 
Gordon out to young Ishmael in the desert. Her 
own position was far more engrossing. For fifteen 
years her sole revenue had been the payments drawn 
from Sir Gordon Hay for the task of caring for his 
son. And, what with her self-sacrificing generosity 
to everybody and her blameless expenditure on house- 
keeping, and one thing and another, she had always 
lived a long way beyond—indeed, well out of sight 
of—her income. She was now heavily in debt. She 
had, of course, much of the magnificent furniture 
that Sir Gordon had given her, and the proceeds of 
its sale might meet her liabilities. But would she 
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then have to take employment of some other kind ? 
It was an impossible thought. She had grown used 
to living in a certain style; and she wanted hence- 
forth to have her own furnished home, and at least 
to appear like a woman of independent, if im- 
poverished, means. 

The first rumours were a little vague, but they 
enabled Mrs. Macassa to say to David: “It seems 
there is a bequest leaving sufficient for you to have a 
little income, about three thousand pounds, I am 
told.” Three thousand pounds! The sum loomed 
enormous to David. Income be hanged! He 
guessed that it was intended not to yield a 
beggarly interest, but to finance his invasion and 
conquest at Oxford. At any rate, that was the use 
to which he would put it. It should be consecrated 
to the building of his Temple. For, since the 
moment when the pride of being Sir Gordon’s 
son had recovered him like wine, he had buckled on 
his ambitions again. The accompanying thought of 
his birth-handicap had only goaded his obstinacy and 
combativeness. He, David Rossenal, true son of a 
conqueror, would cut his way through a hostile 
world. 

Poor David, in thus deciding what he would do 
with his little inheritance, had quite forgotten several 
facts: he had forgotten that he was only a minor; he 
had forgotten the difficulty he might have in estab- 
lishing a legal claim; worse still, he had forgotten 
Mrs. Macassa. 

That lady heard at length the actual words of the 
will. They were startling enough. Sir Gordon, 
feeling unable to mention David by name, had left 
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the sum of three thousand pounds to Mrs. Macassa 
and her brother, Gilbert Evelyn, barrister-at-law, “in 
trust to apply such sum in accordance with any 
written directions that I may leave for them, or, fail- 
ing such written directions, in such a manner as they 
shall think fit, having regard to the wishes I have 
already expressed.” 

Mrs. Macassa studied the words carefully. “I 
suppose,” she thought, “he means we are to com- 
plete the boy’s education, and send him to Oxford. 
He used to speak of that as his wish. I wonder what 
1e has said to Gilbert.” And then, as she reviewed 
he position, she remembered her debts, and thought : 
‘If this money is left in trust with me, I am sure I 
um entitled to pay off the debts acquired in keep. 
ing a home for the boy. I think Gilbert ought 
o see that. I must talk it over with him at 
nce.” 

Gilbert Evelyn had probably been selected because 
1e was a stern, reserved, and righteous man. Indeed, 
yay and witty people like Robin Shadwell said that 
silbert monopolized all the scruples of the Evelyn 
amily, and left none to his sisters, Katie Macassa 
ind Dora Chartreuse. He was too astute a lawyer 
10t to have suspected that there had once been some 
ecret affaire between Sir Gordon Hay and Katie and 
Jora. But he had asked no questions, and per- 
isted in treating his sisters with a reticent affection 
nd great courtesy. If anybody spoke to him about 
he mystery of David, he sabred the subject at a 
hrust: ‘Please don’t talk about it. I prefer to 
now nothing.” 

As Mrs. Macassa sat in the train, being carried 
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towards Mr. Evelyn’s home at Hampstead, her mind 
became a free playground for all sorts of plans for 
the disposal of this money. Her bankrupt position 
flung the gates wide to them. Surely, after all she 
had done for the boy, Sir Gordon must have meant 
to provide for her. Was not that why he had left 
the money to her by name? “The wishes I have 
expressed.” She could remember no very definite 
wishes. Certainly he had vaguely said that David 
must go to Oxford, but that was when he had sup- 
posed he would be alive to pay. She felt more and 
more sure that Sir Gordon meant this money for her 
to keep a home going, where David, who must now 
go out and earn a salary, could live. She would of 
course look after him, and, when she had paid her 
debts, would keep the capital intact, and leave it to 
David in her will. There could be no doubt about 
it; Sir Gordon left the money to her, so as to provide 
for her—or, at least, a home for her, where David 
could live. The interest.on the money, after the 
debts had been paid, would not be enough to keep a 
little house going, but David must pay from his 
earnings towards the common stock. The fact always 
remained that the money was left to her. But wait— 
he had left it to Gilbert Evelyn as well. Might not 
people say that, according to her argument, it looked 
as if he wanted to provide a home for Gilbert also? 
Of course not; he only included Gilbert’s name 
because it was well for her to have the advice and 
help of a man. At any rate, here we are at 
Hampstead. 
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A quarter of an hour later Mrs. Macassa was 
closeted with Gilbert Evelyn, and David’s destiny was 
being cast. Good Mr. Evelyn was much confused. 
His disapproval of the whole drama played out by 
Sir Gordon Hay, Katie Macassa and Dora Char- 
treuse, he had hung like a curtain between himself 
and its performance. He knew nothing. And, asa 
matter of history, Sir Gordon had written no direc- 
tions, and held no conversations with him about 
David. At the time he framed his will the old man 
had probably resolved that, when he should lie on 
his death-bed, he would write a statement or summon 
Gilbert Evelyn to his side. But Death had called 
urgently, and Sir Gordon had passed without 
speaking. 

All that Mr. Evelyn knew about David was what 
he had heard of late years from Mrs. Macassa: that 
the boy was brutal and rude, showed only ingrati- 
tude to his devoted guardian, and was incorrigibly 
idle at school. The reports of his masters were quite 
lucid on this last point; David, we know, had always 
scorned to defend his lordly self; and Madame Char- 
treuse’s indignant repudiations: “‘I don’t believe a 
word of it—that he’s rude or that he’s idle. I think 
he’s perfectly sweet,” were to be attributed to the 
blind affection of an unfortunate mother who didn’t 
have to live with the young cub. With no desire to 
be unfair, Mr. Evelyn had decided that David was a 
refractory waster who had inherited the worst 
qualities of his father. 

The very sternness of Mrs. Macassa’s brother 
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weighted the scales in favour of her plan to take 
David away from school, and put him to salaried 
work. For Gilbert Evelyn, upholding the inviolable 
dignity of the Moral Law, honestly felt that children 
born out of wedlock must expect but little from the 
world. And, being a stern disciplinarian with his 
own sons, he maintained that the fitting punishment 
for a boy’s idleness at school was the removal of 
opportunities which he was so unprincipled as to 
neglect. And Mrs. Macassa was so pathetic and 
effective about the way she had slaved for this boy 
(working her fingers to the bone) that Mr. Evelyn 
began to see the reasonableness of the little home, 
which should be a roof for both, and an opportunity 
for grateful contributions from David. 

But the worthy barrister, who prided himself on 
being as logical in argument as he was strict in 
morals, always felt compelled to check the over- 
sanguine nature of women by pointing out grave 
obstacles in their path. And when he did this neces- 
sary thing, he invariably assumed the expression of 
a dyspeptic. As Mrs. Macassa would say afterwards 
to her sister Dora: ‘He put on his most stomach-achy 
face, and saw difficulties.” 

“But,” he accordingly began, “where do you pro- 
pose that the boy should find employment? ” 

Mrs. Macassa said she thought that, if he were 
put forward as Sir Gordon Hay’s ward, there was 
sufficient influence to secure him a position at the 
Army and Navy Stores. 

““But—do you suggest that he should serve behind 
a counter?” 


“Oh, no!” Even Mrs. Macassa felt that that 
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would be too awful. “Surely there are clerks 
employed there.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Evelyn, “what aptitude has 
he shown for being a clerk?” 

“Well, you might say ‘ What aptitude has he 
shown for being anything?’” protested Mrs. 
Macassa. ‘“‘Surely with his education he ought to be 
able to do as well as the others.” 

“But,” persisted Mr. Evelyn, “it is not my ex- 
perience that a public school education equips a boy 
very well for a business career.” 

“I suppose he would begin with a small salary, 
and they would teach him his work.” 

At this Mr. Evelyn looked more dyspeptic than 
ever. 

“But, according to all accounts, he shows little 
aptitude for learning what he is taught.” 

Mrs. Macassa beat her foot on the ground im- 
patiently, and rejoined: 

“T should think they would jump at a boy who 
has had four years at a public school.” 

“Well,” concluded Mr. Evelyn, ‘“‘we’ll see what 
can be done. But I hope he’ll stick to it. Perhaps 
the had better come and see me.” 

And Mrs. Macassa rose, feeling very irritable, 
for she knew her brother had intended to agree with 
her from the beginning, and had only raised objec- 
tions because he thought it wholesome. 

On returning home she told David that he must 
interview her brother Gilbert the next afternoon, and 
David fell in with the suggestion very readily. It 
must be admitted that he had some idea of creating 
an impression. He would wear his newest blue- 
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serge suit, which was excellently cut, and his canary 
socks. And the words that he would use in his 
conversation would be very fine. For David had 
begun to notice that his love of literature and his 
laborious efforts at writing had at least given him a 
rare fluency of speech. He felt that Mr. Evelyn 
would probably be surprised. 
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Mr. Evelyn was a little surprised, when he saw 
David’s well-tailored figure walking into the room. 
He had not met him for some years, and had rather 
gathered that he would appear like a hooligan. But 
the entrance of this spare and graceful boy, with the 
slightly curling hair and the grave eyes, was discon- 
certing; it was almost unfair. It invalidated the re- 
marks with which he had intended to. commence. 
Evidently his work would not be to overawe a brutal 
young mule, but to manage the tender mouth of a> 
spirited and possibly spiteful foal, reared in a racing 
stable. So he made a great many nervous grimaces 
before finding an opening. 

“T thought, David, that—please sit down—we’d 
better talk over what you want to be. Have you 
thought about it? ” 

“Yes,” answered David, and for some reason 
could not proceed. The grimaces and other symptoms 
of nervousness in his questioner had quite disarmed 
him. He had come prepared to show Mr. Evelyn 
that David Rossenal, so far from being shy of any 
trustee, was really rather a dominant sort of person. 
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But when he saw that it was the trustee who was 
shy, he only felt a desire to be helpful. 

“Well, what is it you have in mind?” 

, David hesitated, dropped his eyes on the carpet, 
and replied : 

“{—I should like to write something.” 

“To what?” exclaimed Mr. Evelyn, looking 
utterly dyspeptic. 

“To write something,” repeated David, beginning 
to feel stupid. 

“But to write what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—something.” David blushed, 
and was now thoroughly demoralized. 

“A book, do you mean?” suggested Mr. Evelyn. 

“Yes,” acknowledged David, ‘I suppose it would 
be a book of some sort.” 

“For—for publication?” demanded Mr. Evelyn, 
who had lost sight of land and was without compass 
or rudder. 

“Perhaps—with luck,” murmured David, disap- 
pointed to find that he was answering in the language 
of a child. 

“But—have you ever considered whether you have 
shown any aptitude for writing ? ” 

David admitted very modestly that he had given 
it a little thought. 

“And do you consider you could make a living by 
writing ?” 

“I would try; and I might get a job at it.” 

“A job?” echoed Mr. Evelyn, seeking further 
enlightenment. 

“Yes, I don’t see why not.” 

“But what sort of job? ” 
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“Oh, on a paper, or something.” 

“ A—a newspaper ? ” 

eS. 

“But,” demurred Mr. Evelyn, “have you ever 
considered who writes the leading articles in, for 
instance, The Times? ” 

“No,” confessed David, “but they are generally 
rather putrid.” 

"Mr. Evelyn blinked his eyes, but recovered 
quickly. 

“Well, Mr. Gladstone used to, and Cabinet 
Ministers, and University Professors, and so forth.” 

This, perhaps, didn’t terrify David as it ought to 
have done, for he felt that, in his own line, he would 
be quite their equal. 

“And,” continued Mr. Evelyn, “you would re- 
quire very special training for such work.” 

“Well, I would like,” answered David, “to devote 
all the rest of my time at Westminster and Oxford to 
studying literature, and then——” 

“But wait,” interrupted Mr. Evelyn. “Have you 
considered you are no longer in the position you 
were? I don’t see how we can keep you at West- 
minster beyond next term. By that time you’ll be 
eighteen, I understand, and have to find some means 
of livelihood.” 

David. turned a little white. - 

“But why?” he began. “I thought—I thought | 
that——’’ 

“You see,” pursued Mr. Evelyn, “there is a little 
money left—to your guardian and myself—we can’t 
afford to waste it, and you haven’t given us much 
encouragement—by your application at school—to go 
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on pouring it away there. Besides, there is your 
guardian to be considered.” 

“But what—what do you mean?” asked David. 

“Well, after all the sacrifices that she has made 
for you, we think that Sir Gordon—that your— 
that this legacy is meant to provide something 
for her.” 

“T see,” said David huskily. “I’m sorry. I didn’t 
think of that.” ‘ 

“And we have decided that she had better use it 
to keep a roof over both your heads while you learn 
some—some occupation—and bring in a little for 
household expenses.” 

“T see,” repeated David. 

“And,” Mr. Evelyn hurried on, “we think the 
position of a clerk at the Army and Navy Stores could 
-be easily secured.” 

sg see.” 

“But, of course,” suggested Mr. Evelyn, feeling a 
sudden sympathy for the boy, “if you worked very 
hard this next term, and encouraged us to hope that 
the outlay of a little more capital would be profitable, 
we might reconsider things... But you would have 
to work quite exceptionally hard.” 

David swore to himself that-he would not do a 
stroke of work next term. He would not be threatened 
into being good. He was not going to be given 
“another chance” like a boy who has been stood in 
the corner. Nor would he grovel for his father’s 
money. 

It takes two to make an interview, and, as David 
had retired from active participation, Mr. Evelyn 
soon Pormiasets him with an attempt at good wishes. 
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David didn’t answer, and, as he walked out into the 
road, he muttered : 

“All right. I don’t care, I don’t care. Let her 
keep it all. I don’t want to touch a penny of it. I'll 
make my own way, and she can enjoy it all. I don’t 
care, I don’t care. Not I.” 

There appeared in his mind the picture he had 
once seen of Sir Gordon Hay, rigid in his mag- 
nificence, submitting to the frenzied blows of Mrs. 
Macassa, and scorning to offer the smallest resistance. 
He chose that as a parable of his present position. 
Let her strike; he would be too proud to strike 
back. 

He felt that he had a sensational story to tell, in 
which he occupied rather an appealing position, so 
he set out to walk to Auntie Dora’s flat. It would 
be an hour’s walk, but he knew that he could not 
endure the inaction of sitting still in an ambling bus. 
So he strolled along, looking on the ground, and 
laying his plans for the future. He must go to this 
Army and Navy Stores job, and, without a word of 
any kind, hand over his week’s earnings to Mrs. 
Macassa until such time as he could find some post 
in a distant town, when he would break away from 
the Macassa household, and leave her to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his father’s money. Perhaps 
then her conscience, if she had such a thing, would 
be a punishing bedfellow. He was even unduly harsh 
in his judgment of Mrs. Macassa and Gilbert Evelyn. 
He told himself that they were deliberately taking 
advantage of his unhappy birth to appropriate all his 
money, knowing that his lips were for ever locked. 
“Tt’s blackmail,” he muttered contemptuously. 
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“That’s what it is, blackmail.” (It is a wise and 
gentle ordinance that we can always find comfort in 
attributing the worst motives to our injurers.) 


§ 4 


Auntie Dora welcomed him with a great embrace, 
and, holding him to her breast, declared : “ You never 
come to see me now. I don’t believe you love me a 
little bit. If you did, you’d come more often. At 
any rate, you don’t love me half as much as I love 
you—mind! you’re caught in my brooch, and you’ll 
tear the lace—why don’t you come and see me more 
often? There’s nobody loves you like me.” 

She released him, and, when both were seated, 

“asked : 

“What have you been doing all this long, long 
time? ”’ 

“Well,” explained David, rather at a_ loss, 
“there’s been the funeral.” 

“That man, Hay’s, you mean.” Auntie Dora’s 
brow darkened, and she trifled petulantly with her 
handkerchief. “I hope he had time to repent before 
he died. Was there a big service?” 

“Yes, quite decent.” 

“I expected there would be. Humbug and 
hypocrisy! What about his will? I hope he left 
you a lot. He always pretended to be so fond of 
you.” 

“He left some money to——” 

“Oh yes, of course, I heard. To Katie and 
Gilbert, in trust for you. Tell me all about it.” 
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David decided to speak oni »” Sto >with cold 
indifference. hake. 

“She is to have it all, and I am to” “Nive: with her 
and earn more money, in case it’s not enough.” 

“David! What do you mean? And why do you 
talk in that tone?” 

“Because it’s the truth. I am to go and be an 
office bey or something in the Army and Navy 
Stores.” 

Madame Chartreuse’s amazed eyes satisfied him. 

“But it can’t be so, it can’t be so. That man, 
Hay, always prophesied that you were to do great 
things—to go to Oxford, and all that. It can’t be So.” 

“Well,” sneered David, “who’s to stop it? You 
can’t—can you? ” 

For a second a wild hope leaped into David’s 
mind. He had still one parent left. And she, in 
this crisis, might be big enough to do something. 
She might reveal who she was, and declare she would 
not countenance this sacrifice of her son. Or she 
might say that she herself would help him to his 
education, and go without anything rather than allow 
him to become an office drudge. He couldn’t quite 
imagine Auntie Dora doing either, but still, a 
mother’s love was capable of much—or so people said. 

And Madame Chartreuse had a momentary 
glimpse of the same steep road. But she could not 


reach it. Too long had she been free from the - 


penalties of an old fall to be able to accept them now. 
And to do either of these things—to reveal the truth 
(of which she really believed David and Gilbert 
Evelyn to be ignorant), or to find money for David— 
would be terrible penalties. 
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Arguments rose up to quiet her conscience. 
Neither course would be fair to Marcelle, and he had . 
always been good and sweet to her. And hadn’t Mrs. 
Macassa been lavishly paid for fifteen years by*the 
man to blame. Why, Katie must have had fifteen 
thousand pounds, to say nothing of lovely carpets and 
furniture. Was it fair to ask Madame Chartreuse to 
go back to the beginning, as though all this payment 
had never been? And how could she possibly spare 
money for David? She could s¢arcely pay her way 
now in the flat, living in the style to which she was 
entitled, with him (Marcelle) earning nothing and 
eating so heartily. Besides, she loved David much 
too dearly to wish him to know anything to her dis. 
credit. But if he were unhappy at the Army and 
Navy Stores he should always be able to come to her, 
and find an affectionate and sympathetic listener. 

So she answered : 

“No, of course, David darling, I can’t stop it. 
It’s nothing to do—I mean, I have no say in the 
matter. Oh, David, if only the money had been in 
my hands, you should have had everything you 
wanted. Katie ought to be ashamed to make such an 
arrangement. But there! she’s lived on you all her 
life, and now she’s going to make you keep her ta 
the end. It’s outrageous.” 

David looked away. Then his mother had failed 


: him. She would see him sink without a word. 


Something like bitter tears began to form in his 
throat, and he felt he could hurt her. He kept his 
eyes on a cabinet, and said: 

“] dare say you’d be surprised to hear that I con- 


- templated drowning myself when I was told of his 
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death. I even swam out with that idea, but I hadn’t 
the guts to do it.” 

“David! ” cried Madame Chartreuse, “how can‘ 
you say such awful things? It’s very, very wicked. 
Have you no consideration for those who love you? 
Are you too selfish to think of the pain it would give 
me if I lost you? Have I ever shown anything but 
love to you? I simply don’t believe what you say. 
You’re talking nonsense.” 

“It’s not nonsense,” mumbled David. “It’s the 
plain truth. What reason had I for wanting to live 
after he was gone? He was the only pert who ever 
loved me enough to do anything for me.” ; y 

That was the stab that David was determined to 
give. Auntie Dora burst into tears. 

“T think you’re brutal, David. After the love I’ve 
shown to you—ever since you were a little child— 
after the way I’ve spoken up for you when—I shall 
begin to believe what Katie says about your being 
sometimes brutal—but perhaps it’s not to be wondered 
at—we know where you get it from—oh, after all the 
love I’ve tried to show you 2 

David wished then that he hadn’t made the stab. 
He had been nobler when he had vowed to himself 
that he would never reproach her. This was the 
only time he had broken that vow. Perhaps it was 
brutal. He must love her for what she was, and not 
reproach her for what she was not... . And never, 
never again would he suggest that he needed help. 

He went and lifted her up, and, thinking it the 
best way to dissipate her tears, tried to laugh 
merrily. 

“T’m frightfully sorry. I didn’t want to hurt you. 
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There was always you as well as him. And now you 
needn’t be the least bit jealous, for there’s only you.” 

And Madame Chartreuse stood and rested her 
head on his shoulder, saying between sobs: 

“O David, you’re always so sweet. You mustn’t 
mind what I said. I love you so much that it hurt 
me. . . . I can’t think how people say you’re not 
sweet. .. . And you’ve got your new suit on; I like 
you in it... . Give me a kiss.” 

David gave her several kisses, and after that 
stayed to supper with her and Monsieur Marcelle. 
So it was quite dark when he stepped out into the 
streets. As he left the flat he told himself that he was 
leaving behind the idea that his mother could be of 
any assistance to him in shaping his fortunes. He 
felt more completely alone than he had ever been. 
He walked listlessly along the pavements, finding 
some relief in saying: ‘We shall see. We shall 
see.” 
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PART III 
“THE BIG TEACHERS COME” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OFFICE 


§1 
Berore the end of the following January David’s new 
life had begun. Mrs. Macassa had moved into a 
forty pound a year jerry-built house at Ealing, and 
David was a clerk in the Correspondence Office of the 
Army and Navy Stores ata salary of ten shillings a 
week. From 8.15 A.M. onwards he sat in a District 
Railway train and read a halfpenny paper, always 
turning first to the reviews of recent novels, till the 
time came to fold up the paper and stream out with 
the crowd at Victoria Station. Hurrying along 
Victoria Street he arrived at five minutes to nine 
outside the great block of buildings that was the 
Army and Navy Stores. No-longer able to enter 
through the swinging doors on the arm of a majestic 


director, while commissionaires and foremen bowed. 


low, he passed to the back of the buildings and went 
down some area steps in Howick Place. 

At the area door was stationed a porter to whom 
he was obliged to hand over all matches that might 
be in his possession. This was the strictest rule of 
the Stores, and it further provided that he was liable 
to be searched before leaving the premises again, 
and, if matches were found on him, to be instantly 
dismissed. Ah, proud David, other things besides 
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matches he seemed to hand over to that cold, pachy- 
dermatous porter: his spurs as a public-schoolboy, 
for instance, and the sword of a spirit that he had 
once thought tameless and free. Those area steps, 
descending to the match-eating dragon in the deeps, 
were David’s Valley of Humiliation. God’s sooth! 
the porter one evening, as David was for passing out 
into the street, had actually proposed to search him ! 
At once all that was Roman in David swelled up and 
boiled in his cheeks. He even felt rather splendid, 
and wanted to emulate St. Paul on the Temple stairs, 
and ask: “Is it lawful to search a man who is an 
Englishman?” But, being powerless, he only glared 
at the Inquisitor, and commanded: “All right, 
search me!” The porter told him to turn out his 
pockets, to which David retorted: “Oh no, I shan’t! 
You’re paid to do the dirty work, and I’m not going 
to earn your living for you. Search the pockets. 
There’s an open knife in one, and fish-hooks in 
another.” And he stood rigidly still, only lifting 
and lowering his arms while the porter pushed rough 
and angry hands in every pocket of David’s jacket, 
waistcoat and trousers. 

After passing the porter each morning at five 
minutes to nine, David ran up an iron staircase, very 
different from the well-carpeted stairs that he used to 
tread with Sir Gordon Hay, and, reaching a lofty 
story, turned into a narrow passage, and passed 
through a door marked “Correspondence Office.” 

The Correspondence Office was a large, rectangular 
room, in which rows of clerks sat on high stools at 
long, sloping desks. The manager, being the only 
expensive article in the room, had a large glass case 
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to himself, where he read over the letters the clerks 
had written, and either rejected them or signed them 
with the name of the Secretary of the Army and Navy 
Stores. David went to his allotted desk. On one 
side of him sat a sour little man, called O’Donal, 
who opened his mouth only to vent his spleen on the 
world, and seemed to think that Life was his spittoon. 
He always wore a top-hat, frock-coat, and cuffs that 
meant rather more than they achieved; he played 
at being a gentleman in business (God preserve his 
make-believe!) On David’s left wis a huge and 
hearty youngster called Reeve, who had entered the 
room, laughing through twinkling pig’s eyes, asked 
O’Donal how many bottles he gave for his hat, and 
sat down to enjoy the further humours of the day. 

David owed a great deal to this genial comedian, 
Reeve. Mr. Reeve’s jokes, though often lewd enough 
to insult a pot-house, were uttered with such a spark- 
ling of the tiny eyes, that they kept David everlast- 
ingly tittering, and taught him that life under any 
condition is tolerable, so it be laughter. Mr. Reeve, 
much pleased by the arrival of this new and flattering 
audience, having hitherto been obliged to cast his 
pearls before such a morose swine as O’Donal, now 
set himself to do great things. 

By no means his best jest, but probably his least 
obscene, was when he was inspired by the dress and 
deportment of the clerks to attach strange adjectives 
to their names. If O’Donal arrived with a special 
shine on his hat, Mr. Reeve would scan him, and 
murmur: ‘Distinguished O’Donal”; and, on 
O’Donal’s showing serious symptoms of resentment, 
would add: “Indignant O’Donal.” David then 
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burst out laughing, and was corrected with the re- 
buke: “Light-minded Rossenal!” And, on the 
occasion when David appeared in his canary socks, 
Mr. Reeve’s little eyes blinked in dazzlement, while 
his lips mumbled: ‘‘Gentlemanly Rossenal! ” One 
wet and gusty day David burst through the doors 
of the Correspondence Office attired in a heavy 
mackintosh, and Mr. Reeve greeted this: sensational 
development with the summary: “Storm-fearing 
Rossenal.” Always Mr. O’Donal snorted and 
coughed his disapproval of such plebeian humour, 
whereupon Mr. Reeve commented: “Bronchial 
O’Donal.” If David played with a crested ring that 
had belonged to Sir Gordon Hay, Mr. Reeve mut- 
tered: ‘‘Blue-blooded Rossenal ”; if O’Donal talked 
sedition against the manager, Mr. Reeve offered as 
his contribution to the discussion: “Contumacious 
O’Donal”; if David became dreamy, as he some- 
times did, it was “Somnolent Rossenal ”; when a 
disgusting person of the name of Thomson coughed 
and expectorated, it was “Tuberculous Thomson ”; 
when the O’Donal nostrils revealed nausea at such 
expectoration, it was “Revolted O’Donal”; and 
lastly, if the comedian’s long, wide back housed a 
worrying ache, he groaned: “TIll-kidneyed Reeve! 
Oh, ill-kidneyed Reeve! ” 


§ 2 
From one till two David went out to lunch. He 
was only allowed sixpence a day for his mid-day meal. 
But there were eating-houses in the back streets 
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where you could sit in compartments like horse-boxes, 
and get a fourpenny cut from the joint and penny 
portions of potatoes and cabbages. Thus you had 
something that sounded like a dinner for sixpence. 
During his first month David always occupied one 
particular place in such an eating-house, and indulged 
the fancy that he bore some resemblance to Dr. 
Johnson at the “ Mitre.” 

But, sad to say, one evening on leaving the 
station at Ealing, and starting his homeward walk, 
he passed a grocer’s window where they advertised 
Turkish delight at four ounces for three-halfpence. 
That day he had only spent fourpence on his lunch, 
having been tempted to buy two pounds of eating 
apples instead of beef, potatoes and greens, so he had 
twopence in hand. He walked into the shop, and 
bought the four ounces of Turkish delight. It was 
the beginning of his undoing. He made the disas: 
trous discovery that his hall-door was distant exactly 
fowr ounces of Turkish delight from the grocer’s. 
By a proper timing of the sucking and mastication, 
and an occasional delay of the final swallow, he could 
make the three-halfpence-worth last to his very 
doormat. 

He was surprised to find how pleasant it was to 
walk homeward when the day’s task was done con- 
suming the Turkish delight. It was something ta 
look forward to. He determined that he would 
regularly withhold three-halfpence from his. luncheon 
expenditure. The result was that he could no longer 
pay his way in the horse-box at the eating-house, and 
took to buying fruit|in the streets off Wilton Road. 
Now from one o’clock till two he would walk along 
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the pavement, looking into the shop windows, and 
munching apples or sucking oranges. Over the top 


of his orange he would study the coloured covers of © 


popular novels in the bookseller’s window display, 
and design similar pictures for his own works. It 
was not too bad. 


§3 


At times, however, he marvelled that deteriora- 
tion could set in so quickly. He saw then that this 
easy sinking into the practice of eating oranges in 
the streets must mean a slackening of moral fibre. 
There was something bovine about such aimless 
grazing. How would he feel, if he were suddenly to 
meet, Mr. W. G. Aitch, for the Army and Navy 
Stores was regrettably close to Westminster? He 
pictured the scene: his own horrid bashfulness, and 
Mr. Aitch’s incredulous stare. He even thought he 
might work up the incident into a story, and spent 
many an hour dreaming out the record of a boy who, 
in spite of brilliant promise, sank lower and lower, 
till a dramatic moment when he was found in the last 
stages of degradation by the only master who had 
ever appreciated him at his proper worth. David 
was probably quite happy when the fever of com- 
position possessed him. He walked up and down 
the Wilton Road, his cheeks warmed with excite- 
ment, and his head a factory of fine sentences. Then, 
when. two o’clock approached, he hurried back to his 
desk and, appropriating the paper of the Army and 
Navy Stores, covered it with the fantasies of the 


luncheon hour. He would become so lost in further © 
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creation that he never heard Mr. Reeve’s remark: 
“Enraptured Rossenal.” 

‘At four o’clock the firm provided penny mugs of 
tea and penny slices of bread and butter. But David, 
we know, could only budget for sixpence: fourpence 
he had already translated into apples and oranges, 
and his Turkish delight estimates required another 
three-halfpence, so he had only one halfpenny left. 
Sometimes he was hungry enough to wonder whether 
the slice could be bisected, and half of it purchased 
for a halfpenny. But, too proud to prosecute such 
inquiries, he lied to the office boy who carried the 
tray, saying: “No, I don’t take tea”; which in- 
spired Mr. Reeve to mumble: “Parsimonious 
Rossenal.” 

Mrs. Macassa tried to cook him a little meal when 
he returned from town, but, since she was hard put 
to it to make ends meet, his supper was often a frail 
affair. He began to grow thinner, for fruit and 
Turkish delight are poor masonry for body-building ; 
his rounded cheeks fell in, and a new brightness lit 
up his eyes. The change was marked by Auntie 
Dora one day when he was visiting her. They were 
sitting at a supper table, which she had made 
especially beautiful for him by bringing out her 
daintiest table-centre and her silver plate. 

“David,” she said, “I believe you are losing the 
nice curves of your face. When you are in that 
horrible eating-house, do they give you enough? ” 

“Oh yes,” answered David, who preferred people 
to think that he still fed in the horse-box instead of 
walking with a nose-bag along the streets. 

“What do you get?” 
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“Meat for fourpence; potatoes and cabbages at a 
penny the go. Topping!” 

“Don’t you have any sweet? Pudding, I mean?” 

““No—don’t want it.” 

A sadness passed over Auntie Dora’s face. 

“But I suppose pudding could be got there? ” 

“Oh, yes, you can get a slice of plum duff for a 
penny.” 

“That’s what you want. It would put some flesh 
on you. Do you mean to say that Katie can’t afford 
another penny a day for you? It’s disgraceful! ” 

She became thoughtful and played with the salt- 
cellar. 

“T wish I could do something for you. You 
know how I long to, don’t you, darling? But I find 
it awfully difficult to keep out of debt myself. You 
see, he’s earning nothing ”—the Monsieur had been 
sent to purchase something, and Madame Chartreuse 
glanced vaguely in the direction of the shops—“and 
he eats enormously. I have to map out my expenses 
so carefully. Keeping the flat nice and the furniture 
polished is all so expensive. Oh, if only I had 
hundreds of pounds, you should have all that money 
could buy. I do have you here to meals, don’t I, 
and make it all nice for you? I wonder if I could 
find you sixpence a week so that you could get that 
pudding.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” muttered David, in whom 
the conversation was producing a curious sinking of 
the heart. “It’s all right. I rub along very well.” 

Auntie Dora kept a short silence, and then burst 
out: 

“Yes, I will do it, if I have to go without several 
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things. You shall have sixpence every Saturday 
from me, and be able to get that pudding. O darling, 
I wish it were six pounds.” 

David felt as if he could cry. Even the flood tide 
of Madame Chartreuse’s love was shallow water, 
unable to rise beyond the proffer of sixpence a week. 
If ever he had a son, he told himself, his love would 
be a stronger thing than this. At first he was dis- 
posed to proud and make excuses for refusing the 
offer. But he decided that, as this would only hurt 
her and provoke her to say: “David, I can’t under- 
stand you sometimes; you seem silly and difficult,” 
he would accept the sixpence and spend it on that 
daily slice of bread and butter. 

Madame Chartreuse was most enthusiastic about 
the new scheme. David must come and have a beau- 
tiful meal with her each Saturday, when she would 
make everything lovely, and have her little offering 
all ready for him to take away. 

So the next afternoon at the Correspondence Office 
David paid for a slice of bread and butter, and gave 
Mr. Reeve the opportunity of gaping dumbfounded 
at such extravagance and exclaiming: “Prodigal 
Rossenal !” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GREAT PROFESSORS 


§1 
THERE were dark times in this period of David’s life. 
They were visitations of despair, when he would ask 
himself what he had swum back to that sunny after- 
noon in Sussex. 

He had dreamed that he would write and earn 
fame. But now that dream was passing as a thing 
of yesterday. All that he had learned at school he 
was fast forgetting; and he had neither the time nor 
the heart at the end of a day’s work to study in 
those wide fields of literature which Mr. Aitch had 
told him to open up and exploit. His reading was 
halfpenny journalism; and his writings were occa- 
sional fragmentary snatches that he worried out of his 
brain in moments of warm faith, only to abandon the - 
next day as trivial and undistinguished stuff. The 
very intermittance of this creative energy, and his 
quick wearying, seemed to show that he had no 
staying power, and was doomed to be one of those 
deluded thousands who did nothing but dream their 
books. At times the awful thought came to him 
that he had mistaken the desire to do a thing for the 
power to do it; it was only ambition that he had 
possessed and not genius. After all, what in the 
past gave him the right to imagine he was gifted? 
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He had done nothing at school; his early writings 
were the ordinary crude and lurid insincerities of a 
mediocre boy; and all the contributions that he had 
sent to magazines had been returned in their stamped 
addressed envelopes; one poor thing alone had hap- 
pened—Mr. Aitch had called him a genius. So he 
must not only abandon the idea of equipping himself 
for a perfect writer, but also (and far bitterer loss was 
this) abandon faith in his power to write. 

Then that day out in the water he had seen the 
vision of a slim girl wife who should make him a 
home and give him children. And now who would 
have him, a clerk at ten shillings a week? Even when 
he earned forty shillings, what girl above a coal- 
heaver’s daughter would listen to his suit? And 
never—he clenched his fist and vowed it—never would 
he, in whom was the strain of Sir Gordon Hay, unite 
it with other than gentle blood. Ha, the folly of this 
pretentious thought! It only reminded him that, 
were he earning thousands, he had no true name to 
offer a wife. He could never marry. And this meant 
that, if ever he were to probe the full mysteries of his 
manhood, he must not do it in the natural consum- 
mation of love, but in an ugly sin of streets and 
barter, to which as yet he had been loth to surrender. 
David wondered despairingly how long he would hold 
his castle. He could do it, he knew, and would 
make it a sacred duty, if any girl ever gave him the 
promise of her life and love. But who would? Who 
would? No, he must give up the idea, as he was giv- 
ing up.the idea of striving for fame. He must ever be 
an unattached thing, parentless, wifeless, childless— 
a drifting boat, unconvoyed and making no port. 
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So David’s thoughts would turn inwards, and 
march deeper and deeper into the befogged and 
shadowed regions of his mind, till they reached the 
pitch blackness of despair. One evening they 
reached this ultimate darkness with such terrible 
rapidity that he found himself fronting a new horror 
—the horror of going mad. It was a dull February 
night, and he had returned to an empty home. Mrs. 
Macassa was gone to church, so the opportunity 
lured him like an evil siren towards this dreadful 
thinking. Sitting in the cheerless dining-room, he 
began his inward march on darkness. So deep did 
he penetrate that the last cry of courage forced him 
to leap out of his chair, and seek action by climbing 
aimlessly to the floor above. But halfway up the 
stairs the voice of courage stopped like a beaten 
thing. David found himself in the grip of a name- 
less agony. He flung himself upon the stairs and 
lay there, a hulk without mental control. 

“Fifty-one more years,” he groaned. His Sentence 
was seventy years life, and so far he had only worked 
out nineteen years of it. He envied those white- 
haired folk whose time was nearly run. Still more 
he envied those who had been granted their release. 
How wonderful seemed the great rest in death. He 
wanted no life beyond the grave—nothing where he 
would have to think again—and he believed God 
would be merciful, and give him the peace of an- 
nihilation. It would come, this quiet day when his 
torturing brain would be stilled—after fifty-one 
years | 

And then, as David lay there, an idea was born 
in him. He saw that the memory of such a collapse 
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as this would trouble the remainder of his life, unless 
it carried also with it the memory of a triumph. If 
by a big effort of the will he could lift himself— 
quickly, suddenly—out of this abyss, henceforth its 
memory would rise up in his mind, not as a sug- 
gestion of weakness, but as a suggestion of power. 
From this day onward, whenever these attacks laid 
him low, he must balance their recollection with the 
recollection of a splendid conquest. 

David even began to feel defiant. If God had 
sentenced him to a habit of morbid thinking, himself 
would cap it with the habit of winning through. 
What was hurled on him as suffering should be used 
for forging Courage and Will. So should he be like 
Prometheus and, by defying Jove, rob him of victory. 

“TI see it,’ thought David, lying on the stairs. 
“T see it all. I’m going to use these moments for 
stiffening my will till it becomes iron-hard. If I’ve 
got to say ‘I know that despair often seizes me,’ I 
must also be able to say ‘ But I know that I can 
always conquer it. What I have done before I can 
do again. I know that I am unbeatable.’ ” 

And, proud that he had discovered for himself 
the secret of turning an evil thing into a good one— 
proud that already his will was hardening, David 
leapt to his feet and walked downstairs. 


s § 2 
Meanwhile Mr. Aitch? Probably that exemplary 
master never knew how interested he had been in the 
boy, David Rossenal, till he came back one term to 
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find that he was gone, and Westminster would know 
him no more. Tiresome youth! Mr. Aitch was 
annoyed. He had pleased his fancy in trying to shape 
the fine clay of young Rossenal into something 
artistic and unordinary. And now the clay had been 
removed before the model was finished. And it 
spoiled his literary rhapsodies in class to find that 
they were missing their one really understanding 
listener. He had even observed’ a general titter 
among the boys whenever he reached Persia and 
Hafiz, as though-the young barbarians had gambled 
on Hafiz securing a place. Rossenal’s departure was 
discouraging. At first he assured himself that, as a 
schoolmaster and therefore the most long-suffering 
person in the world, he was used to these disappoint- 
ments. But, to his surprise, he could not expel the 
memory of young Rossenal. His very vexation 
made him think he had believed quite extraordinary 
things of David’s clay. He persuaded himself that, 
in the hour of completion, he had been despoiled of 
a masterpiece. 

It was not a difficult thing for him to make in- 


quiries, and track the spoor of David to the area | 
entrance of the Army and Navy Stores. And, when © 
he discovered that David had dropped into a ten- — 


shilling clerk, and had even been seen sucking 
oranges in the Wilton Road, his interest assumed a 


romantic character, and was so much the more in- 


tensified. It turned into an affection, a sense of 
possession, and a gratifying determination to play 
the lifeboat. He began by writing to David’s address 
at Ealing, and inviting him to lunch at a restaurant 
in Westminster. ‘Any time between one and two,” 
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said the good man, having privately ascertained that 
this was the hour of David’s liberty. 

When David received the letter he was only 
frightened. Mr. Aitch being, now Sir Gordon was 
dead, the one person for whom David felt a real 
unbidden fondness, he was determined that of all 
men this master should never know of his degrada- 
tion. So he bought a few sheets of expensive note- 
paper, and wrote a full and not unaffectionate letter, 
in the rather self-conscious style of a litterateur, and 
concluded by regretting that, as he was very busy 
just now, he could not accept Mr. Aitch’s kind in- 
vitation. Mr. Aitch read the letter, drank with 
pleasure its self-consciousness and half-hidden affec- 
tion, and, on finally comprehending David’s refusal, 
remarked : “Damn the fool! ” 

“Damn the fool!” he repeated. ‘‘Does he 
imagine I am going to walk about like a tout outside 
the back entrance of the Stores, and run the risk of 
being offered a horse’s head to hold, just on the off- 
chance of catching him as he comes out?” Which, 
we need hardly say, was exactly what Mr. Aitch was 
intending to do. 

So, three days later, when David at lunch time 
emerged from his area steps and took a dozen paces 
along the pavement, he almost walked straight into 
the neat waistcoat of Mr. W. G. Aitch, who cheer- 
fully remarked: “Exactly! Now, young Rossenal, 
you’re coming to lunch with me.” David, the colour 
of a red peony, said nothing, so confounded was he; 
and his master quickly saw that, if both parties were 
not to be abashed and uneasy, he must submit to the 
detestable necessity of being funny. 
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“Tf you will refuse a written invitation to lunch,” 
he said, “there’s nothing to do but to come and 
fetch you. We’re going to get into this cab, and be 
driven to a restaurant of my choosing. Jump in, and 
be damned to you! ” 

And before David had fully recovered himself 
they were bowling along Victoria Street. 

“Now we can’t waste time, as you’ve only an 
hour,” pursued Mr. Aitch. “You see, I know all 
about your present position, which will save you the 
trouble of wondering how you can explain it to 
me. We’ll have an easy lunch, and then you’re 
going to tell me how you’re getting on with your 
writing.” 

So far David had not uttered a word, looking 
instead out of the cab window; but now, realizing 
that the whole of his degradation was known, he 
turned to his companion, and replied with the required 
bitterness : 

“Oh, I’ve given up all thoughts of that.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mr..Aitch. “All great 
writers do.” 

They were soon at the doors of the restaurant, 
and David’s captor, passing through, demanded 
lunch for two in a private room. 

During the meal, and while the waiter was present, 
Mr. Aitch confined his talk to the doings at West- 
minster of boys who had been David’s contem- 
poraries; which pleased David, as he liked to think 
that the waiter was hearing all this, and recognizing 
him as an old Westminster boy. For so many 
months he had been a nobody munching fruit in the 
Wilton Road, that it was luxurious to posé as a 
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somebody in this private room of an expensive 
restaurant. ; 

“Cigar or cigarette?” inquired his host. 

“Oh, a cigarette ’ll do,” murmured David. 

“Bring two cigars and coffee,” commanded Mr. 
Aitch, “and then leave us to ourselves.” 

The waiter having retired, Mr. Aitch leaned back 
in his chair and reassumed his chaffing air. 

“Now, young Rossenal, tell me why you’ve 
decided to write no more.” 

“Well,” explained David, “I shall never have 
the chance of reading properly now. I shan’t be able 
to search the literature of the world, as you told me 
to do. But, worse than that, I’ve lost all faith in my 
own ability.” 

Mr. Aitch drew at his cigar, and, pursing his lips, 
blew a jet of smoke into the room. 

“Just so. And I suppose you’ve been pretty 
miserable.” 

Not a word answered David. 

“Come on, young Rossenal, tell me! And then, 
perhaps, I’ll show it all to you in a new light. You’ve 
been pretty miserable, haven’t you? ” 

““God, yes,” answered David, in a low voice. 
“TI—I’ve known what it is to despair utterly.” 

“I believe you have,” assented Mr. Aitch. “I 
believe you have. You have known pain. And 
therefore you are nearer being a writer than you have 
ever been.” 

David kept silence, but he turned his eyes on the 
speaker, just as he used to do in the old Westminster 
days. And again the unconscious flattery of those 
eyes inspired Mr. Aitch to deliver himself of his best. 
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“Yes, Rossenal,” he said, “great writing is two 
things: it is great emotion, and it is great words. 
All that I told you about searching the literature 
of the ages for ornaments and graces had reference, 
after all, only to the great words. But words are 
never literature, if they are empty of emotional con- 
tent. I’m sure of it—I’m sure of it: literature is 
great emotion before it is great words. If it’s to 
stir the hearts of men its inner stuff must show them 
their own experiences of courage, hope, aspiration, 
and conquest over difficulty. And, Rossenal, not 
until you have known pain can you have anything 
but an academic idea of these emotions. Isn’t it 
obvious? Not until you have known pain can you 
have anything but a guess-work idea of what courage 
is; not until you have known pain can you have 
anything but a guess-work idea of what hope is. Do 
you think Henley could have written his ‘ Invictus ? 
except from the depth of his own experience ? 


‘« « Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul.’ 


“Or Carlyle his passionate chapter ‘ The Ever- 
lasting No’? Heavens! I could spout you pages 
of it.” ; 

Mr. Aitch’s eyes brightened, as he declaimed : 


“* All at once there rose a thought in me, and 
I asked myself, What art thou afraid of ? Where- 
fore like a coward dost thou for ever pip and 
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whimper, and go cowering and trembling ? Despic- 
able biped! What is the sum total of the worst 
that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death, and 
say the pangs of Tophet too. Hast thou not a 
heart? Canst thou not suffer whatso it be? And, 
as a child of Freedom, trample Tophet itself under 
thy feet, while it consumes thee?’ 


“Yes, Rossenal, it may be that in the last few 
weeks you have provided yourself with more of the 
stuff of literature than you would have done in many 
shallower years, given up to word-searching or to 
reading with but half an understanding the records 
of other men’s emotions. It may be that you have 
been purposely sent to your present business that you 
may suffer—and learn to write.” 

Long before this David had yielded to Mr. Aitch 
the tribute of his captured gaze. Was it all possible: 
that he was worth something—worth schooling for 
big work ? 

“Whether you’ll ever be as paiiees an artist as 
you hope, I can’t say,” continued Mr. Aitch. “But, 
even if pain doesn’t make you into a writer, it will 
still make you a great interpreter of literature. It 
will teach you in a way that academic study never 
can to respond to the tensest passages. It remains 
the Great Professor. I, and tomfool masters like 
me, may teach you a good deal about words, and 
even something about their meaning, but only pain 
can teach you the whole emotion that charges these 
things with power. There can be no final apprecia- 
tion of full-charged literature without it.” 

And here Mr. Aitch, who, as usual, had given 
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rein to his imagination, and ended by surprising and 
pleasing himself, decided to halt. He knew, as 
orators sometimes do, that every word had found its 
home. So, when he spoke again, after several draws 
at his cigar, it was with the old bantering note. 

“And now, young Rossenal, I’ve told you all 
about pain. The next thing for you to do is to learn 
love. That’s the other big, empowering emotion— 
the other great professor, though at times it’s so 
damnably like its colleague as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable. Isn’t there some—some girl on the 
sky-line? It’s time we heard her feet approaching. 
Isn’t she coming ? ” 

“No,” smiled David. ‘How could I expect any 
girl to love me when I’ve nothing now to offer her? ” 

“My dear Rossenal,” corrected Mr. Aitch, “that 
isn’t the point. All that matters is that you should 
love her. It’s loving that’s the dynamic, not being 
loved.” 

“Of course,” muttered David, “I see.” 

“Tt’s a quarter to two,” said Mr. Aitch, who had 
resolved to send David into the street while he was 
still inflated with these potent thoughts. “You must 
be off. Good-bye, and remember that from to-day 
I shall be scratching about for a better job for you. 
You’ll hear from me again.” 

David. rose mumbling incoherent thanks. 

“Never mind all that,” interrupted Mr. Aitch. 
“Go out and fall in love.” 

And David smiled, and went out through the 
door. 

Mr. Aitch had still two inches of cigar to smoke, 
so he extended his feet on to another chair, and 
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composed himself to review his recent success. “Yes, 
young Rossenal,” he thought, “go out and fall in 
ove. The fool! Does he really think no girl will 
ove him? Doesn’t he understand that he’ll break 
he hearts of hundreds of ’em. Why, his figure alone 
vould be the wrecking of most girls. And when he 
joes choose a girl, what a love affair it’ll be!” 
Mr. Aitch was quite worked up with the uncommon 
xcitement of this luncheon hour, and caught himself 
nuttering with a humorous pleasure. “Yes, go out 
ind fall in love, young Rossenal, go out and fall in 
ove.” 


CHAPTER A 


GLEN DAMMERY 


§1 
Mr. Aitcu kept his word, though it was some months 
before David heard from him again. About six weeks 
before the autumn term should usher in a new school 
year David received this letter : 


“My DEAR ROSSENAL,—At once give notice to the 
Headmaster, or whatever he is, of the Army and Navy 
Stores. Henceforward you shall be a pedagogue) 
after my likeness, and your address will be ‘ Glen- 
dammery,’ Eastbourne. ‘ Glendammery’ is a fine 
Preparatory School, where they incubate about 
seventy boys for Osborne and the tip-top public 
schools. Old Watkin Wayward, its principal, is 
mad, but, on the whole, the greatest man in the 
world. He should really have been at the War. 
Office, or President of the United States, or some- 
where where they want discipline. Wayward of 
Glendammery is regarded, I can assure you, as a big” 
planet in the Scholastic System. He will probably 
insult you more than once, but I dare say you will be 
able to compound with him about that. You will be 
Junior Tutor, teaching Latin and Greek, and getting 
eighty pounds a year with everything found. Write 


at once to W. W.—Yours ever, 
“ W. G. Aten?’ 
168 


David wrote at once, and received by return Mr. 
Wayward’s reply : 


“DeaR Mr. Rossenat,—Mr. Aitch recommends 
you for the post of Junior Tutor at ‘ Glendammery.’ 
-Oblige by letting me know within a week if I am 
to expect you on the first day of next term, Sept. 18th, 
or if I shall look elsewhere.—Y ours truly, 
“WATKIN WaywarD.” 
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David obliged Mr. Wayward with a letter of 
acceptance, after allowing a day or two to pass, which 
that gentleman might consider devoted to the task 
of choosing between a mass of similar offers. He 
also wrote a letter full of gratitude to Mr. Aitch, and, 
on reading it, was surprised to find how much affec- 
tion had slipped unseen off his pen. 

The next very satisfying thing was to draw up a 
statement of his intentions, and to send it to Mr. 
Gilbert Evelyn. He pointed out that, never having 
intended to remain at the Army and Navy Stores, he 
had felt little hesitation in accepting the offer of a 
Classical Mastership at a famous Eastbourne school; 
and he would be grateful if a few pounds of the money 
left by Sir Gordon Hay could be lent to him for his 
incidental expenses. 

Poor Mr. Evelyn was thoroughly upset by this 
violent change in the cosmic erder. The boy had 
done a high-handed thing with all the precipitance 
of youth, and all the native, headstrong obstinacy that 
could be expected from the son of Sir Gordon Hay. 
Mr. Evelyn promptly summoned Mrs. Macassa to 
an Emergency Meeting at Hampstead, and, when she 

os ] 
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was seated in his room, turned a very dyspeptic face 
on her to ask: 

“This seems a rash step that David has taken, 
does it not?” 

Mrs. Macassa shrugged her shoulders as much as 
to say: “But isn’t that characteristic of so difficult a 
boy?” 

“How did he hear of this—this situation ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Mrs..Macassa irritably. 
“He never tells me anything. He’s so secretive, and 
keeps everything hidden away, as though I were 
unfit to know.” 

“But what is this position worth financially ?” 

“T tell you I know nothing about it. Very little, 
I should imagine.” 

Mr. Evelyn raised his eyebrows with the pain 
of it all. 

“But what aptitude has the boy ever shown for 
teaching ?” 

Mrs. Macassa shrugged her shoulders again, 
determined to remain ill-informed and unhelpful. 

“But are we,” began Mr. Evelyn, who was 
stretching out tendrils in the hope of finding some- 
thing solid where they might rest, “are we to let 


him go?” 
“To let him go,” scoffed Mrs. Macassa. “He'll 
go whether we let him or not.” ‘ 


“Then we had better consent, I suppose,” said 


Mr. Evelyn. “I will see the boy, if you will send | 


him.” 

There was no difficulty about persuading David 
to wait on Mr. Evelyn and enlighten his ignorance. 
He felt in sure possession of the Grand Slam, for he 


ee 
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had decided that, if Mrs. Macassa and her brother 
refused him a loan, he would sell his bicycle and 
other things, and raise money that way. So he came 
into Mr. Evelyn’s room with the face of one who was 
prepared to triumph over Philistia, and cast his shoe 
over Hampstead. The thought passed through Mr. 
Evelyn’s mind that, if David had inherited the vices 
of Sir Gordon Hay, he had also inherited something 
of his face and bearing. 

David dropped into the same chair that he had 
occupied when Mr. Evelyn sentenced him to the 
career of a clerk at the Stores. His host placed his 
back to the fireplace. 

“I understand that you have some thoughts of 
giving notice to the—er—the manager of the Army 
and Navy Stores? ” 

“T have already done so,” said David. 

Mr. Evelyn refused to be knocked out by this 
blow on the solar plexus, and proceeded quietly : 

“And that you have some other post in view. At 
a school. May I ask the name of the place?” 

“Glendammery.” 

Mr. Evelyn looked completely bilious. 

“Glen—what?” 

“Dammery,” explained David pleasantly. 

“Oh,” murmured Mr. Evelyn, “and what will 
you do there? ” 

“Teach, I suppose.” 

“Oh! But may I ask: Have you ever shown any 
aptitude for teaching ? ” 

David smiled and replied : 

“One must go into the water before one can 
_ swim.” 
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“One must what?” 

“One must have a shot at a thing before one can 
know if one can do it or one can’t,” translated David. 

“And supposing you find you can’t?” 

David thought a little, and offered es a possible 
answer to this conundrum: 

“It'll be a pity.” 

“A pity, a great pity,” echoed Mr. Evelyn. “And 
do you think that, if you succeed, such a job will 
lead you anywhere? ” 

“Tt will lead as far as a ten-bob job at the Stores.” 

“Oh! And you want some money to start with ? ” 

David fidgeted uncomfortably in his chair. 

“T thought perhaps you’d lend me some.” 

“TI feel,” said Mr. Evelyn, after brooding long 
and deeply, “that we had better give you ten pounds. 
We shall not ask you to pay it back.” 

David was quite moved at this generosity, and 
felt a burst of affection for his dyspeptic trustee. But 
all he could say, as Mr. Evelyn put two crinkly five- 
pound notes into his hand, was: “It’s frightfully 
good of you.” 

His departure from the Army and Navy Stores 
was something of a triumph. The other correspond- 
ence clerks presented him with a sheet of the Army 
and Navy notepaper, on which each had written a 
sentence of good wishes or good advice over his 
signature. Mr. Reeve was inspired to several adjec- 
tives. ‘Scholastic Rossenal,” he observed, when 
he heard the nature of David’s new calling; “Cane- 
bearing Rossenal,” as he reflected on its manifold 
possibilities; and when David passed out for the last 
time, Mr. Reeve watched him wistfully from above. 
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his blotting-pad, and murmured: “Soaring Ros- 
senal.” Mr. Reeve himself had no hope of ever 
soaring. 


§ 2 

On the evening of September the 18th David 
walked up a gravelled drive to Glendammery. It 
showed itself to be a large double-fronted house, 
built originally for wealthy Eastbourne. residents. 
The doors were wide open, and, in the lighted hall, 
he could see young boys passing to and fro, and a 
stout, round-shouldered gentleman haranguing a 
fawning butler. He pulled the bell so that it sounded 
noisily within, but neither the round-shouldered 
gentleman nor the butler paid the least attention. The 
former was too busy discharging a splenetic blast at 
the butler, and the latter was completely occupied in 
receiving it full in the face. 

“T tell you I will have it as I ordered,” shouted 
the master of the house. “The young gentlemen 
have always had a fire in every room on the night 
they return. They’ve had it for twenty years. It 
has always been my custom, and I’m too old to be 
taught new fashions now.” 

“But, Mr. Watkin Wayward, sir,” ventured the 
butler, at which interruption Mr. Wayward only 
raised his voice higher. 

“Tell the maids to light a fire at once in every 
dormitory. Not a boy shall go to bed till the fires 
have been burning two hours. If the maids won’t 
do it, explain to them that trains leave Eastbourne 
Station throughout the day to-morrow, any one of 
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which can convey them to their homes. I'll have 
you understand that the young gentlemen are the 
first consideration of everybody connected with this 
establishment. And now oblige me by seeing who 
it is that persists in ringing the front-door bell.” 

The butler came smoothly towards David, who, 
somewhat discountenanced at witnessing domestic 
infelicity, inquired very foolishly : 

“Is Mr. Watkin Wayward in?” 

The butler had no time to reply, for the round- 
shouldered gentleman approached both of them, and 
said brusquely : 

“IT am Mr. Watkin Wayward. And you, I 
imagine, are Mr. Ross Carpenter.” 

“Mr. Rossenal,” corrected David. 

“Yes, of course. Prescott, take Mr. Ross Car- 
penter’s baggage over to Fermayne. And you, 
sir, I will see you in the morning room.” 

He led the way to his private sitting-room, and 
David followed, feeling. as if he were being taken for 
‘a flogging. 

In the morning room David had an opportunity of 
studying the features of his new employer. They 
were certainly stimulating. A long nose, with great 
yawning nostrils, overhung an iron beard. One 
eye was half shut, and yet glinted like that of a beast 
in its lair. It was a terrible eye, and, as it stared at 
David, drew down its eyebrow lower and lower. The 
other eye, wide open and beneath an elevated eye- 
brow, was, in comparison, a slacker and a drone, 
leaving all the work to its acuter colleague. To tell 
the truth, it appeared to have no interest in the new 
master, and, if anything, to be looking elsewhere. 
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“Well, Mr. Rossenal,” said Mr. Wayward, in a 
short-winded voice that betrayed a troublesome heart 
or chronic asthma. “I hope you will be able to teach 
these boys what a Substantival Clause is. Your last 
fourteen predecessors have been quite incapable of it. 
There’s scarcely a boy in the school that understands 
the construction. I’ve engaged you to make it clear 
to them.” 

“Yes,” said David. 

“Perhaps you’d like to see the boys. For Punish- 
ment we give them five words to learn from the Latin 
dictionary. Then, if they are punished two hundred 
times in the course of a term, as any boy who is not a 
sapless sawny will be, they will know a thousand 
words in Latin. And I should like to know what boy 
of ten or twelve in any other school adds a thousand 
words to his Latin vocabulary each term.” 

David inwardly calculated whether he knew a 
thousand Latin words, and resolved to con twenty 
each night; so should he gradually catch up the boys 
he was teaching. 

“You'll have to take a class of boys who need 
special attention. There’ll be Gilder-Humphreys, 
Spilsby-Frere, Cooke, D’Arcy-Coles, and one or two 
others. But perhaps you’d better see some of the 
boys.” 

Glendammery’s Principal conducted him into a 
large classroom, whose sculptured ceiling and pitch- 
pine floors had once been intended for a rich man’s 
_ drawing-room. All the boys were sitting quietly at 
their desks, save one who was committing the 
scandalous crime of being out of his place, and stand- 
ing near the door. Mr. Wayward walked rapidly 
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towards this offender, and gave him a powerful push 
that sent him sliding a great distance along the 
polished floor, his face packed with dismay to find 
the world slipping under his feet. Mr. Wayward 
stood still, watched his speedy transit, and exclaimed : 

“What? Skating on the pitch-pine floors? Take 
five words! ” 

His half-hidden eye played like a searchlight over 
the room, and left a frozen silence wherever it fell. 
David had little doubt that the whole performance 
was a demonstration in his honour. 

“Stand!” commanded Mr. Wayward. 

The boys came simultaneously to their feet, as if 
the mass of them were worked from a single lever. 

“This is Mr. Rossenal, who has come to teach 
you what a Substantival Clause is. Sit down.” 

The boys sat down. 

“Thank you. Now, Mr. Rossenal, you will like 
to see your colleagues. You will find them over the 
road at Fermayne. Gilder-Humphreys, take Mr. 
Rossenal over to Fermayne, and show him the 
Common Room.” 

A boy rose, and, after making sure that David 
was securely in tow, led him out of the house and 
across the road to another mansion which, he ex- 
plained to David, was occupied “‘by the masters, the 
big boys of the top form, and a few other bossy kids.” 
He pointed out the Masters’ Common Room, whose 
door David opened with a slight heart-fluttering. 

There was only one master in the room—a young, 
round and rosy gentleman of about twenty-five. His 
body, curved and firm, was crowned, appropriately 
enough, with hair firm and curly. His small buttony 
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nose was nipped by rimless glasses, beneath which 
his eyes looked large, childish, and merry. This 
agreeable person, on hearing David’s entry, hurriedly 
slipped out of sight some sporting paper, pink and 
equivocal, and, rising to greet David, became 
immediately hospitable and communicative. 

“My name’s Logan,” he volunteered. ‘There 
are four of us, all decent chaps, though nothing to 
write home about. And there’s old W.W. What 
do you think of him?” 

David made a grimace, and Mr. Logan nodded. 

“Tf there’s a place called hell,” he explained, “the 
old bounder ’Il go to it.” 

“Why—don’t you like him? ” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes. Still, he’ll go to hell, I 
think. You fancy so, too, don’t you?” 

David admitted that it was a possible contingency. 

“Oh yes, I think he will,’ mused Mr. Logan. 
“Surely. He has his points, though. There’s not 
another person in the world who could insult the 
parents in the way he does, and not make them 
peevish. And there’s not another man who could 
keep the boys in such tight order without precipitat- 
ing a revolution, or making cowed little curs of them. 
He does neither. Personally, Pm terrified of him. 
Time and again, after he’s insulted me, I’ve intended 
to answer him back, but he looks at me once, and I 
postpone it till next time. He has the evil eye, of 
course. Still, he manages to turn the boys into 
wonderful little gentlemen. I think he’s making a 
little gentleman of me.” 

“Is he married?” asked David. 

“Love-a-duck, no!” laughed Mr. Logan. 
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“Glendammery is his wife, and he bullies her. In 
fact, he has no use for her, except as a machine for 
turning out well-made boys. You and I, and the 
whole system here, are, so to speak, his little 
trembling wife.” 

“T see,” pondered David, with a preoccupied 
stare, “‘and—and what exactly is a Substantival 
Clause ? ” 

In answer Mr. Logan swung himself delightedly 
into a chair, stretched out his legs in front of him, 
and gave a display of stage-laughter. 

“Oh, dam—dam—dam!” he coughed. “Excuse 
my smile!” And he even kicked his legs a little 
into the air. Then he rose and, standing with his 
back to the fireplace, said: “Get it out of the boys 
to-morrow. They know. And when they’ve ex- 
plained it to you, you can teach it to them.” 

“T see,” replied David. “And have all the boys 
double names?” 

“No, there are a few that haven’t. But if old 
Bluebeard can double ’em, he does so—the snobby old 
devil! I’m thinking of inventing a double name for 
myself. Spilsby-Logan pleases me rather, or Logan- 
Travers.” 

“Ts the work stiff? ” 

“Oh, I don’t do much work,” admitted Mr. 
Logan. “I generally set the boys to revise what 
they’ve learnt in the class below. It keeps ’em quiet, 
while I look and see if I know what’s coming ahead. 
No, I don’t do much work—except when the old man’s 
about. I put in some good and noisy stuff then. [ 
teach with energy and lucidity. And I leave fine 
diagrams on the blackboard—won’t let the boys rub 
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them off—as I want the old devil to see them. That’s 
what I should do if I were you; don’t let the boys rub 
off your best blackboard effects. They always want 
to—the officious little asses!” 

David made no reply, for he was trying to adjust 
his conversation to the frankly sinful style of Mr. 
Logan. So Mr. Logan continued : 

“No, I don’t do much work. You see, I’m not 
out to make a profession of schoolmastering. I’m 
only teaching for a year or so, while I read for Holy 
Orders.” 

He pirouetted gracefully. 

“Don’t you think I shall make a nice little 
parson? ” 

“Perfectly ripping,” smiled David. 


5.3 

But David’s smiles were only cover for his 
troubled thoughts. And, truth to tell, he spent a 
most anxious time that night beneath his blankets. 
The Substantival Clause was a restless bedfellow. 
David became obsessed with the idea that he did not 
know enough to teach these boys, and would soon be 
exposed as a pitiable charlatan. He slept only in 
snatches. But with the bright light of morning a 
determination to win through came pouring into his 
soul. He flung open his window and inhaled joy 
from the scene that greeted his gaze. Evidently 
Glendammery and Fermayne, and the fine mansions 
around, were built on the chalk of the downs, for the 
road seemed to end in a cliff brink, where tamarisk’ 
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waved abundantly. Below stretched the sea, smooth, 
grey-blue, and glistening. The cold, early breeze 
fanned his cheek, and, rushing down the open neck 
of his sleeping-jacket, caressed his breast and made 
him shiver with the pleasant chill. There was an 
elusive tang of brine in the air, and a suggestion of 
spray. “He could have sworn the day was blowing 
up, laden with new and splendid things. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MR. WATKIN WAYWARD PERFORMS 


§1 

Tus glowing confidence only increased with the 
passage of the morning. On assuming command of 
his class he was delighted to find that their standard 
was quite low, and the Substantival Clause was only 
a companion of his youth under a new name. He 
was proving himself a real prophet of the Accusative 
and the Infinitive, and imagining a satisfying like- 
ness between his methods and those of Mr. W. G. 
Aitch, when there entered his classroom a senior 
pupil bearing a message from Mr. Watkin Wayward 
to Mr. Rossenal. The boy presented his letter with 
the silent, disciplined manner that seemed the hall- 
mark of Glendammery, and was so flattering to 
a master as new to reverence as David. Mr. Rossenal 
concealed the fact, but he was more interested in the 
messenger than in his missive. He saw a-slender 
boy, tall for his fourteen years: his features were 
small and straight; his hair auburn and shining with 
brilliantine; his eyes hazel. David felt he wanted to 
ingratiate himself with the boy, and asked: 

“Well, what’s your name?” 

“Angus, sir.” 

“No, your surname, I mean,’ 

The boy smiled. ‘ 
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“Angus is my surname, sir. My Christian name’s 
Ivor.” 

“Well, Ivor Angus,” said David, marvelling to 
find how exactly his manner was modelled on Mr. 
Aitch’s, “this note says you’re to escort me to Mr. 
Watkin Wayward.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right, lead on, Ivor Angus.” 

Angus convoyed David to the headmaster’s 
presence in the morning-room, and was about toa 
withdraw when Mr. Wayward roared: 

“Don’t go till I give you the order to dismiss! ” 

Angus coloured a little, but stood as straight and 
still as an orderly before his colonel. 

Mr. Wayward then turned the pin-light of his 
half-closed eye on David, and, more breathless than 
ever, opened his subject : 

“This boy’s father, Mr. Rossenal, is anxious that 
he should get a Winchester scholarship. He has 
about as much chance of it as the butler. His Latin 
prose is the most poisonous stuff I have ever seen. 
But all parents are fools: and I have undertaken 
that he shall receive individual attention in Latin. 
I beg you will devote the first hour every afternoon 
to him, and make him work.” The Principal swept 
the pin-light on Ivor Angus, opened out all the stops 
of his great organ-voice, and bellowed: “I THINK 
HE’S LAZY 1.” 

Angus flinched and smiled uncomfortably, while 
Mr. Wayward’s voice dropped to the gentlest purr. 
“That will do, Angus, you may go. Mr. Rossenal, 
I need detain you no further.” . 

David walked back to his classroom inaugurating 
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a new and pleasant game of make-believe. He could 
remember no one who had attracted him so suddenly 
and completely as this hazel-eyed, auburn-haired 
Angus. His blush, when Mr. Wayward roared at 
him, would have drawn affection from a log. And 
now David was going to be Mr. Aitch to Ivor’s 
“Young Rossenal.” He would believe in him. He 
would understand him, and perhaps tell him some- 
thing about a Temple and working for it. He would 
probably chaff him, and, if anyone smashed up his 
life, he would appear dramatically upon the scene and 
take the boy to lunch in a private restaurant. 

Ivor Angus, too, had decided, much as David had 
once done in respect of Mr. Aitch, that he liked 
Mr. Rossenal. When dinner-time came he had con- 
trived to change his seat and bring himself next to 
the new master. David pretended not to notice it, 
but really he felt a leap of satisfaction. He seemed 
in a morning to have crossed the bridge from one 
generation to another. It was but yesterday that he 
was a schoolboy under guardians and masters; or a 
boy clerk, too cheap to merit the manager’s notice; 
to-day he was a man in authority, inspiring hero- 
worship in his underlings. 


§ 2 
After dinner the boys were ordered to sit in their 
desks and ceremoniously to digest their food. There 
was an atmosphere as of duty being done in silence. 
One felt that, if the duty were scamped, it would be 
a clear case for five words. Then, when a most 
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honourable half-hour had been expended thus, some 
chatter supervened, till the moment when Mr. Watkin 
Wayward strolled into the room and a total silence, 
like a sudden fall in the temperature, announced his 
arrival. He sat down and stared at the boys. David 
suspected that the headmaster was holding the silence 
in the room, as one might hold back something at 
the end of a straining rope, just to display his 
strength. Then he suddenly said in little more than 
a whisper : 

“Go and change for football.” 

Immediately the silence escaped. All the boys 
rushed in noisy turmoil to the. door, fighting one 
another to get through it first. There was the 
thunder of footsteps bolting upstairs to the dormi- 
tories; the ceilings cracked with rapid movement and 
fallings overhead; sixty seconds of’ quiet followed, 
like a lull after drum-fire; and then shouts, squeals 
and bedlamite songs assaulted the afternoon air. All 
the boys seemed to be yelling or singing their names 
at the tops of their voices and hurtling downstairs in 
a dangerous mob upon the headmaster. “It’s a 
revolution,” thought David. He glanced apprehen- 
sively at Mr. Wayward, and found his remarkable 
eye fixed upon his new assistant and twinkling with 
humour. 

“Tt is the nature of boys, Mr. Rossenal,” the 
gasped, as if finally broken-winded, “to bellow and 
caterwaul and try to break their necks up the stairs 
and down the stairs. So I give them an authorized 
time for doing it. I encourage them to do it, The 
first boy to shout his name and arrive back in this 
room properly changed for football gets marks, 
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which, later in the term, are construed as sweets. It 
seems Nature’s law that the young of mankind shall 
slobber for sugar. We make this law subserve our 
purpose. Here comes the first boy home.” 

A boy burst breathlessly into the room yelling his 
name. The remainder followed tumultuously be- 
hind. Abruptly the cacophony died out and every 
boy was seated in his place, motionless and silent. 
It was almost as though they had never left the room, 
but had been changed, as they sat, into footballers 
by the wand of a wicked old enchanter called Watkin 
Wayward. 

Not without pride this magician turned to David 
and said: 

“At Glendammery we teach the boys to be brisk 
and keen.” 

He swept the desks with his glance and said: 
“Senior Game. Go!” 

They went, not at a walk but at a run: a run 
down the front steps with laughing and pushing and 
jubilee; a run—nay, a race—along fifty yards of 
pavement to a large, open playing-field. By the 
time David (who conceived it was not expected of 
a Glendammery master to run) had reached the 
football pitch the sides were almost in their positions, 
and Mr. Logan, the referee, was impatiently waiting 
to blow his whistle. For it was a stern opinion of 
Mr. Watkin Wayward’s that the ball should be in 
play before he reached the field, and any dawdling 
would be a proof of the master’s incompetence. And 
that was why Mr. Logan, thinking in a moment of 
alarm that David’s figure was the headmaster’s, 
sounded his whistle before the boys were ready, and, 
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finding nobody at hand to kick off, ran up to the 
ball and gave it a powerful kick towards one of 
the goals. 

The boys grumbled a little at this premature 
and unconventional start, and Ivor Angus said 
impudently : 

“Oh, sir, that’s not fair.” 

“All right,” conceded Mr. Logan. “Don’t 
grouse. We'll begin again. It’s only Mr. 
Rossenal.” 

The ball was placed in the centre, and Angus, 
who was captain of one side, kicked off. Mr. Logan, 
having seen the game well started, tip-toed like a 
guilty thing towards David, and whispered : 

“T wish you wouldn’t come stroiling on to the 
field looking like old W. W.” 

“Sorry,” apologized David. “But now what 
have I got to do?” 

““What you’ve got to do is—well, I don’t know. 
But what you’ve not got to do is to loaf. The old 
man can’t stand the sight of anyone loafing. I ad- 
jure you not to loaf. I should keep an eye on the 
point where he will appear, and, directly you see 
him, start shouting instructions on the principles of 
the game: you know, such sound remarks as ‘ Pass, 
you fool!’ ‘Don’t kick blindly!’ ‘ Don’t face your 
own goal!’ ‘ Keep your places!’ Only don’t call 
out anything wrong, because the old man has views 
on the game. Sh!—quick—here he is! ” 

Mr. Logan leapt away like a deer that has trodden 
on a thorn, and began to gambol among the boys and 
to blow his whistle most suitably. Mr. Wayward, 
with bent shoulders and hands behind his back, came 
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strolling on to the field, his ill-assorted eyes beaming 
like those of a proud father at his children’s play. 
After about ten minutes he summoned David to his 
side, and said: 

“Mr. Rossenal, do you observe anything remark- 
able about that boy keeping goal?” 

David examined the person indicated, and, seeing 
only a youth of maturer figure than the rest, won- 
dered what he was expected to observe. Venturing 
a guess, as time was passing and Mr. Wayward’s 
eye was fixed and waiting, he murmured: “He has 
very fine legs.” But this was not the answer and 
Mr. Wayward enlightened him. 

“That boy is Garstin-Chambers. He is fourteen 
years old and captain of the school. He goes at the 
end of the term to Cheltenham with a James of Here- 
ford Scholarship. At the present moment he is 
shamelessly violating an unalterable rule of the 
school.” Mr. Wayward paused for breath, and 
David wished he had left Garstin-Chambers’ legs 
alone. “The health of these boys is my care, and 
I allow no boy to stand loafing in goal without his 
sweater on. The game shall stop.” 

After this résumé of the position the headmaster 
drew from his breast pocket a white silk handkerchief 
and raised it above his head. The action was as 
instantaneously effective as a “Cease fire!” Every 
boy stopped playing; the forward on whose foot the 
ball had been, left it where it rolled; and the whole 
twenty-two boys ran in a long line past Mr. Way- 
ward and back to Glendammery. When the last 
had gone the Headmaster replaced his handkerchief 
and purred to David: “Mr. Rossenal, they shall run 
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when I call them.” And therewith he strolled after 
the boys. 

Mr. Logan, swinging his whistle despairingly, 
joined David and sighed: “Now we’re in for it. 
It’s Trouble. I knew it would come, I’ve felt it all 
the afternoon. Besides, he was sure to do something 
like this to impress you. Come and let’s see who’s 
going to be hurt.” 

Together they re-entered the ‘Schoolroom and 
found the boys seated at their desks and Mr. Watkin 
Wayward in his chair. He courteously thanked his 
masters for attending this unpleasant levy, and 
addressed the gathering : 

“What boy knows why I have stopped the 
game?” 

None pretended to any such knowledge. 

“You oblige me, then, to teach you to observe. 
A little observation on the part of a few of you and 
they might have pointed out to an offender the un- 
speakable crime of which he was guilty. Then would 
they have done the whole society a service and pre- 
vented this unfortunate break in your play. It was 
not to be expected that Mr. Logan, whose duties as a 
most conscientious and hard-working referee exacted 
all his attention, should have noticed this painful 
dereliction of duty of which I complain.” 

(“I knew I should catch it,” muttered Mr. Logan.) 

“T come out on the field to enjoy a sight of your 
game and I find—I find——” 

The orator paused for effect, and then roared: 

“T find a vulgar little boy nearly naked in goal!” 

The pin-light swept the assembly. 

“It is the unalterable law of Glendammery that 
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no boy shall catch pneumonia by loafing between the 
goal posts without his sweater on. A very senior 
boy has broken this tittle of the law: and he who is 
guilty of the smallest breach is guilty of all. I shall 
make him a terrible example.” The half-closed eye 
shot a poisoned arrow at Garstin-Chambers. “He 
shall be most heavily corrected. Chambers, go into 
the morning-room and learn five words.” 

Garstin-Chambers rose, blushing, and walked to 
his punishment. 

“The rest of you,” purred Mr. Watkin Wayward, 
“go out and enjoy your play.” 

Quickly the room was emptied, and Mr. Way- 
ward, turning to David, explained : 

“Mr. Rossenal, if the elder boys are made to 
obey your eyelash, you need never fear that the 
smaller ones will get out of control. Look after the 
pounds, and the pence will look after themselves. 
Thank you, I need detain you no further.” 

So David rejoined the footballers on the ground, 
and found Mr. Logan giving his last instructions 
before re-starting the game. 

“Whoever’s in goal,” he was saying, “for the love 
of pity keep your sweater on and look warm. And 
the rest of you, for the Lord’s sake, buzz about the 
field and look hot and busy. It’s no good giving 
opportunities for Trouble. Now hurry up and com- 
mence. He may be here any moment.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SHADOW OF THE OTHER PROFESSOR 


§ 1 

ONE evening Mr. Logan and David were sitting in 
the Common Room, conferring on the subject of girls. 

Half the term had passed by, during which David 
had discovered that he was enjoying the happiest time 
of his life. He liked the boys; he liked the games; 
he liked Ivor Angus, who, with the genial patronage 
of youth, had most pointedly adopted him; he liked 
his chats with Mr. Logan, not unconscious, perhaps, 
that his companion was often impressed by his wide 
knowledge of literature, and floored by his allusions; 
he liked to hear himself teach, and was satisfied (and 
knew that the headmaster was. satisfied) that he was 
a teacher of exceptional talents. And indeed he was. 
David was a teacher as remarkable as Mr. W. G. 
Aitch. Little had he known how his long dreaming 
on the arts of writing and tale-telling would tutor him 
for a master as well. It had given him a store of 
language so that he would find the one stingingly 
descriptive word leaping to his lips: it had raised an 
imagination that enabled him, when teaching Livy, | 
to make of Hannibal a boys’ hero, warm with life and 
romance: it had developed a quick appreciation of all 
polished verse, so that he could see at once, and in his 
ardour make the boys see, the perfect aptness of a 
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phrase of Horace’s or the firm grace of one of his 
lines. 
And, if his literary catechumenship had helped to 
“build, Rossenal_ the Master, his teaching now was play- 
ing a worthy patt in the schooling of Rossenal the 
_ “Writer. Day by day in his class-room he was slyly ex- 
f perimenting with certain arts that he had long ago 
catalogued -as.necéssary for the perfect story-teller : 
such things as Rapid Movement, Colour, Surprise 
and Shock. And his audience of small boys, David 
Rossenal’s first public (incoming ripples, let us 
hope, of a great sea), was certainly most receptive 
and most encouraging. Their wide, thrilled eyes 
seemed to say to him: “Go on, David Rossenal, go 
to your goal. Here are twenty at least that you can 
hold spellbound. Believe in yourself as we believe in 
you.” Small hungerers for a tale, had they only 
known what powerful people they were! 


§ 2 

It was because of this happiness that the conversa- 
tion to-night turned to the piquant subject of girls. 
In such a fair and summer-like spell David bestowed 
no thought on the obstacles between him and 
marriage. They had shrunk in the sunlight. He 
was only conscious of an agreeable excitement, almost 
physical, directly the talk ventured upon marriage 
and amorous things. He wanted to keep it in that 
channel, and would lead it back if it strayed. Mr. 
Logan’s te the talk, like a willing pony, was 
most ready to rot with David’s. It was even eager. 
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For Mr. Logan could speak so much more fluently 
on these topics than on David’s other subject of 
literature. And his vaster learning gave him a cer- 
tain ascendancy. The position became what it should 
be. . He delivered the truth about girls, and David 
leaned back in his chair, grasped his knee, and sat at 
the feet of the specialist. 

Mr. Logan was deeply compassionate when David 
assured him that he had not yet kissed a girl, and 
admitted, on further amazed cross-examination, that 
he had never had his arm round a girl’s waist. In 
answer to the question as to what in thunder he had 
been doing with his time, he could only reply that 
he supposed his mind had been fully occupied with 
dreams of books and fame: he had been too busy 
mapping out the foothills of Parnassus to have time 
for loitering in the groves of love. 

And such undoubtedly had been his evil case. 
Mr. Logan set himself at once to medicine this 
anzmia. 

“Of course, I know nothing about girls really,” 
he began. “No one does.” His brow furrowed like 
that of a man who is peering into darkness. “I think 
I’m terrified of them. They’re the most monstrous 
fraud, to begin with, of course. Th ose as the 
gentle sex, the shy sex, and the beautiful sex, when 
it’s obvious that we are the gentle sex, the shy sex, 
and the beautiful sex. Take it point by point, Rossy. 
Gentle? Pooh! Supposing a fellow’s being tried 
for murder, doesn’t every woman want him hanged, 
while a mild man suggests that the poor creature may 
be innocent, or, at least, pitiable? And shy! It’s 
rot, Rossy, all rot. Take any twenty schoolgirls of 
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fourteen, and compare them with these Glendam- 
mery boys: they’re bold little hussies, quite de- 
testable, while the boys are timid and nervous things, 
and quite delightful. Billy Whittier and I—Billy 
Whittier is the friend who leads me about in the holi- 
days, and influences me for evil—he and I run dances 
in Richmond, and I can assure you that the moment 
the girls arrive, as pushing as they make them, the 
men, being coy people, run for cover to the billiard- 
room: and there they smoke, while the girls sit 
perkily round the ballroom, waiting to create Trouble, 
like the saucy things they are. Billy Whittier and I 
have to go into the billiard-room and take the men 
by the shoulders and hurl them into the Trouble.” 

Mr. Logan knocked out his pipe, and, after re- 
filling it with deep contemplation, continued : 

“And we’re much the more beautiful sex. Their 
beauty’s all hair, and they’re much too big in the 
hips. Cut off a girl’s hair and dress her up as a 
man, and she looks the complete and ultimate ass. 
Whereas put a wig on a decent-looking youth and 
dress him up as a girl, and he looks the part much 
better than any girl could look it—as, for that matter, 
he does everything better. No, Rossy, they’re a 
fraudulent ine. They’ve got us by the nose. 
We’te os ; 

“Well, what: will you do about it?” asked 
David. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Logan promptly. “Nothing. 
You see, being a man, and therefore the descendant 
of a sex that has been bullied and led by the noge 
such countless generations, I have no spirit left in 
me.” 
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David leaned further back in his chair and clasped 
his ankle for a change. 

“T suppose you’ll never marry, then?” 

“T wish I supposed so,” answered Mr. Logan, 
“but I don’t feel so easy about it in my mind as that. 
I nearly married two years ago. There was a push- 
ing young girl who made me go about with her a 
lot, and it was all over Richmond, and down the river 
to Kew, that I would soon proposee It terrified me. 
I didn’t want the girl. I always test whether I like 
a girl by asking myself if I could kiss her. This girl 
I couldn’t have kissed at all—at least, not with any 
pleasure. I might have done it like taking physic— 
shutting my eyes and holding my nose.” 

“Oh, then, you would kiss some girls ? ” 

“Assuredly. Assuredly: I imagine that’s what 
they’re for. And to admit so much is not to give my 
case away. A pony’s neck is clearly made for strok- 
ing, but that doesn’t mean that the pony should get 
uppish.” : 

“Well, go on about the girl. You nearly married 
her.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t. It wasn’t her I nearly married. 
I was so terrified at the dangerous position I was in 
that Billy Whittier and I looked rou a girl that 
revolted me less, so that I could instantly get engaged 
to her, and thereby prove that I had no intentions 
towards the other pushing young party. I take it 
most men marry a girl they love little to escape 
marrying one they love less.” 

Mr. Logan paused sadly to meditate on these 
awful anomalies, and, seeing no light at the end of 
the tunnel, proceeded : ; 
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““So I suppose I shall do it. But I’m not looking 
forward to it. Frankly, Rossy, I’m afraid of being 
henpecked. A few years ago I used to brag that, if 
there was one thing I was confident about, it was 
that I would never be henpecked. But I don’t feel 
so sanguine about it now. I was discussing it with 
Billy Whittier only last holidays, and he said he 
didn’t feel happy about it either.” 

“Nonsense,” said David. ‘Only a spineless idiot 
would let himself be henpecked.” 

Mr. Logan shook his head. 

“So I thought once, but it’s not a thing to be 
dogmatic about. Mind you ”—and here he took his 
pipe from his mouth, and emphasized his points with 
the mouthpiece—“I still think there are chances I 
may not be henpecked. I am only saying I have not 
the unshaken confidence of five years ago. This 
much, however, I promise you: I shall put up a 
fight. If I’ve got to go under, I shall go under 
fighting.” 

Mr. Logan replaced his pipe with satisfaction at 
this combativeness. But he took it out again to 
explain with a newly vexed brow: 

“A wife is so irrevocable and interminable. You 


have to put up with her all day, and, what’s worse, 


~~ . 


all night too. And that not for an age, but for all 
time. You’ve even got to do it, I suppose, in the life 
beyond. Fancy waking up in the next world and 
seeing your wife still there! Think of the disgust 
with which you would greet her: ‘Good Lord! You 


* here?’” 


Clearly Mr. Logan felt the subject was approach- 


: ing a point too painful for further discussion. He 
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jumped up, knocked out his pipe, and said: “Come, 
Rossy, let’s go to the pictures.” 

They went to the cinema of their choice, and, by 
an unfortunate coincidence, the heroine of the six- 
reel drama was a modest and retiring little damsel 
who was loved in strong, brutal fashion by a hairy- 
chested cowboy. But, even under this mass attack, 
Mr. Logan refused to surrender his point, and, from 
the moment that the little girl appeared on the screen, 
looking demurely from under her eyelids at the hero, 
he kept David in an uncomfortable giggle by his 
muttered disapproval of her machinations. “ Here 
she is, Rossy,” he whispered. “Here’s the Trouble. 
She means to have him all the time, the sly little 
thing. She’s got him on a string, and knowsit... . 
He thinks he’s breaking her. . . . She’ll make him 
kiss her soon—see if she doesn’t. Look! It’s com- 
ing! It’s coming! He’s done it! . .. There’s no 
hope, Rossy; we’d better be resigned to it ourselves. 
It’ll always end the same way.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BEACHY HEAD 


§ 1 

BESIDES its playing-field near the school-house 
Glendammery possessed another large football pitch 
in a kind of natural amphitheatre that lay in the 
folds of Beachy Head. Very often it was David’s 
duty to conduct the senior boys along the cliff track 
that led to this downland playground. To him the 
walk was one of the most delightful things of all these 
delightful days. It was a pleasure to have his 
platoon of chattering boys in front of him: it was 
a pleasure to have Ivor Angus quarrelling for his 
regular place at Mr. Rossenal’s elbow, and driving 
away any other boy who tried to get there first. 

Ivor had a gift for amusing conversation, just 
sufficiently seasoned with impudence. He would 
make full atrangements for the Christmas holidays, 

-when Mr. Rossenal, so he had determined, was to 
- come and stay at his home in Herefordshire. He 
furnished David with details of this home and house- 
hold. His father was a distinguished K.C., who, 
rather unnecessarily, forbade certain practices under 
threats of punishment; his mother was the daughter 
of an Irish baronet, and her methods of restraining 
Ivor were most unsatisfactory and effective—she just 
put him on his honour not to do what his father had 
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forbidden, and that didn’t give him a fair chance. 
(David agreed that this was a dirty trick.) The maids 
were all right, and his dog, Copernicus, had a 
remarkable intellectual equipment. His younger 
brother, Gordon Angus, that child in the bottom form 
of Glendammery, was rather a silly little fathead; and 
his elder sister was annoying, and wrote patronizing 
letters. 


§ 2 

One day, ascending the slope of Beachy Head, 
they broke into a run, and began to toss the football 
from hand to hand. A high north wind was blowing 
over the downs out to sea. It was a blustering fellow, 
and joined with a zest in their game, most trickily 
diverting the ball in its passage through the air. Ivor 
had tossed it with a high throw towards Garstin- 
Chambers, who, defeated by its erratic flight, missed 
his catch and was obliged to run after the ball as it 
bounced and tumbled seaward. With a squall as of 
triumph the wind redoubled its efforts to keep the ball 
to itself. It dribbled the bouncing thing at its feet 
to the edge of the cliff, and then, like the excitable 
madcap it was, kicked it on to the beach below. 
Swearing under his breath, David told the boys to 


keep back, and walked to the brink that he might see 


where the ball had lodged. There on the shingle, 
sheltered by the wall of cliff, lay the ball quiet and 
dreamy. 

The cliff was not a sheer precipice. From where 
he stood David thought he could see an easy way 


down to the beach. There was even something that — 
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ooked like a coastguard’s path. While he was won- 
lering whether it would be right to leave the flock of 
oys unshepherded on the down above and adventure 
he path, Ivor Angus, as the criminal responsible for 
he accident, arrived at his side and, seeing the traces 
of a foot-track, cried: “I'll get it, sir,” and started 
to) e the descent. He travelled so easily that 
David forbore to obey his first impulse and order 
1im instantly back. Presumably the path was even 
sasier than it seemed from above. But suddenly 
[vor stopped at the far brink of a steep slope and 
called: “It’s getting difficult now, sir. It’s almost 
perpendicular.” 

“Well, come back, Angus,” shouted David. 

Perhaps the boy didn’t hear. Perhaps the excite- 
ment of an adventure, or the shame of returning 
beaten, drove him onward. Only his head and 
shoulders were now visible. 

“Come back, will you?” yelled David, his native 
hardness being struck to fire by this disobedience. 

The face of Ivor looked up at him, and David, 
with a sickening heart failure, saw that the features 
were Set in terror. The boy could neither come up 
nor go down: .he could only cling to some scrub. 
Frantically David began the descent, but, ere he had 
taken a dozen rash steps, he saw the scrub tear out. 
by the roots, and heard Ivor’s shriek as he fell. A 
groan of agony escaped David, and, indifferent to his 
danger, he half walked, half slid to the dizzy brink 
where Ivor had first called back. From that edge 
there was a long, clear drop to the beach below. He 
could see the figure of Ivor lying ten yards from the 
mocking ball. 
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David stood there and cursed God and Heaven. 
It was wicked, it was vile; five minutes ago they had 
been playing an unsuspecting game, and now Ivor 
was lying broken on the beach, and David’s career 
~was dashed in pieces. It was a dirty, filthy trick 
that Heaven had played on them. He hurried wildly 
back to where the boys waited on the down e 
ordered Garstin-Chambers to take them home, and 
say—say anything—say Angus had fallen over 
Beachy Head—say he was killed—say Mr. Rossenal 
had thrown him over—say whatever he damn-well 
liked. Then David left the boys, and ran by another 
route to the beach. He was dazed, and scarcely 
conscious of his movements. He barely apprehended 
that some men were round the body of Ivor; that a 
messenger had hastened away for an ambulance; that 
a voice had said: “It’s all right, my boy, we’ll soon 
have you comfy in hospital,” and Ivor had replied 
weakly : “Sorry to give you so much trouble ”; that 
another voice had snarled to David: “Are you the 
darned fool that let him walk down the cliff? ”; that 
a stretcher had come, followed by a crowd of blasted 
inquisitive children; and that now he was quite alone 
on the beach. 

He sat down, and for a long time let his thoughts 
amble at will. He watched the seagulls swooping 
over the rocks, and wondered, as they rose on effort- 
less wings, if birds were not happier than men; he 
gazed with the unintelligent stare of a ruminant 
animal at a still ship on the horizon, and idly envied 
each care-free sailor on its decks; he pondered on the 
mysteries of sunlight that left a diamond sparkling 
on every ripple of the broad sea; and he mechanically 
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counted the breakers as they came creaming up the 
shingle to his feet. 

At last he rose wearily and climbed to the spot 
where Ivor Angus had fallen. He walked a few 
yards farther to where the cliff was an abrupt preci- 
pice,and certain death could be had for the price of a 
bie teap. There he sat down to think it all out. 

Let him think: he had to go back and face Mr. 
Watkin Wayward—he who had suffered a boy to 
rush carelessly to disaster, he who had ruined the 
white fame of Glendammery; he had to face the 
parents of Ivor, to whom a telegram was doubtless 
speeding; he had to face the boys, who would guess 
that he was in disgrace and look strangely at him; 
he had to face the journey home, an ignominious 
failure. Home? Where to? Was he going, a 
hang-dog outcast, bleating for a roof to Mrs. 
Macassa? Was he going to hear Mr. Evelyn’s 
remarks on “his aptitude for the scholastic profes- 
sion ’—he, who, whatever they might say, was a 
teacher every inch of him? No, not he. But where 
should he go? He had hardly a penny in the 
world and no profession nor means of livelihood; 
and no name. Where should he go? An answer 
looked him in the face. Two steps from where he 
was sitting. A leap and all would be over, for ever 
and ever. Annihilation and peace. 

Let him think more of it; God or some evil destiny 
was determined to beat him. Without doubt these 
last few weeks had been given their glorious happi- 
ness that this moment might double its impetus. 
The mockery of it! Why was he tortured so? He 
had not asked to come into the world and live—why 
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was he tortured with life? Should he not have the 
courage and independence to fling it away from him ? 
Let him take the leap now and sink downwards 
through the air. There would be no terror-struck 
fight upwards as there had been when he failed to 


ee 


sink three years ago. i. | 


It had only been a few miles along this S 
coast that he had so nearly gone to a death in the 
sea. Perhaps his body, washed up under the jagged 
precipice of Beachy Head, would have lain derelict 
on the intertidal sand. Had this noisy shore some 
sinister right to him, that it was calling him again? 
Would it one day call and be answered ? 


“A foil’d, circuitous wanderer—till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard.” 


He could see Sir Gordon Hay reading by firelight 
that majestic close of “Sohrab and Rustum,” which 
had haunted him so strangely. Sir Gordon Hay, 
with his grey beard cut like an admiral’s, and his 
kindly whimsical eyes—it would not be bad to leave 
life and go to him. 

David picked the grass off the down and chewed 
it; and suddenly out of the blackness of his thought 
came the old idea that he must always balance the 
memory of these surging agonies by the memory of 
a fine refusal to go under. It was his own idea that 
he had hewn out of life. Always the ugly memory 
must carry this jewel in its head. He could do it? 
He could make the violent effort of the will? Yes. 
Already the habit was hardening in him. “Per- 


haps,” he reflected, “those old periods of despair 
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were sent to me that I could forge in them a will 
strong enough to lift me out of this. And, if I am 
not broken by this awful day, I shall not be broken 
by anything.” The thought comforted him a little. 

But not at once could he abandon the contempla- 
tion of that quick leap to death. The things that 
awaited him at Glendammery, and in the world, 
were too pitiless. Only gradually he saw that their 
very cruelty would add value to the memory of hav- 
ing walked back to meet them. And, thinking thus, 
David lifted a new idea to the pit-head; as he worked 
in his dark mine, it had suddenly glinted on him 
like a piece of golden ore. It was this: once before 
he had wilfully marched to the brink of death—nay, 
he had even started to drown—and he had only 
drifted back because the thing was too difficult to 
do; to-day that first ignoble return should be atoned 
for by a return worthier of a man. It was written 
that he who had once before come to the brink and 
failed to make expiation by a courageous right-about, 
must come again, and walk back deliberately, before 
he could know peace. 

Yes, he would do it. Back to Glendammery, 
to humiliation, to punishment, and to the long 
stfuggle. Now, at once, he would walk down the 

ack from Beachy Head. It should be his repara- 
tion to God, to Life, and to Memory for that poor 
rift to the shore three years ago. 

He rose with a leap; brushed the grass off his 
Bley ; played with a smile of resignation, and 
walked homeward to Glendammery. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


CONFITEMINI DOMINO 


Si 
VerY self-consciously David entered the hall of 
Glendammery. And he had hardly tossed his cap 
on to a table before Mr. Watkin Wayward emerged 
from a schoolroom door. Shooting a disgusted look 
at David, he grunted: “Incompetent ass!” and 
walked to the Morning Room. David smiled grimly. 
On the stairs he passed the lady matron, and she 
stopped and stared after him. Such morbid curi- 
osity sent a wave of irritation rippling over David, 
and he muttered: “Why can’t the idiot say some- 
thing?” On the first landing he nearly ran into the 
kindergarten mistress, a little feather-brained lady who 
had been half in love with Ivor, and now thought it 
necessary to cut most positively the master respon- 
sible for his accident. David reached the second — 
floor, but decided that, after all, he had nothing to 
do in these parts, and wandered down again. In 
the hall he passed the butler with his man William, 
and saw. that they were whispering together about 
him. He strolled over to Fermayne and found 
the Common Room empty. Leaving the door ajar, 
he flung himself into a chair and listened to the 
housekeeper’s voice coming from the kitchen across 
the lobby. She was discussing the great topic with 
204 
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her maid, and, whenever her washing-up took ae, 
to the scullery, her voice became so loud that every 
word was audible to David. 

“Coming to-night by the five o’clock train... . 
Lucky she was in her town ’ouse, as the saying is. 
. . « Ought to be here by seven o’clock if the train’s 
up to time. . . . Rooms at the Grand ’Otel, where 
her ’usband’s joining ’er to-morrow. . . . Poor 
woman, I reckon he deserves all ’e gets, as the 
saying is; I never heard such a story in all my life. 
He didn’t ought to be trusted with a single child 
again... . Bring me a clean dish-cloth. . . . I know 
what I should feel if I were Master Angus’s mother; 
I shouldn’t be ’appy till the man responsible for the 
accident had been ’ounded out of the place... . It’s 
to be ’oped they don’t meet. . . . Not to-day, a-tenny 
rate. . . . Poor woman, she’ll suffer in the train.” 

David got up and shut the door. He returned 
to his seat and tried to read. But he could make no 
sense out of the succession of words. He threw the 
book down. It was already tea-time, but he was 
hot going to walk into the dining-room and see all 
faces turn towards him and hear that dreadful stop 
in the talk. He decided to go for a long stroll till 
supper. So he wandered out of the house and down 
the leafy Meads Road towards the public library. 
He felt very chastened—not, indeed, by the hostile 
criticisms he had heard, but by the memory that he 
had made a great peace with God. David felt nearer 
God than he had ever been in his life before. He 
felt that he was loved. 

Always probably he had believed in God, but 
with the defiance of a rebel. The story of the past 
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had seemed the record of unjust sufferings. To- 
night it looked different: it might be read as God 
beating up to win him. And oh! it would be good 
to be won. It would be restful and very quiet. 

Was it not true that each successive pain had 
shaped him into a firmer character? They had added 
to him Courage and Will. Did it all mean that he 
was worth something to God? “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son that 
he receiveth.” David felt chastened and scourged, 
but loved of God and received of Him. 

Just then there came into view a large white church 
behind its trees, and David turned naturally to seek 
its silent atmosphere of God. He pushed open the 
door and, as it swung behind him, the outside glow 
of the sunset hour gave place to the twilight of the 
church. The unearthly silence was: like that of a 
vast cavern; and it was only made the more notice- 
able by the occasional rise of a priest’s voice as he 
recited evensong. David dropped to his knees and 
tried to pray. He prayed for Ivor Angus—that he 
might not be seriously injured—that he might get 
well again—that his mother might not suffer very 
much. And then, having prayed for others, he felt 
that he might begin about himself. Words did not 
come easily; he found satisfaction in reiterating 
scraps of remembered prayers: “Thy will, not mine, 
be done. .. . O God, be merciful to me, a sinner. ... 
Take and make of me what thou wilt... . Help me 
to face my punishment. . . . Help me to drink the 
cup that awaits me.” . 

David arose. “I am perfectly happy,” he assured 
himself, ‘perfectly happy.” He walked to the side- 
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chapel where a tiny congregation was saying the 
psalms of evensong. He did not join in, but only 
listened: and the words fell as though chosen by 
God for him. 


** I cried unto the Lord with my voice: yea, even 
unto the Lord did I make my supplication. 

I poured out my complaints before him, and showed 
him of my trouble. 

When my spirit was in heaviness, thou knewest my 
path: in the way wherein I have walked have they 
privily laid a snare for me. 

I looked also upon my right hand, and saw there was 
no man that would know me. 

I had no place to flee unto, and no man cared for 
my soul, 

I cried unto thee, O Lord, and said: Thou art my 
hope and my portion in the land of the living.” 


§ 2 

“T shall never doubt again,” said David. “I 
don’t care what anyone may say. I may fall back 
into rebellion again, and almost certainly shall, but 
I shall always know that God exists, because one day 
in an Eastbourne church He seemed to answer me in 
my trouble as a man answers his friend.” 

Then he came out of the church; and so uplifted 
was he by his revelation of God that the world in the 
afterglow of sunset seemed to be oversoread with 
the light that never was, on sea or land. “I am 
perfectly happy,” repeated David as he wandered 
along the streets till it should be time to return to 
Glendammery. 
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“Rise, let us be going.” The sentence had come 
like a cloudy wraith into his mind. It was some 
little while before he could remember that they were 
the words of Another who had a cup to drink and 
was strengthened for it on His knees. “Rise, let us 
be going.” The moment was fast approaching when 
he must retrace his steps to the school. He would 
return in the power of those words. They summed 
up the only attitude of a man towards the long series 
of pains that awaited him. ‘‘One by one,” said 
David to himself, “I win from Pain new keys for 
unlocking a way through life. This is a good one. 
‘Into the dark heart of the trouble—rise, let me be 
going.’ ” 

So he sauntered back to Meads, and refused to 
allow his heart to sink when he saw a motor-car at 
the gates of Glendammery. The mother of Ivor 
Angus had come. 

She had arrived some minutes before, and now, 
as David swung his steps bravely on to the gravel 
path, she was hearing the last words of Mr. Watkin 
Wayward behind the closed doors of the morning- 
room. 

“The boy is in hospital,” he was saying. “The 
fault is Glendammery’s. The—the fault is Glen- 
dammery’s. From the moment Glendammery takes 
a boy within its walls it accepts full responsibility 
for his health and safety. | Never—never before in 
twenty-eight years has Glendammery failed in its 
duty.” The old man fought for breath. “It is 
enough; Glendammery has failed. . . . And now, 
madam, you will not wish me to detain you further. 
You will want to see your boy. I beg you to con- 
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sider every boy and every man in this place at your 
disposal. May I show you to your car?” 

Mrs. Angus, however, made no movement 
towards the door. She stared nervously at the 
carpet and traced its pattern with the ferrule of 
her umbrella. Like everyone else she was a little 
overawed by the terrible old man who ruled 
Glendammery. 

At last she looked up, and Mr. Watkin Wayward 
knew that two eyes, drowned in tears, were looking 
into his face. That she was going to ask him some- 
thing he saw, and encouraged her with the brusque 
inquiry > 

“Yes, madam?” 

“Before I go to visit Ivor,” said Mrs. Angus, “I 
should like to see the master who let him fall over 
the cliff.” 

Mr. Wayward’s face darkened with wrath. 

“T can deal with him myself, madam.” 

Mrs. Angus raised her lashes, which, through 
shame for their tears, had dropped down again, and 
looked into the glinting eyes of the headmaster. 

“Nevertheless, you will allow me to see him, will 
you not?” 

Mr. Wayward bowed stiffly. 

“Certainly, madam, if you wish it.” 

And he walked out of the room as David entered 
the hall. 

“Mr. Rossenal,” he said, looking anywhere but 
at him, “ Angus’ mother is in the morning-room and 
would like to see you.” 

David said nothing, but, bracing himself for the 
bitterness of the interview, walked steadily into the 
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morning-room. He was conscious of a pair of wet 
hazel eyes, exactly Ivor’s own. Mrs. Angus ad- 
vanced towards him with a hand outstretched, and 
whispered : 

“Mr. Rossenal . . . my husband and I wish to 
tell you that we attach no blame whatever to you. 
. . » We—we know our boy.” 

David’s head fell, and he knew that his own eyes 
had filled. 

““And—and I wanted to say that we hope you 
will often come and visit Ivor in hospital. . . . He 
is so fond of you.” 

David could not lift his gaze from the carpet nor 
find a word of reply; so Mrs. Angus continued : 

“Perhaps I had better go to him now. I will tell 
him you are coming to see him. It will please him 
so.” 

He heard the door opened and closed by an un- 
certain hand, and knew that he was alone. An over- 
powering desire came upon him to fall upon his 
knees, but, fearing Mr. Wayward might return and 
find him in that position, he only stood where Mrs. 
Angus had left him, and muttered: ‘“O God, I thank 
thee, I thank thee.” 


CHAPTER XX 


TROUBLE AT THE GRAND HOTEL 


§ 1 
lvor ANGus had broken a rib and his collar-bone and 
covered one side with bruises and was suffering from 
shock, but according to the bulletins had sustained 
no permanent injury. 

“TI am glad to be able to tell you, Mr. Watkin 
Wayward,” said Ivor’s mother, who had been filled 
with sympathy for the headmaster when he apologized 
for the failure of his school, ‘‘that this accident will 
not really damage Ivor’s life at all. The only thing 
he has lost by it is his chance of getting a Winchester 
scholarship.” 

“Tf that is all he has lost, madam,” replied Mr. 
Wayward, “he has lost nothing; because it is a thing 
he never possessed.” 

Mrs. Angus was a little disconcerted, but she was 
far too frightened of Mr. Watkin Wayward and his 
morning-room to explain that there were very few 
things Ivor could not do if once he put his mind to 
them. She determined, none the less, to master her 
terror and intercede for David, to whom her sus- 
ceptible heart had gone out when he drooped his head 
before her. So she outlined the carpet pattern again 
with her umbrella, and said: 

“My husband and I do so hope that you will not 
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in any way penalize the young master who was 
responsible for the accident. It would add greatly to 
our pain if we thought that you—that he would lose 
his position through this—this misfortune.” 

Mr. Wayward impaled her on a shaft from his 
half-closed eye, and asserted very deliberately : 

“Madam, I am nota fool. Mr. Rossenal is a very 
promising master. And now that he has learned that 
even one moment’s carelessness in his guardianship 
of my boys may result in disaster, his value is con- 
siderably increased. It is not likely that I would 
allow him to learn his lesson at Glendammery and 
then give the benefit of what he has learnt to other 
schools. Had you asked me to dismiss him I should 
most assuredly have refused.” 

Mrs. Angus thought that the headmaster’s 
acquiescence might have been more suavely ex- 
pressed, but she only replied with animation : 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that! It is 
most kind of you! ” 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort,” rejoined Mr. Wayward 
indignantly. ‘It’s naked self-interest.” And he 
turned away, leaving his shoulder to say plainly to 
Mrs. Angus: “What a foolish creature you are! ” 

But that same afternoon he entered David's class- 
room, and said, or rather shouted : 

“T sincerely trust, Mr. Rossenal, that these ties 
are making some headway in their understanding ‘of 
a Substantival Clause. Their time is short now. You 
will only have three more terms with the elder ones 
to make it clear to them before you present them for 
their respective examinations.” (Once more David 
drooped his head.) ‘And you boys, I hope that you 
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are profiting by all that Mr. Rossenal is teaching you 
with such devotion to your interest and such ripe 
ability. Don’t sit staring at me! Get on with your 
work!” 

And he stormed very breathlessly out of the room. 
It was his final reference to the accident on Beachy 
Head, and, for that matter, the only word of 
encouragement and praise that he ever vouchsafed to 
David. If Mr. Watkin Wayward was satisfied, he 
was Silent. 


§2 

Ivor’s father, Mr. Colin Angus, K.C., joined his 
wife at the Grand Hotel, and was immediately 
assaulted on the subject of inviting David to dinner. 
“You must ask him,” she said. “I am in love with 
him. He’s only quite a boy, and I could have hugged 
him when he refused to look into my face. Besides, 
we must have a little party to celebrate the good news. 
about Ivor. Ask Mr. Rossenal’s friend, Mr. Logan, 
as well.” 

After a feeble resistance Mr. Angus capitulated, 
with the result that in the Common Room at Glen- 
dammery Mr. Logan tripped a dainty measure before 
David, and exclaimed : 

“This is excellent, Rossy. Pa Angus has invited 
me to dinner at the Grand Hotel. It’ll be the first 
decent meal I’ve had since the holidays. I’d drop 
a boy over Beachy Head once a week if it meant 
a plate of good food for the masters. I am going out 
now to get up an appetite. I shan’t eat much lunch, 
shall you ” 
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And for the rest of the afternoon Mr. Logan could 
be seen inhaling deep breaths of sea-air in the hope 
that it might sharpen his appetite. Now and then 
he took David by the arm, and whispered confiden- 
tially: “It’s getting up, Rossy, it’s getting up— 
my appetite, I mean. I feel it coming up like a 
storm.” 

Although they would not be required to leave the 
school till seven o’clock, it was not forty minutes past 
five when Mr. Logan astonished the Common Room 
by entering in his dress clothes and inquiring: 

“Do you think I look rather nice? I do hope all 
the boys will be in their class-rooms, because I am 
now going round looking for a book. I shall not 
find it, and shall be obliged to look in every class- 
room where there are any boys. I don’t believe in 
going to the trouble of putting on evening dress, and 
only giving half a dozen people the pleasure of seeing 
you init. After all, I think one does people a kind- 
ness by looking one’s nicest. I am now performing 
a public service. I shall even venture downstairs 
and ask the maids if I left that book in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kitchen.” 

Mr. Logan set off to put this kind plan into execu- 
tion, and was rewarded by a little subdued sensation 
in every class-room, and some titterings and flutter 
in the kitchen. 

At seven o’clock he and David began their walk 
to the hotel, Mr. Logan stepping very delicately so 
as not to soil his patent-leather shoes, and bewailing 
the fact that he had overdone his appetite-generating 
exercises and was now most bestially hungry. He 
feared that he might wolf his food, or, worse still, 
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that the polite helpings might be insufficient to stay 
his pains. 

At the hotel, on asking for Mr. Angus, they 
learned that they were to proceed to a private sitting- 
room, and a buttoned boy escorted them through 
many corridors to the door. 

“You go first, Rossy,” 
terrified.” . 

David walked in, and saw Mrs. Angus advancing 
towards him. He shook hands with her. And the 
next instant there happened a completely surprising 
thing. A girl with her hair down her back rose 
from a settee and approached rather shyly; her hair 
was the auburn hair of Ivor, tied loosely with a maize- 
yellow bow, but breaking away from her ears in a 
sunny mist; her eyes were Ivor’s eyes, though fringed 
with longer lashes; her small features were a marble 
model of Ivor’s. Her white dress, hanging close 
to a figure spare as Ivor’s, was unadorned, save for a 
huge yellow rose at the waist. Her arms, white and 
bare, made David think of arum lilies. 

Surprise is a secret of quick conquest, and David 
began to feel his rout commencing. He had hardly 
seen this apparition before he knew with a rush of 
happiness that he was facing a girl he desired. For 
the first time in his life the touch of a delicate hand 
sent a wave of excitement over his body. For the 
first time he felt drawn by every line of a girl’s form 
and every movement of her limbs. A foolish wish 
seized him to stroke her hair. He suspected that 
something in him must always be hungry and un- 
satisfied till he had gathered that form into his arms 
and pressed it tightly to himself. 


said Mr. Logan. “I’m 
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” 


“My daughter, Eileen,” said the voice of Mrs. 
Angus. 

David recovered himself, and, feeling (not without 
excited pleasure) that he had held the girl’s hand 
long enough to embarrass her, said: 

“Excuse me, but you are so exactly like your 
brother that I was quite bowled over.” 

Eileen Angus dropped her lashes and coloured 
warmly. 

“Somehow,” continued David, and he was sur- 
prised how tender his voice sounded, “from the 
way he spoke of you I always thought you much 
older.” 

“Well, I am eighteen,” she explained half 
nervously, and escaped to be introduced to Mr. 
Logan. 

Mr. Logan held her hand rather toned than was 
necessary, and David watched her as she looked im- 
ploringly towards her mother. Her very timidity 
doubled his passion to possess her. She seemed 
frightened like a squirrel in the bracken; and some- 
thing primitive and savage in David rose triumph- 
antly at the sight of her fear. He would have liked 
to seize her as his prey—his little wayward and 
willowy prey; seize her so that escape was impossible, 
looked she never so imploringly. 

“Will you have a sherry or something?” came 
the voice of Mr. Angus. And David saw a well- 
groomed man, whose clean-shaven face and fine linen 
seemed to proclaim his calling. “Learned Counsel,” 
at least, you would have said, or “M.P.” The ruddi- 
ness of his skin and the faint red tinge in his hair 
showed where Eileen drew her auburn lights. 
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“Oh, thanks,” answered David, feeling that a 
drink would be appropriate at this juncture. 

“And you, Mr. Logan?” 

Yes, Mr. Logan would have a sherry or some- 
thing. The wine was brought; and, after it had been 
sipped, and the small-talk exchanged, Mr. Angus led 
the way to the dining-room, where his wife placed 
Mr. Rossenal on her right, and Eileen on Mr. 
Rossenal’s right. 

The hors-d’ceuvre and soup went their way, where- 
after Mr. Angus inquired: 

“Do you drink champagne, Mr. Rossenal? ” 

“Oh, thanks,” said David. ‘‘Sometimes.” 

“You, too, Mr. Logan?” 

Yes, Mr. Logan drank champagne. And cham- 
pagne accompanied the lobster salad and mayonnaise. 
And as David ate, he was asking himself: “Is it 
just because I wanted to that I have fallen in love, 
orisit real? It is a big question to pronounce upon. 
I don’t want to decide to fall in love, as one decides 
to be confirmed.” He tried—this was just after the 
mayonnaise—what it would be like to hold himself 
back from the downward slide into love. But as 
surely as he turned towards Eileen and smelt her 
fragrance and saw the luminous tips to her straying 
hairs, so surely did he picture himself (‘‘Puck, is it 
you, you little swab, confound you?”) taking her 
into a dark room and kissing her. The picture 
maddened him. 

“Ts it romantic imagination? ” thought David, as 
the waiter took his plate away, “or is it love? It’s 
not, I know, champagne.” 

“A little more champagne, Mr. Rossenal ? ” 

ey 
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Mr. Rossenal started. ‘“‘Oh—er. No, thanks, 
I’ve got some.” 

“Mr, Logan? ” 

Yes, Mr. Logan felt that another glass could be 
managed—just as a bridesmaid, so to speak, to the 
daintily-frilled cutlet. 

Mr. Logan, it should be recorded, had done most 
of the talking, diverting Mrs. Angus and her daughter 
not a little; and he continued to do so till the arrival 
of the ices, when he suddenly dropped into a silence 
so portentous that, on hearing Mr. Angus offer him 
a port wine with the cheese, he only accepted by a 
nod of the head. David was obliged to take up the 
talking—rather to his annoyance—as he wanted to 
debate with himself the delightful, disturbing ques- 
tion: “Am I in love at last?” So, when they rose 
from the table and left the saloon to take their coffee 
in the sitting-room, he waited for Mr. Logan, who 
was lagging like a bad memory behind the festive 
figures. 

“For mercy’s sake, talk,’ Mr. Logan whispered. 

“For mercy’s sake, talk yourself,” said David. 

“T daren’t, Rossy, I daren’t.” “You’ve no idea 
how tight I am. Let me just keep quiet about it. 
I’m not vulgarly tight, but all funny and confused. 
You see, Rossy, it’s no good; I can’t stand all these 
drinks. Pa Angus is used to dinners like this. It’s 
his profession. I’m not. Just let me alone. I’m 
getting better.” 

“Would you fellows like a game of billiards?” 
called back Mr. Angus. 

“No, not billiards,” whispered Mr. Logan hur- 
riedly. “I couldn’t play billiards. I want just to — 
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sit down and be quiet. Besides being tight, I’m 
feeling rather full. But I shall soon be quite all 
right, if I may just sit down and think. ... I’m not 
disgustingly tight. You people, talk.” 

“Logan says he’d rather we sat down and talked,” 
answered David. 

They accordingly sat and talked, but not until 
their host had asked them to have a liqueur, and 
David had agreed at once, proud to display a head 
so much stronger than his companion’s, and Mr. 
Logan had said: Yes, thanks very much, he would 
have a liqueur. 

They talked the evening away, till Mrs. Angus 
withdrew, taking Eileen with her. And, as David 
saw the girl go and told himself that Heaven alone 
knew when he should see her again, he felt a thrill 
of pain. But it was exciting pain. It was useless 
to hold himself back from sliding into love. He must 
let himself go. And, letting himself go, he went 
down the slide with a race. The girl’s figure came 
into his memory. “Oh, I want you—I want you! ” 
he thought. 

Mr. Angus, unaware of these volcanic movements 
beneath David’s outward calm, offered them a 
whisky-and-soda—just a small one—before going 
home, which David accepted, and Mr. Logan, too, 
with a “Thank you very much! ” 

“Tt’s love,” David was thinking, as the glass was 
brought to him. And he drank it to the lees like a 
toast of welcome. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“PAST ELEVEN, AND A STARRY NIGHT ”’ 


§ 1 
“Tr’s Trouble, Rossy, Trouble,” said Mr. Logan, as 
they walked home through the late autumn night. 

“Why, what’s the matter now? ” 

“The devil’s the matter!” sighed Mr. Logan. 
“I’m in love with her.” 

“Oh, are you?” murmured David, and added no 
word of his own surrender, though it was lighting the 
night with a glamour beyond that of moon and stars. 
He could have laughed at the futility of Mr. Logan’s 
love, so sure did he feel that the hazel-eyed daughter 
of the Angus house was his own. “Oh, are you?” 

“Yes, Lare. I are. It’s most disturbing. What 
right has she to come and create this disturbance ? ” 

“Why, do you think she’s pretty ?” 

“Pretty! She’s pretty enough to be a public 
nuisance. Some girls reach a point when they are 
so pretty as to be painful. When they get to that 
annoying stage they should at once be suppressed. 
They become an offence against society.” 

“TI suppose one would call her pretty,” agreed 
David. 

“No, one wouldn’t,” contradicted Mr. Logan. 
“She’s left the word ‘ pretty’ miles behind. It’s 
lagging and limping after her, and will never catch 
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her again. She’s even outstripped ‘ lovely’ and 
‘ beautiful,’ though they keep ahead of most people. 
She has now reached ‘ outrageous.’ ” 

Mr. Logan paused, probably to consider the fine 
functioning of the Logan mind. And David 
demanded : 

“But didn’t you say this evening that one per- 
formed a public service by looking nice?” 

“Certainly,” acknowledged Mr. Logan. “But one 
must exercise moderation in all things. The girl 
Angus is intemperate in her looking nice. With her 
it is not a public service; it is a breach of the 
peace.” 

“Yes, it is,’ murmured David, and smiled as if 
the stars knew all he meant. 

“Tt’s not fair that a girl should have everything 
perfect,” protested Mr. Logan. “It’s indecent. 
What right has she to take more than her share like 
that? Look at her auburn hair, her small features, 
her slender limbs, and, above all, her tiny hips. O 
lord, her hips! It’s not a proper helping. It’s 
greedy.” 

“Well, what would you do about it?” inquired 
David, to whom it was sweetly titillating to have his 
property thus discussed. 

“YT don’t quite know. But I certainly think that, 
when girl children show signs of becoming as pretty 
as that, they should be regarded as threatening 
trouble to society, and—and something should be 
done about it.” 

David nodded his head wisely. 

_ “There’s a good deal in it.” 
“Of course there is. The girl Angus is not play- 
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ing the game. And in England we pride ourselves 
on playing the game.” 

“But it’s not her fault.” 

“Yes, it is. It’s most-damnably her fault. She’s 
perfectly unscrupulous. Look at that yellow bow in 
her hair. There was a mean advantage to take! ” 

The memory of the yellow bow lighting up the 
glossy auburn hair was enough to: make David’s 
heart palpitate, and a tremble of desire rush over his 
frame again. 

“It was rather devastating,” he consented. 

“Yes, and she knew it. She knew it would stab 
anybody to the heart. And she drove home the knife 
remorselessly.” 

“No,” remonstrated David; “I believe you’re 
wrong there. I don’t think she’s as conscious as 
that.” 

“Very well, then,” conceded Mr. Logan, who was 
quite unbeatable, “if she’s not conscious, she’s doubly 
attractive, and therefore doubly reprehensible. She 
ought to be at once suppressed.” 

After this mental gymnastic Mr. Logan suc- 
cumbed, as was only to be expected, to the silence 
of intellectual exhaustion, and without another word 
they turned into the road, on either side of which 
stood the houses of Glendammery and Fermayne. 
They crept quietly indoors, the hour being late, 
and in the hall Mr. Logan took leave of David, 


saying : 
“T am going now, I would have you understand, 
to dream of auburn hair and hazel eyes.” é 


“And I,” said David, ‘‘of a yellow bow.” 
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§ 2 

But David meant that he was going to dream 
awake. Allowing his friend to climb the stairs above, 
he waited till he heard a door close, and then walked 
out into the fresh night air. Nothing less than the 
moonlit downs seemed a place worthy enough for 
him to walk and dream. He climbed beside the 
tamarisk as it waved in the light. Soon he was on 
the soft turf of the headland, and walking near the 
very spot where, a few days ago, he had contemplated 
death. There he sat down and thought. It was well 
—very well—that he had descended from Beachy 
Head on the afternoon of Ivor’s fall. Good God! 
had he only known! He was descending to find love. 

The silence of midnight overhung the down. The 
only sound was the rhythmic music of the sea, break- 
ing on the beach below the cliffs. Its measured 
cadence, mixing variety with reiteration, gradually 
became recognizable to the zsthetic ear of David. 

“That is the model music,” he thought, “of all 
poetry and prose. It shall sound in everything that 
I write. And I can write now; I know it. I am 
rapidly mastering my art. But, more than this, I 
feel charged with compressed and stored emotion that 
shall shape itself into work that is good. I can 
write.” . 

Under the moon the heaving sea lay bespangled; 
and the starry sky canopied the world like a pavilion 
of sequins. David gazed up into it, and wondered 
why he could not look upon beauty without being 
overcome with the passion to create. It was ever 
the same. The wail of stringed instruments in a 
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symphony; the night alight with stars; the sublimer 
passages of a poem; the rarefied atmosphere of a great 
play; the landscape gold and red with October; or 
the auburn hair and large hazel eyes of Eileen Angus 
called to him to respond. And one day he would 
answer the call of all the massed sy in the world 
with new acto of his own creating. . One day. 
. One day. . 

He saw the sea eae towards him in billow 
after billow, and heard again its eternal defeat on the 
beach and rocks below. And yet it was never de- 
feated. For after each repulse it came swelling in 
anew; and it was in its eternal effort that it was 
beautiful. David thought of certain bitter paper 
slips whereon editors had expressed regrets to him, 
and he resolved that, regardless of success, he would 
go on trying till the end. The end? Could there 
be an end? Since it was the breath of life to him 
to create, he must go on doing it in worlds to come— 
on different planes, perhaps, and in loftier forms, 
but on and on till his soul should forget to say: “I 
that was David Rossenal.” 

It was good to have found his religion, that even- 
ing in the dim church; it was good to have entered 
upon love; it was good to be sworn to true work. 
These three were deathless things. What folly had 
been his worrying with the shadows that were 
transitory: his desire to conquer Mrs. Macassa, or 
to impress Mr. Evelyn, or even to win world-wide 
recognition for his work. “ What mae recog- 
nition, so long as the work be good ? i: oe a 
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CHAPTER XXII 


“MEET WE NO ANGELS, PANSIE? ” 


§ 1 

WHEN lessons were over the next afternoon David 
strolled along the gravel pathway to the gates of 
Glendammery. And there he stood, hands in 
pockets, dreaming. So rapt was he that two ladies 
had turned into the road and drawn near the 
school before he felt their presence. When he did 
see them the same wave of desire rushed up his 
body and settled in a deep blush over face and fore- 
head. Eileen, her arm holding her mother’s, was 

only a few yards away. 

The girl’s maddening, slim figure was tightly 
clothed in a coat and skirt of soft, dull brown. The 
coat, being long, hung below the hips and made her 
seem more willowy and immature than ever. David 
had just time to feel a stab of pain at the sight of 
the brown silk stockings, the creamy yellow blouse 
peeping above her collar, and the yellow ribbon tying 
back her hair. She was even cruel enough to wear a 
brown hat vaguely trimmed with yellow. 

In the brief moment when she blushed to see 
David‘and turned her eyes to the other side of the 
road he could almost imagine he heard Mr. Logan 
commenting over his shoulder: “It’s not fair, Rossy, 
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once again, it’s not fair. She plays that yellow card 
too mercilessly. It’s making trouble.” 

Mrs. Angus, a little abashed at being discovered 
outside Glendammery, hastened to greet David and 
explain their passing: “Eileen wanted to see her 
brother’s school. She only arrived yesterday, and 
has never seen it before. So we thought we’d pass 
it in our walk. Isn’t it a lovely day?” 

The brown and yellow hat (damn the hat) was 
playing most elfishly into the hands of its mistress. 
It would persist in eclipsing all her face, save a small 
chin. Then it would lift a little and show a red 
mouth, and here stop, as if it were saying: “Ah, 
wouldn’t you like to see a little more?” When it 
did rise and vouchsafe a view of the large eyes, it 
would drop again directly till (damn the thing) one 
felt like incontinently removing it. 

“Won’t you come in?” asked David perfelate 
torily. 

“No, Eileen is frightened of Mr. Watkin Way- 
ward, and, to tell the truth, so am I.” Mrs. Angus 
dropped her voice. “But I admire him and think 
him a fascinating creature—he’s so exactly like the 
devil.” 

“Why?” smiled David. “Is the devil such an 
attractive person ? ” 

“Oh, most,” Mrs. Angus assured him. “Isn’t 
that the trouble ? ” 

David was beaten for a retort, the presence of 
Eileen leaving him awkward and tongue-tied. But, 
fearing that if he kept silence they would go, he 
inquired desperately : 

“How is Ivor?” 
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“Ivor is very pleased with himself. He is glad 
that he will do no more work this term; and he is 
overjoyed at being done for ever with a Winchester 
scholarship. He talks chiefly of coming to Hereford, 
and—and he wants us to invite you for a week or so 
when the holidays commence. We hope you will come.” 

“T should love it of all things.” 

“Well, let me invite you now. Will you come 
straight to us, as soon as the term is over, and stay 
for just as long as you like?” 

David bowed gallantly. 

“T shall live for the Christmas holidays.” 

So far Eileen had said nothing, but had amused 
herself looking up and down the road. Only occa- 
sionally she had ranged her eyes on David, and 
immediately retreated them under cover if they 
encountered his. As he had determined to hear her 
voice before she and her mother continued their walk, 
he trapped her glance the next time it travelled 
furtively towards him, and asked : 

“Do you like Eastbourne? ” 

“T think it’s lovely.” 

“Tt’s a place that gets more than its proper ration 
of sunlight. It does rain now and then, but I know 
that, when I leave Eastbourne, I shall always think 
of it as with the sun shining over it.” 

Eileen swept her eyes on to some patches of sun- 
shine, and then, putting her arm in her mother’s, 
said: “Come along, mamma.” 

“Well, good-bye, Mr. Rossenal,” said Mrs. 
Angus. “Don’t catch cold standing there without a 
hat,” for she had observed that the wind was making 
havoc with David’s few vagrant curls. 
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“Good-bye, Mrs. Angus.” 

He longed to say “Good-bye” to Eileen and to 
hold her hand, but she was looking away and he 
lacked the courage. 

“Come on, mamma,” she ordered complainingly ; 
and Mrs. Angus, after a last smile, consented to be 
led away. 

David watched them retreating towards the sea, 
the girl’s brown figure inclining its head towards her 
mother’s shoulder. He encouraged the hope that she 
would turn once round, quickly and timorously, but 
it remained unfulfilled. 

“Why does she fly from me?” thought David. 
“Ts it that I trouble her as she troubles me? I be- 
lieve it is. I like her to be uneasy in my company. 
She guesses that I am in love with her and must 
therefore think about me. Trouble! » Logan found 
the only word. Shetroubles me. She stirs a hunger 
that will not be allayed till I clasp her to me, and, 
turning back her head by pressing that auburn hair, 
kiss her lips. Even then she will look frightened 
and trouble me more. And, long after we are 
married, something retreating in her will trouble me 
still. She will trouble me to the end.” 

David walked back into the school wondering 
whether he could afford to buy a suit of a soft, dull 
brown and a quiet and creamy yellow waistcoat that 
should show above the lapel of his coat. 

“T must wear my mistress’s colours,” he resolved; 
and, afford it or not, the next day he ordered the 
whole uniform at a tailor’s, and considered it 
Heaven’s benediction on his wooing when he dis- 
covered a superfine cloth of the true dull brown. 
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Taking a pattern of the material, he devoted an after- 
noon, shimmery with dreams, to searching the hosiers 
for silk socks of the same hallowed shade. 


§ 2 

The remainder of that term was a voyage to 
one haven—his Christmas visit to the Angus’ 
home. To live in the same house with her; to sit 
next to her at table (for David had worked out where 
he would be placed); to show her by many delicate 
sayings that she was the light of his eyes—‘My 
God!” thought he, “something must surely happen 
to prevent it coming about.” During long day- 
dreams the would imagine himself walking with her 
under the trees of Herefordshire woods and tell- 
ing her in broken words the story of his love. It 
was an impossible picture, he knew, but he loved 
to create it, for always he saw her turn fright- 
ened eyes upon him, so that, inflamed by her terror, 
he seized her in the embrace that he hungered for, 
and gasped out the inevitable refrain: ‘‘My darling, 
I want you, I want you.” But never, never could 
he imagine her answering a word. Though the 
scene was the figment of his own will, and he ought to 
have been able to do with its actors as he desired, he 
could find no words to lay on Eileen’s lips that would 
be true to her timid eyes. He could only see her 
wordless, startled, but adumbrating love. He could 
not even see her smile. 
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§3 

When the school broke up and the boys went 
excitedly away David pitied their happiness. “Poor 
little Incompletes,” he thought, “you imagine you 
know happiness, but you are only in its outer courts. 
Good-bye, have all the limited pleasure of which you 
are capable. Good-bye.” And towards Mr. Logan 
he felt the gentleness of the conqueror. For that 
plump and rosy master, seeing David arrayed in the 
true dull brown, and packed and labelled for Paradise, 
suffered the most palpable chagrin, and spoke of 
retiring to Richmond where he would milk his ewes 
and weep. 

It must be admitted that David had not so deeply 
lost himself in the things that were eternal and 
abandoned the things that were transitory as to forgo 
a thrill of pleasure in writing to Mrs. Macassa and 
informing her that he was going to make an indefinite 
stay at Mr. Colin Angus’, the famous lawyer’s, 
country seat in Herefordshire. Enough that he 
despised the joy it gave him. 

At a little wayside station, which was made of a 
platform and a porter, David jumped from his train 
and put his hand into the hearty grip of Mr. Angus. 
A huge car was waiting in the road, and he entered 
it as if he were fully accustomed to such luxury. 
But really the car was a blow. It seemed a mountain 
between him and Eileen. Lolling back in its thickly 
upholstered seats, he reviewed the state of the game. 
She was the daughter of a wealthy advocate; he was 
a master with eighty pounds a year. He had no 
degree to carry him far in his profession, no capital 
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to start a school of his own, and, hush! no name. 
Still, nothing could uproot his fixed idea that the 
girl was his. Let him not consider what he lacked 
but what he possessed. He had a great power, he 
was sure of it: he could write. His book might be 
the enchanter whose wand would transform his world. 
He must not write it with an eye to recognition; he 
must only write it so as to give satisfying issue to all 
that had surged within him since his childhood; but 
if—if so be it brought him fame, why, it would make 
the name of Rossenal not a shadowed and vapoury 
thing but a lustrous and worthy gift, fit to be laid at 
the brown silk stockings of any girl; it would win 
him, too, capital and emancipation; it would vindi- 
cate him before Mrs. Macassa’s critical family. 
“Either I shall write and build my life foursquare, 
or I shall fail to write and be blown to nothing before 
the wind. In the meantime speed we to Eileen,” so 
mused David, to the accompaniment of the motor 
engine, as they drove beneath overarching trees bared 
by winter. 

It was dark when the car dropped them on the 
threshold of Bamba House. David stepped into a 
rose-lighted hall and was at once greeted by Ivor, 
who looked as though one could do nothing better 

for the health of a handsome boy than drop him over 
Beachy Head. The boy dragged him to the drawing- 
room to be displayed to his mother and sister; to 
Copernicus, the dog; and to his younger brother 
Gordon. 

“Let’s see,” said Ivor, with his hand on the door, 
“you hayven’t met my sister, have you?” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” replied David carelessly. 
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“Come on, then. I’ve got ’em all here,” and he 
led the guest in. 

Mrs. Angus rose and inquired about his journey, 
and Eileen stood with her hands behind her, a shame- 
ful blush over her face. She was dressed in a 
dinner frock of tussore silk, bare of embroidery, and 
of a more wonderful fawn-colour than even this teas- 
ing material can usually achieve. It hung straight 
from the shoulders and was loosely gathered at the 
waist with a girdle of wide gold braid which dropped 
toa point. The long childish arms had each a broad 
bracelet of plain gold such as Cleopatra’s daughter 
might have worn. The auburn hair, no longer down 
her back, was parted in the middle; and a narrow 
ribbon of the same gold as the girdle bound it tightly 
round the crown of the head. But, even so, some of 
the hair still broke away in a sunny mist. 

“O, my God!” exclaimed David to himself. 

“You see, my little girl has put her hair up since 
you saw her last,” said Mrs. Angus. “Do you like 
7? 

“Not in the least,” rejoined David, feeling inspired 
to great gallantry. “It’s a wicked, wicked shame 
ever to put such hair up.” 

“There!” laughed Mrs. Angus to her daughter, 
“he doesn’t like it!” 

Eileen turned away and answered : 

“T don’t mind if he likes it or not.” 

“Now you mustn’t start quarrelling as soon as 
this,’ demurred Mrs. Angus. “Mr. Rossenal, I 
expect you’d like to be shown to your room.” 

David was taken up to a splendid bedchamber 


| 


where a bright fire welcomed him. He sat down on © 
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the bed and thought of the boy who had once eaten 
ppranges in the squalor of the Wilton Road. He 
ee of the dreadful afternoon on Beachy Head, 

nd marvelled that his darkest sorrow should have 
"stood back-to-back with his greatest joy. Then he 
dressed and went downstairs, and the hungry and 
impatient party proceeded at once to the dining-room. 
Here was a large table, lit only by rose-shaded 
candles which threw intersecting circles of light on 
silver plate, cut glass and shining fruits. The 
a ecu of the lofty room seemed in darkness. 

The conversation became noisy, and David soon 
earned that during meals every member of the Angus 
ousehold made a point of talking at the same time 
s all the rest. It was the only way, indeed, that any 
f them could succeed in saying anything at all. 
ileen, once she had forgotten her early discom- 
osure, talked with a nervous and excited rapidity 
hat David considered the most effective form of 
locution ever devised to torment a lover. She was © 
tful like a flame. Glowing brightly one moment she 
ould say something that injured the dignity of Ivor, 
nd, on his retorting with engaging rudeness, would 
apse and go out. David suspected that at these 
oments her eyes moistened easily, as her mother’s 
ad done in the morning-room at Glendammery. 
hen the breezy talk would blow her to a leaping 
ame again. Throughout it all David was sure that 
is presence disturbed her, that she was self-conscious 
nd ill at ease. And the thought made him heady 
ith love. 

She showed a tendency to turn away from him, 


as if to avoid his conversation; and the movement 
P 
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had at least this advantage, that it revealed to him 
the extent of smooth, firm skin between the nape of 
her neck and the top of her low-cut dress. He 
thought, as he looked at it again and again, that, 
after all, there was something to be said for hair going 
up if it uncurtained a scene so good to look upon. 
He debated whether to announce his recantation and 
the reasons thereof. 

After dinner, under the organization of Ivor, they 
played round games till, at half-past nine, Mr. Angus 
sent the boys to bed and himself retired to his study. 
Mrs. Angus went to the piano and played softly. 
David and Eileen sat looking into the fire—nay, 
Eileen, with her hands folded on her lap so that the 
great golden bracelets of Cleopatra’s daughter 
touched like handcuffs, gazed at the glowing embers, 
while David looked from under his eyelashes at the — 
glory of his life, where the red glamour played on her ~ 
fawn-coloured robe and lit with an orange light the — 
gold ribbon in her hair. The music, coming from — 
the half-darkness, prattled on like a runnel in a wood x 
at night, and David thought: : 

“My darling! So close to me that I could leap © 
up and catch you now. But I have mountains to — 
conquer before I can lay mastering hands upon ~ 
you.” q 
Very lightly Mrs. Angus was playing the airs © 
from “Madame Butterfly,” and Eileen, after listen- ~ 
ing pensively, said: ‘Sing some of it, mamma.” And ~ 
Mrs. Angus, with the peculiar gentleness of a voice © 
that has lost its first power, sang of Butterfly watch- © 
ing her lover as he came up the hill-slope and hiding © 
from him, “in part to tease, and in part so as not — 
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to die,” and of ‘her lover calling her “my little orange 
blossom, dear baby wife of mine.” 

Orange blossom, indeed! Mr. Logan would have 
declared that a heartless little girl had ordered the 
song on purpose. Orange blossom! To get her 
mother to sing about orange blossom while she sat 
with an orange-gold ribbon round her hair was as 
cruel as the wearing of that first yellow bow. It was, 
as you might say, bullying. 

“Dear baby wife of mine.” The words inflamed 
David. One day he would have her sitting upon 
his knee and call her “Dear baby wife of mine.” 
And it was in this heart-quickening vision, as he 
conjured it up, that he saw her for the first time smile; 
he heard her whisper: ‘‘Don’t be silly ”; and felt 
her struggle to escape from his arms; but he held her 
tight and said: “Never, never, never can you escape 
me now. So it’s no good trying. Surrender, my 
little brown beauty, surrender.” And she let her 
head sink on his shoulder. Yes, to-night, David was 
drunk with love. 

_ The music died out and the vision disappeared. 
There were firelight and mountains between them. 

There was Mr. Angus between them, too, when, 

on completing his work in his study, he came and 


stood with his back to the fireplace and began to fill 
1a well-earned pipe self-righteously. He looked like a 


‘schoolboy released from detention, and was rude 
enough to pretend that his wax vesta wouid catch 


_ alight on his daughter’s auburn hair, over which he 


held it patiently. 


She pushed it away, and said: “Don’t be ridicu- 


. lous, father.” 
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“Tt will certainly ignite now,” replied Mr. Angus, 
replacing the match on her hair, “because she’s 
getting hot-headed.” 

Eileen stood up and, taking the silver match-case 
from her father’s waistcoat pocket, struck another 
vesta and lit his pipe for him. 

“Ah,” sighed Mr. Angus with satisfaction, “now 
we can talk.” 

They talked of Glendammery, and Mr. Logan, 
and Mr. Watkin Wayward (“Old Daddy Way- 
ward,” as Eileen called him), and of Herefordshire 
and Bamba House until eleven o’clock, when Mr. 
' Angus began to look at Eileen and then at his watch, 
and then with mischievous eyes at Eileen again and 
then back at his watch. For some time his daughter 
refused to notice these significant movements, but at 
last she grumbled with the faintest pout: “I suppose 
I must,” and got up to kiss her mother good night. 
She shook hands with David and then went to her 
father, who took both her wrists and placed them on 
his shoulders. His mouth was tightly closed, and 
David suspected that he had deliberately filled his 


cheeks with pipe-smoke. It is to be regretted, but it — 


was true. Eileen was rising on her toes to kiss him, 
when he formed his lips for a whistle and blew a huge 
cloud into her face. She laughed nervously, and, 
giving his cheek a smack that was more like a caress, 
said: “Now I shan’t kiss you at all, nor even say 
“Good night.’ It'll serve you right for being so 
disgusting. Good night.” 


“O Heavens!” thought David. “I shall never 


stand a week of this without kissing her.” 
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§ 4 

Surely no one ever marched, during the short 
space of a few weeks, quite so deep into a little 
kingdom as David marched into the heart of the 
Angus family. This rapid advance and consolidation 
was partially due to Mrs. Angus having blatantly 
fallen in love with him. If the Queen adopts a 
favourite, all history shows that he speedily rises to 
power. And the Queen, in this case, had been good 
enough to say that she had now four boys: her 
husband, David, Ivor and Gordon. 

The young favourite even suspected that she was 
casting him for a future son-in-law. She had no 
‘knowledge of ‘this scanty income and shadowed name. 
Conversations showed him to be an old Westminster 
boy and to have known a cultured home. His talk 
was far more brilliant than that of most young dandies 
of hisage. When enthusiastic over his literary loves, 
he would surprise them with his penetrating and 
luminous criticism; and, though he stuttered at times 
in his excitement, he generally used words of arrest- 
ing aptness and energy. Such limpid fluency was 
natural. If aman has courted words like a lover for 
a dozen years, they will thereafter come marching to 
his assistance, splendid as an army with banners. 
David’s language had the sparkle of the sea beneath 
Beachy Head. 

Often the whole family sat and listened to him 
with eyes as encouraging as those of his schoolboys. 
More than once Eileen had rested her face on the 
palms of both hands and stared at him as Desdemona 
must have stared at Othello. Then would David 
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think: “It is as I wish it to be. For my wife I want 
my own pretty pupil whom I can train in the things 
that I love. And together we will voyage in search 
of treasure. Eileen will come.” 

They besought him to stay the complete five weeks 
and take Ivor back when Glendammery summoned 
them again. Ivor insisted, declaring that he was 
much too young to travel alone, and threatening, 
should Mr. Rossenal refuse, that they would hold 
him a prisoner in their castle. David, after some 
polite hesitation, consented. In truth, it suited him 
perfectly. He had only about twenty-three pounds 
to last him till the end of the following term, and, 
therefore, very little money to spend on a holiday 
elsewhere. And he was too proud to go and stay 
with Mrs. Macassa. ‘Ah, but it is a new experience, 
and very good, to dwell in a family where I am 
admired and liked,” reflected David. “And for my 
part I am in love with the whole family. I could go 
to the stake for the crowd of them.” 

And, all the while, he knew that the force of his 
passion for Eiieen was drawing her nearer to himself. 
There had been her self-consciousness in his presence. 
And now, as the holiday drew to its end, she seemed 
to incline and droop towards him. The sense of his 
power inflated him more and more. “You are mine! 
You are mine!” he would think excitedly. “I have 
you already. I believe even now I could do with you 
what I like. I could take you and embrace you, and 
you would droop to me. I could take you and run 
with you, and you would come.” 
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§ 5 


On the last night of the holiday she seemed so 
flushed as to be almost feverish. She played in Ivor’s 
games with an abandonment that betrayed a defiant 
dislike of her thoughts. At times she was even 
peevish and rude, and David would complain to her 
mother, saying: ‘Mrs. Angus, your daughter is 
grievously insulting me.” 

This night the boys were dismissed early to bed. 
Mr. Angus, perhaps glad to be released from the 
tyrannical playfulness of his elder son, retreated 
hastily to his study; and Mrs. Angus, begging David 
not to stand upon ceremony, but to withdraw as soon 
or as late as he liked, ran upstairs to complete the 
packing. Eileen, her mother said, must entertain 
him. 

Eileen’s inauguration of the entertainment was 
scarcely promising. She flung herself into the arm- 
chair before the fire, and rested her head upon her 
hand; she stared at a single flame, and maintained 
a complete silence. David felt uncomfortable. It 
would have embarrassed him to be alone with any 
girl; it was still more embarrassing to be alone with 
the girl he loved. And it was night time. Besides, 
she was dressed in a simple black velvet frock and a 
long amber necklace, and on one of her bare arms she 
wore a golden slave bangle near the shoulder, the 
whole costume being designed (might someone be 
forgiven for it!) to make a glory and a temptation 
of her hair. 

He decided to take refuge in a cloud of smoke, 
and, choosing a cigarette from the box, lit it with 
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elaborate ceremonies in an awkward effort to gain 
time. Then Eileen moved. She drew from some 
hidden pocket a paper packet of cigarettes, and, to 
David’s surprise and inexplicable dismay, placed a 
cigarette between her lips and held a match to it. 
Her face affected composure, but her hand was 
trembling. 

David looked at her, and the picture troubled 
him. It accorded ill with his conception of his little 
brown beauty, who was a frail and fugitive thing 
and not bold. This was a piece of dare-devilry 
like most of her relaxed behaviour during the 
evening. , 

“Do you know, Eileen,” he said—he had long 
ago been admitted to the freedom of the Angus 
city, which carried with it the beatitude of calling 
its daughter Eileen—‘“‘I don’t like seeing you 
smoke.” 

She blew a little defiant cloud into the room. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Even Ivor does secretly. I 
got these from him. Why shouldn’t I, if you 
do?” 

“Yes, you’ve logic on your side,” admitted David, 
“but thank God, logic and liking don’t always 
square.” 

“That’s a man all over. You want to have 
all the nice things yourselves, and deny them 
peop! da ae . 

“No, it’s not quite so selfish as you think,” 
answered David gently. ‘It’s rather that we want 
you to have all the beauty, and care nothing about 
being beautiful ourselves. . . . There’s no beauty in 
smoking.” 
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It was too dark to see by the dying fire and a 
distant, shaded lamp, but David believed that Eileen’s 
eyes had moistened with their usual rapidity. She 
continued, however, to smoke rebelliously. 

“‘T suppose we put you all on pedestals,” proceeded 
David, and his voice was as soft as Sir Gordon Hay’s 
when reciting the tenderest passages. “At least, I 
know I do. You’re Sévres or Dresden china to 
me, delicate and beautiful. A cigarette is out of 
piace.fe) oY. 1 just don’t like to see you 
smoke.” 

David knew now that her eyes were moister than 
ever, but she only replied : 

“T don’t mind if you like it or not.” 

“Of course you don’t,” agreed David, with such 
humouring gentleness as her father might have em- 
ployed. “And I expect you’re perfectly right. 
We’re not finding fault with each other, but only 
chatting over our likes and dislikes.” 

This time not a word came from Eileen’s chair— 
only smoke, and even that seemed shy and anxious 
to hide itself. 

“Y think I once said to you that, though it does 
rain sometimes at Eastbourne, I shall always picture 
the place as with the sun shining over it. I feel just 
like that about you. You may smoke sometimes, 
but after I am gone I shall always picture you as 
unspoiled—never, never with a cigarette at your 
lips.” 

David began to suspect that this sounded com- 
promisingly tender, and tried to carry it off by 
adding : 

“T think if I were posing you for a picture, and 
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had to make something hang from your lips, it would 
. be a pair of buttercups, or perhaps a yellowish tea- 
rose. At least”—how easy it is to get into deeper 
water when you are striving to find the shallows !— 
“at least. ... Ah, well, I think I had better be going 
to bed now.” 

He got up and slowly left the room. Eileen, 
playing the hostess, accompanied him to the foot of 
the stairs, and put the waiting candlestick into his 
hand. And it was as he stood on the first step, 
gazing down upon her, that she abruptly pushed the 
packet of cigarettes into his candlestick, and, looking 
up at him so that her eyes had never seemed so large 
and wide, murmured : 

“You’d better have these cigarettes for yourself. 
. . . I shall never smoke again.” 

David bent slightly towards her.. A rapture of 
love held him. He knew she would give him every- 
thing. He knew he could bend his head a little 
further, and seal her slavery with the long kiss he 
hungered for. Now, this very moment, he could take 
and possess her; secretly, perhaps, and guiltily, but 
why not? The old cry rose behind his lips: “I 
want you! I want you! I want you! Let me em- 
brace you before I go, and bind you to me for ever. 
Why not?” 

He felt he wielded the power, that certainly had 
been his father’s, to capture a yielding prey. How 
much could he win, he wondered, if he chose to take 
advantage of her relaxed moments, and the undoing 
wrought by her love? 

But he silenced such thoughts. The bias towards 
nobility that he had brought down from Beachy Head 
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bent his path away from them. There was nothing 
noble about trifling with Eileen in a moment of 
passion, and he loved her too well to do it. No, 
he would essay the mountains first. So he accepted 
the cigarettes with muffled thanks, and ran up the 
stairs feeling as if the very action made his first 
climb towards the crests. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


RAPIDER FASHIONING 


§1 

Davip returned to Eastbourne, a mass of energy and 
determination, like some palpitating locomotive 
anxious to be off. Every day now, so he resolved, 
he would write and write and write. Not once would 
he put out his candle at night unless a paragraph 
were added, a chapter modelled, or other good work 
done. No more time could be given to dreaming; 
he must begin. To work! We’re coming, Eileen, 
we're coming hard. If we are not quick, a girl so 
desirable (ye saints, how desirable!) will be raped 
away while we wanton. 

And he wrote. Of course it was a story of him- 
self and his love. It was a materialization in a world 
of his own, of things that refused to come to birth 
in this. And it was well for the book, and for its 
truth and power, that it should be so. David was 
writing from a charged heart. The passion that he 
had repressed was finding issue in imaginative 
output. 

The book took shape of itself. He was not con- 
scious of having invented the movements and deeds 
of his characters; he seemed rather to witness them 
in long reveries, and then to report them faithfully. 
He would enjoy slow walks by himself, and, barely 
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apprehending the outer world, hear the quick and 
sparkling dialogue of his dream-people, or watch the 
things afoot around a girl with a golden ribbon in 
her hair. When he felt he had created enough, he 
hurried back to Glendammery and scribbled a rough 
copy of all that he had seen and heard. Often 
his most prolific moments were in church, where the 
hum of crowded prayers and the soft music of psalms 
stirred Fancy into action; and, after some minutes of 
quick creating, he would pencil hasty notes on the 
fly-leaf of his prayer-book. 

He quickly learned that only those things written 
under warm inspiration continued to ring true, no 
matter how frequently he read them. The stuff that 
he wrote in colder blood seemed laboured and lifeless. 
In his pages of manuscript he would mark with a 
red pencil those passages that had come to him while 
a heat was on his cheeks and a burning in his brain. 
Over each he would murmur: “It is good; it is 
good.” And he determined that his finished work 
should consist only of such paragraphs as bore this 
red mark of approval. In one glorious moment of 
breaking revelation he understood that even a poor 
dreamer and creator like himself must copy the 
First Dreamer and Creator, and know nothing as 
finished till he could overlook his handiwork and 
see that it was good. 


§ 2 
Hitherto he had made a habit of going with Mr. 
Logan to Sunday Evensong at St. Saviour’s Church. 
But nowadays, with the crowding book-thought in 
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1is mind, he preferred hisown company. He became 
self-sufficient. He liked to dream out new stocks for 
nis book as he walked down to the church, to shape 
them as he sat or knelt in his pew, and to think over 
hem admiringly as he returned to Glendammery. 

The trouble about Mr. Logan was that he would 
make David laugh in church. Not that David would 
nave minded that, if it hadn’t prevented him soaring 
into the clouds. But laughter tethered him to earth. 

After the catastrophes of one Sunday evening he 
and Mr. Logan agreed on the friendliest terms to go 
heir separate ways to Divine Service. Mr. Logan 
1ad begun events, as they walked down to church, by 
jropping his rimless glasses on the brick pavement, 
where they said “clink”? and were broken. This 
annoyed him seriously, and when they were approach- 
ng the wide doors of the Sussex Hotel (whose saloon 
yar is notoriously the most inviting in Eastbourne), 
1e felt he must enter and have half a pint of the 
yest. 

“In case I should be peevish,” he explained. 

“No,” announced David firmly. ‘“‘ You’ve got to 
9e strong-minded and come past.” 

Mr. Logan agreed with a sulky shrug to be strong- 
ninded, and walked bravely past the doors. And 
ill would have been well if, after forty paces, he 
madn’t felt that he could now walk back and treat 
1imself to a little drink asa reward for his strength 
of character. 

David was becomingly severe with him, pointing 
ut that it was Lent, and Logan a budding parson; 
nut Mr. Logan protested that for a long time he had 
ibandoned acts of self-denial in Lent, as they induced 
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spiritual pride in him. And spiritual pride was a most 
dangerous and subtle sin. 

““So may I go back for a tiddley ? ” he asked. 

“No, you mayn’t,” said David. “We’re almost 
there now, and we’re late.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t bear to be late,” said Mr. Logan, 
leading on. 

They were near the church, and the sound of the 
opening hymn came to them through the Sunday 
silence of the streets. They hurried their pace and 
entered, but so full was the popular church that Mr. 
Logan, searching for seats, was obliged to start off 
on a shameless walk up to the top of the nave and 
back again, and up the south aisle and behind the 
pulpit, and down into the nave again, while David, 
getting redder and redder, walked behind, whisper- 
ing: “Don’t be a fool, Logan!” 

At last Mr. Logan saw a couple of seats in the 
middle of a pew, and hastened to push past the knees 
of the people who intervened. The hymn was now 
over, and the people would have been kneeling had 
not Mr. Logan, full of apologies and smiles, begun 
his journey from hassock to hassock. They sat in- 
stead, and suffered his passage. The far-reaching 
knees of a long-legged gentleman were the last pro- 
montory he had to weather; and after a little thought 
and a scratching of the head, he decided to lift his 
own plump leg right over the obstacle and step on 
to the hassock that he saw beyond. But Mr. Logan | 
without his rimless glasses was deceived in what he © 
thought to be a hassock. As he set his neat foot | 
heavily on to it, it sank down with a crackling sound, — 


=—. 


and the long-legged gentleman burst out with a 
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muffled: “Good Heavens! Look out what you’re 
doing! That’s my hat.” 

The thing was, to be sure, a bowler hat; and it is 
among the properties of a bowler hat that if you tread 
on it at a certain angle, and your foot be as small as 
Mr. Logan’s, it will adhere round your boot like a 
large limpet. Mr. Logan, unable at first to under- 
stand who was taking such a mean advantage of his 
toes, fell helplessly into the vacant seat. To make 
room for David he slid further along, drawing the 
hat with him. Then he looked down, and, discover- 
ing what was wrong, muttered: “Good Lord!” He 
also saw that the only way to remove the hat was to 
bring the other foot into play, and to scrape off, so 
to speak, the encumbrance. MHaving successfully 
achieved this, he leaned across David to the long- 
legged neighbour to apologize ; but one glimpse of the 
gentleman’s agonized expression proved too much for 
Mr. Logan, and he most unadvisedly laughed. 

This merry opening put him into an hilarious 
mood. He sang his own comic words to the hymns; 
he changed “From Greenland’s icy mountains ” into 
“From Iceland’s greasy mountains”; he frequently, 
while maintaining a perfectly straight face, made a 
noise in his nose like suppressed laughter, so as to 
pass on the contagion to David, which it certainly 
did; he counted as follows during the first Psalm: 
“For His mercy endureth for ever, ONE... . For His 
mercy endureth for ever, TWO... . For His mercy 
endureth for ever, THREE! ” and so on, till the un- 
fortunate phrase had completed its record run; he 
closed his eyes at the commencement of the curate’s 
text, whispering: “This chap’s the best preacher in 
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Eastbourne. Directly he begins, a holy calm per- 
_vades me ”; he opened one eye when he heard a man 
going out during the sermon, and whispered: “‘He’s 
gone to ask for his money back ”; he opened the other 
eye when he heard the man returning, and whispered : 
“No, he only went out for a drink ”; and, finally, he 
brought off the achievement of which he was most 
proud; he knelt for the blessing, and, in the silent 
praying that followed, scraped his feet noisily on the 
floor, which effectively brought the thousand people 
to their feet, and set them looking for hats and 
sticks. “It only wants someone to start ’em,” he 
whispered. 

When they emerged into the road, David, who 
had not during the service added one sentence to his 
book, but had spent the mystic moments giggling, 
decided that in future he would go alone. 

“T’m not going to church any more with you, you 
bounder,” he said. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Logan. “My con- 
duct’s a perfect disgrace.” 

David laughed his endorsement. 

“Oh, it’s nothing to laugh at,” protested Mr. 
Logan. “It’s inexcusable.” 

“°?Tisn’t that,” explained David. “I'll confess to 
you. You see, I like the peace and quiet of the 
church, which you disturb a trifle—only a trifle, of 
course—and I like the atmosphere because—well, 
because I’m going to write a book.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” said Mr. Logan. 

“Yes, I’m going to write a book, and, to show you 
there’s no ill feeling, ul m going to give it to you to 
read over and correct. 
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“Heaven will pardon you,” said Mr. Logan. 
And thereafter David walked and worshipped 
alone. 


§ 3 


David was happy in the possession of his book 
and his love. He wandered about learning his 
art from everything in life. He listened to the 
rhythmic sound of the wind in the branches and told 
himself (as once before when he heard the sea on 
the shingle) that the same melodious flow should be 
heard in his prose. He listened to the grand swell 
of orchestral music, and vowed to make his big scenes 
swell to a climax in the same so-hypnotizing way. 
He heard the great symphonies and listened—listened 
—listened that he might catch the principles of move- 
ments and motifs and apply them to his own composi- 
tions. He studied famous pictures, and won from 
them a sense of Disposition of Subject or of broad- 
brush painting. He analysed strong plays as he sat 
watching them, and decided that the two great 
elements of plot-interest were Strife andan Adversary. 
From all noble buildings he brought away ideas of 
unity and proportion for the structure of his narra- 
tive. And even from light and rollicking musical 
comedies he learned fresh lessons of the abandon, 
the changing movement and colour, the hilarity 
and laughter, that must contribute to the rush of 
a tale. 

He was beating and fashioning his mind into the 
writer’s mind. 

Never a holiday passed without his visiting the 
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home of the Anguses and talking literature. During 
that first visit at Christmas time he had been saturated 
with Thackeray, and in his enthusiastic conversa- 
tions had referred to him as the Master. The ensu- 
ing Easter holiday he was gratified to observe that 
Eileen always walked about with a Thackeray under 
her arm. She was a little disconcerted when Mr. 
Rossenal now proclaimed that Thackeray had written 
a good deal of tripe, and that Stevenson was the man. 
In the summer when David came for a fortnight to 
Bamba House, Eileen carried every day to her garden 
seat a copy of “Treasure Island” or “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” and, better still, would be petulant with 
their visitor and protest: “Don’t talk to me so much. 
I want to read Daddy Stevenson. I like his oldy 
language. Go away”; after which David ran tale- 
bearing to her mother, saying: “Mrs. Angus, your 
daughter has insulted me most unpardonably.” All 
this was excellent, but unfortunately David ‘had just 
decided that Stevenson spoiled himself by a palpable 
self-consciousness and was by no means the equal of 
the French masters, Maupassant, Pierre Loti, and 
Anatole France. He had been studying these gorge- 
ous creatures in the original and must talk of nothing 
else. So by Christmas time, when David came to 
celebrate the anniversary of his first visit, he found 
Eileen very anxious to display her knowledge of 
Maupassant and his compatriots. Her eyes became 
very large and liquid when she learned that David 
had now deserted the Frenchmen and was a disciple 
of Tchekov, Dostoievsky, Pushkin, and the Russians. 
It was a difficult business keeping up with him. As 
soon as she arrived breathless at the spot where he 
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was last seen she discovered that he was right away 
again, a mere speck on the sky-line. 

There was a silver lining, however, to this Russian 
cloud, for it freed her from reading any more novels 
in French. Even David could only read Russian in a 
translation, and this would be so much easier for 
her. 

Except in these holidays it was very little that he 
could write each day. His work at Glendammery 
occupied many hours, and by the side of his vow: 
“Every day something written’ went another vow: 
“Every day something read.” He liked to read in 
the masterpieces of his art till he reached a passage 
of overwhelming beauty, -when he would let the book 
fall to his knees, and, taking the passage into his 
mind, work through to its secrets. Reading 
“Othello” once, he dropped the book at the words: 
“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors,” and 
exclaimed: “I see! I see! Words have two things: 
they have atmosphere and music. And for a line 
to be perfect the atmosphere of its words and their 
music must be convincingly true to its meaning. 
“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors.’ The 
atmosphere is that of a solemn assembly charged with 
destiny; and the long, slow music is exactly right.” 
At another time in a book on Rhetoric he met the 
favourite quotation: “The Angels of Death are 
abroad in the land: you can almost hear the beating 
of their wings.” His ear at once caught the perfect 
fitness of the word “beating.” It had an atmosphere 
of tense gloom and the music of a tolling bell. “It 
is the exact word—le mot juste. ‘ Flutter’ would 
have been far less perfect. ‘ Flapping’ would have 
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been impossible. ‘ Beating’ is the inspiration of 
genius. O words, words! They are my notes, my 
colours. I love words. I love Eileen, and I love 
words.” 

On summer evenings he would sit on Eastbourne 
pier and dream of greatness while the band played 
gently to him. The music kindled his aspiration and 
quickened his self-confidence. He would run his 
memory over the work that he had completed in the 
day that was passing, and would feel assured that it 
was good. Aye, more than good; very, very good. 
And, as the certainty swelled, the certainty that he 
really could write, and really could be famous, he 
would be agitated with the aggrandizement of the 
thought, and, looking round on the flannelled and 
frivolous crowd, think: “Fools! Why are you con- 
tent to be the Herd? Ina year or so my name will 
be on all your lips.” 

And then, in the midst of all this happy work, just 
when David had completed two years at Glen- 
dammery and the rough copy of his book was 
finished, just when he was convinced that Mrs. Angus 
was only waiting for him to declare his hand and 
wondering at his diffident silence, there came the 
startling letter from Mr. Aitch. 

On the high parade-walk that sloped towards 
Beachy Head, at the point where Glendammery’s 
road ran into its feathery tamarisk, there was a hump 
crowned by a wooden seat made in the shape of a 
horseshoe. Here, between school hours, David 
would sit with his chin on his fist like Rodin’s 
“Penseur,” and seek inspiration from the vast sea- 
scape. One mild, soft morning of the Christmas 
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term he had brought his letters after breakfast to deal 
with them on this favourite spot. An envelope in 
the handwriting of Mr. Aitch was abnormal enough 
to be taken apart before being broken. David sat 
on the horseshoe seat and, opening the mystery, 
read : 


“My dear Rossenal, 


“T have been invited by the Medo-Persian 
Society to conduct a considerable exploration in 
certain parts of Persia, with a view to amassing 
new information for an exhaustive work they are 
preparing on the Achemenian Dynasty. It will 
involve strange journeys on camel back (or some 
other loathsome expedient) into mountain places, 
following the tracks of Cyrus and Darius, and will 
probably lead me down the Taq-i-Garra Pass to 
Babylon. Will you come with me as Secretary and 
Amanuensis? I want a companion who will have 
a heart to respond to the romance of the country 
and a pen that can faithfully and vividly reproduce 
our adventures. I will do the scholastic side of the 
work, and I want you to do the literary side. It 
will doubtless open the gate to a literary career for 
you. The Society is generous in its terms, and, if 
you decide to come, I can send you fifty pounds for 
initial expenses. 

“So much for its attractions. On the other side, 
there are chances of dysentery, cholera, typhus, 
malaria. There is the fact that we shall be away 
at least a year, possibly three. And there is the 
skill which some of the Kurdish robbers in the 
mountains have acquired with the knife. 
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“T have schemes for making the voyage out a 
real holiday, as it may be the last for some time. I 
hope to journey to Marseilles in the early spring, 
and there get into a small boat such as may drift 
to Italy, and then into another that will ply through 
the Gulf of Corinth and show me Athens. Some- 
where else I shall pick up a craft bound for Con- 
stantinople, and from there cross the Black Sea. 
The railway will take me across Transcaucasia to 
the Caspian, and another boat over the Caspian to 
Persia. 

“Now, Rossenal. I once suggested to an in- 
fernally lazy boy that Oxford might win for him 
an empire where he could send his ships and his 
camels and his caravans in search of graces and 
ornaments for his work. Oxford failed him. Do 
you not think that such a journey and such work 
as this may more than make that failure good?.. .” 
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David jumped up from where he had been sitting. 
He wanted to rush back to Glendammery and 
skilfully work into his conversations with boys and 
masters that he was off to Persia in the early spring. 
He walked quickly—he would have liked to run but 
did not wish to appear breathless—up the road and 
entered the Common Room. He affected to be quite 
normal. 

Mr. Logan was sitting by the fender, for it was a 
Friday, and on Fridays between breakfast and lunch 
Mr. Logan was disengaged and at liberty to pursue 
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his reading for Holy Orders. Fridays, according to 
the. highly decorated programme he had pinned to 
the Common Room wall, were devoted to Gibson 
On the Thirty-nine Articles, Ullingworth’s Person- 
ality, Human and Divine, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This morning, however, had brought him a strong 
persuasion that he would make a more effective parson 
if, instead of erudition in Theology, he possessed a 
sound knowledge of human nature and the workings 
of the human mind. He was therefore reading “The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” And, as David 
intruded on his studies, he laid down the book and 
said : 

“Damn good stuff, this, Rossy.” 

“Topping,” agreed David. “What is it?” 

“Oh—a modern work. I think one ought to keep 
abreast of modern thought. However, ’nuff said.” 
He yawned. “I’m tired of this term and wish it 
would finish.” 

This was a fortunate opening for David, who 
replied, as he sat down near his friend ; 

“Yes, I’m beginning to feel rather remote from 
everything. It all seems to have dwindled. I want 
something wider. I don’t think I shall go on with 
it much longer.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” cogitated Mr. Logan. “If 
[ leave it I suppose I shall have to be a curate. It 
worries me. I’m getting too marked a tendency to 
embonpoint. A curate is always an infelicitous sight, 
but a plump curate is unspeakable. And, do you 
know, Rossy, I’m beginning to wonder if I shall 
make such a good parson after all.” 
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The conversation was slipping away, but David 
bided this time, crumpling a bit of paper. 

“Oh, you’ll be all right.” 

“No. I don’t strike myself as frightfully good, 
you know. And I’m not ambitious like you. Per- 
haps I had better marry a large lady with a com- 
petence. Will you come with me and look about for 
one in the holidays? ” 

“Well, thanks very much, no. I don’t think I 
shall be in England these holidays.” 

Mr. Logan raised his eyebrows. 

‘““Rah-ly ? And whah shall you be?” 

“Oh, in the Mediterranean, or Italy, or Greece, 
perhaps.” 

“Is that so? Deah me! Write and let us know 
how you get on, won’t you? Thank you for 
calling.” 

David chucked the piece of crumpled paper at his 
friend. 

“I’m not rotting. You see, I’m thinking of going 
to Persia.” ; 

“Are you? And I’m thinking of going to 
Pevensey.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’ve been invited to go on an 
exploration by the Medo-Persian Society.” 

“Who the hell——” But Mr. Logan considered 
that something congratulatory was expected of him, 
and said: “No, but really, Rossy, I’m awfully 
bucked, and all that. You go to Persia, by Jove! 
And I go to Pevensey.” He pretended to be very 
humble and sad. ‘Those are just about our different 
measures, aren’t they?  Persia’s your weight, big 
man, and Pevensey’s mine.” 
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David was as pleased with this remark as he was 
when Mr. Aitch first called him a genius; and he 
blushed, and told Mr. Logan what great things he 
expected of him, and went to find Mr. Watkin 
Wayward. He met that gentleman in the hall of 
Glendammery with some papers that looked like 
bills in his hands. He was hurrying into the 
morning-room. 

“Can I speak to you a minute, sir?” asked 
David. 

“Yes, yes. Of course. Come into the morning- 
room. I beg of you to be quick. There’s only 
twenty minutes before morning school. And I am 
very busy just now.” He was certainly very pant- 
ing as he turned on David in the seclusion of the 
morning-room. “I have all these bills to settle. Just 
look at this poisonous coal bill. Nineteen pounds. 
I only wish the parents could see these bills 
and get some idea how much it costs to run a 
school as Glendammery is run, and ”—he opened 
his eye defiantly on David—“as I intend it shall 
be run.” 

“1m afraid I shall have to ask you to release me 
at the end of this term 4 

“Of course. Certainly.” Mr. Watkin Wayward’s 
eye fixed David. ‘“Glendammery seeks to keep no 
master longer than he desires——” - 

“No, sir, it’s not that. Only I am going to 
Persia next year.” 

“YT see. That’ll be most excellent for you... and 
broaden your mind. I would have all young men, 
Mr. Rossenal, go to Persia. Thank you for mention- 
ing it. Now, if you will permit me, I will attend to 
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these bills. I make a point of personally attending 
to all these things. I will not suffer my money 
to be frittered away ... and myself to be robbed 
by the servants. Nineteen pounds is too much. 
There is gross wastefulness somewhere. I beg 
you will keep a steady eye on the way the servants 
put the coal on the fires. You will see to this, Mr. 
Rossenal ?” 

~ es ait.” 

“T thank you. Good morning. . . . Ah, one 
moment, please. Harvey minor’s Latin prose is a 
pestilential rubbish heap. There are about five false 
concords in every sentence. I would be grateful if 
you would look into it and. . . make sure whether it 
is laziness or—or lunacy. Good morning.” 

David went out, understanding that Mr. Watkin 
Wayward had his own enthusiasms and they were 
bounded by the brick walls of Glendammery. He 
could not therefore ignite him with this present 
Persian flame. He must let it feed on himself. He 
took a pencil and some paper and walked back to the 
horseshoe and the tamarisk. 

He stood there pondering. He had published his 
news to Logan and Watkin Wayward, and now 
he wanted to write the most nonchalant letters 
to Mrs. Macassa and Madame Chartreuse, in which, 
merely as an afterthought, he would mention that 
he was making an expedition very shortly into 
Persia, which might take him three years, and was 
visiting Athens, Constantinople and the Caucasus on 
the way. 

With far more tenderness he pictured the 
flutter of excitement in the Angus household when 
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they learned that David Rossenal was going East. 
He saw with quick joy that a new dignity would 
gather round his figure in the minds of those dear 
people. He even wondered if this new elevation 
would entitle him to demand of Eileen a promise that 
she would wait for his return. How good to go out 
there an engaged man, enjoying the happiness of 
describing to her in daily letters the Mediterranean, 
the mosques of Stamboul, the isles of Greece, the 
mountains of Caucasia, and the battered caravanserais 
of Omar Khayydm’s country! His book? His book 
would gain by all this. He would take it with him, 
and, before he revised it, have one last lesson in 
Beauty. 

He would saturate himself in the comeliness of 
the world. He would see vineyards and olive-groves 
and snow-covered mountains; multi-coloured Eastern 
towns and mountain passes; palm-fringed rivers 
and yellow sands. Then he would unpack this 
store of beauty and spread it over his book. Every 
metaphor and simile should be reconsidered lest 
it might be improved with a gift from this gathered 
merchandise. 

He sat down again on the horseshoe seat and 
stared out to sea. It was a calm shimmery morning, 
and so had the sea melted into the sky and the horizon 
gone out in a haze that a distant sail seemed to be 
hanging in the white air. 

“Beyond all that am I going,” thought David; 
“far beyond all that. A thousand leagues the other 
_ side of the mists.” 

. He took a pencil from his pocket, and with a 
disorderly hand drafted an answer to Mr. Aitch. 
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_ “How could you question whether I would come 
with you? Of course I will; and thank you a. 
million million times. I only hope I shall not do 
less than justice to the work you will give me. But,’ 
if I do, it won’t be for want of trying. I have never 
felt more keen on anything in my life. Eastward 
ho. Eastward ho!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


UNIVERSAL ACQUITTAL 


§1 

Tue Anguses were the first people to whom David 
went on a farewell visit. For the third Christmas 
he arrived at Bamba House, and this time he was 
féted like a departing ambassador. As the winter 
days sped over the pleasant roof, he held long con- 
troversies and committee meetings with himself as to 
whether he should speak his love to Eileen. It 
fascinated him so, the idea of becoming engaged to 
her, and kissing her, before he went. But when he 
thought of his work still undone, and his name still 
more shadowed than fame-lit, he determined on a 
little more patience, a little more silence. ‘Not long 
now—I feel it will be not long now.” And he con- 
tented himself with showing by adoring looks and by 
playful touchings of her dress and hands what could 
not be said in open words. He did not actually 
invade her freedom, but he drove his barque as near 
as possible to the desirable shore. 

It is a valuable maxim that, if you can’t make love 
to the daughter you can always make love to the 
whole family, and she will at least be included. On 
this principle David demanded photographs of each 
member of the household, that he might put them in 
his pocket-case and carry them to the edges of the 
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earth. And the last night of his stay he was impudent 
enough to give instructions as to the dresses with 
which the ladies must grace the dinner-table, “for,” 
said he, “the last picture I take away in my mind 
must show you in the costumes I like best.” The 
object of this move, of course, was to get Eileen’s 
maddening figure into a certain new evening frock of 
café-au-lait silk, her waist into the drooping golden 
girdle, her hair into the encircling golden band, and 
her bare arms into the wide bracelets of Cleopatra’s 
daughter. 

“Now you all look perfectly lovely,” announced 
David with gallantry when they arrived down to 
dinner; and Mrs. Angus protested: “You’re an 
absurd boy, and I think we’re very foolish to humour 
you.” 

Throughout the evening Eileen behaved very 
gently. She seemed to be trying to atone to David 
for the times when she had been petulant and rude. 
And she pretended to be quite overawed by his dis- 
tinction as a Persian explorer. | 

“Tt was such a hugey distance,” she grumbled. 

And each time he dropped his cigar ash on his 
coat she jumped up and brushed it away in an action 
that finished as a caress; till, after the twentieth of 
these accidents, she said: “You’re doing it on pur- 
pose because you know I can’t punish you on your 
last night. It’s very mean and very disgusting of 
you.” 

When it was time to go to bed she walked with 
him into the lonely hall to place his candle in his 
hand. Coming and standing opposite him, very 
close, her hands behind her back, so that the great 
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bracelets clinked, and looking up into his face, she 
whispered : 

“It won’t really be three years before you come 
again, will it?” 

David’s heart mutinied beneath his side. He 
gazed into the depths of her eyes and then looked at 
her naked throat, free of any necklace, an unprinted 
page, waiting to be kissed; and he thought: “Only 
my father’s sin holds me back from gathering her 
now and here. Do I reproach him yet? No.” 
His whole being endorsed that “No.” For see, 
were it not for his father’s sin himself had never 
been. And oh! he was glad to be. To Life he 
swore it; he was glad to be! To Life which he had 
so often blasphemed ! 

He smiled down upon her and said very 
maliciously : 

“Kurds have knives. I may never come again.” 

Eileen’s eyes simplified themselves into those of 
a wondering and frightened child, and the moisture 
washed them. 

“TY don’t believe it. I’m sure you will be here 
next Christmas. Or if not next Christmas the 
Christmas after.” 

“Perhaps,” said David mysteriously, “perhaps; 
and in the meantime be good.” 

She smiled gaily. 

“Yes, and you be good too.” 

“T will try.” 

And David went quickly upstairs. 
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§ 2 

His next visit was to Mrs. Macassa’s jerry-built 
house at Ealing. He had not been near the place 
for over two years, choosing to think that the estab- 
lishment was built on robbery and a lie; and he 
received a shock when he saw the change that had 
been worked in Mrs. Macassa. Since Gilbert Evelyn’s 
death, a year before, she had squandered the larger 
part of Sir Gordon’s legacy in a variety of spotless 
disbursements; and now the strain of trying to keep 
up the old appearances on a pitiable revenue had 
nearly broken her. She was no longer the fashion- 
ably-dressed lady of marked social gifts, but a rather 
dowdy, sad-faced, and irritable woman. 

Her natural generosity had impelled her to make 
a little feast in honour of David’s: arrival, and he 
determined at once that they should part good friends, 
More than that, when he saw the scantiness of her 
larder on less festal days, he suddenly said: “Look 
here, I’m jolly well going to try and help you. I 
shall earn quite a lot and will send you a trifle each 
month. It’s a promise.” 

And one day he witnessed a thing that made him 
glad of his promise. They had gone together to tea 
with the local vicar’s wife, Mrs. Macassa obviously 
aware that she could now get a little reflected distinc- 
tion from David. He was touched by her losing fight 
to keep her head up in the class she had once adorned, 
and studied her movements with interest. And when 
the tea was over and the few guests had eaten their 
couple of iced cakes, he saw her lean forward and 
take a third of these delicacies, while she half apolo- 
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gized, saying: “I think I’ll have another; they’re 
very nice.” David’s quick sympathy divined that 
she was hungry, and in the face of this revelation all 
his vindictiveness rolled away like a mist. She was 
probably as un-moral and self-centred as ever, he 
thought, and certainly quite as irritable; but she was 
putting up a good fight. Her character was finally 
set now, and it would be useless to try to alter it by 
recriminations. To the last she would satisfy her 
conscience that she had done right. There was 
nothing, then, for David to do but to forgive. Let 
it be so. In a story of a wrong that would never be 
righted the only happy ending was forgiveness. It 
filled him with happiness, and the happiness swelled 
into the desire to do a great deal for Mrs. Macassa 
and to make her last course easy. He would draw 
up a will, in case of accidents, and leave such money 
as he might die possessed of to her. To whom else 
would it be of more use? ‘‘Good,” said David. ‘I 
have decided on that. So finishes the story of a 
strange relationship, and it finishes well. I am 
satisfied.” 


§3 


Mr. Aitch had fixed the date of their starting for 
the first of March, and towards the end of February 
David went to stay with Madame Chartreuse. He 
found that she was now the victim of a chronic 
internal pain. She could talk of little else, relating — 
how serious her doctor thought it, what a good-look- 
ing man he was, how he considered she ought to see 
a specialist, what big fees she was paying him, and 
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how they were only a third of his usual charge. Poor 
dear Auntie Dora; though it really hurt her very 
much, she was as proud of this pain, of its import- 
ance, its cost, and the bargain she had got it for, as 
ever she had been of her pretty knick-knacks in the 
days gone by. She reclined most of the day ona | 
rose-coloured sofa and made her husband the minister- 
ing priest of her weakness. “He is so good,” she 
said to David, nodding her head in the direction of 
the chemists to which he had been sent for medicines. 
“He nurses me like a woman and makes me rest as 
much as possible. But I am going out with you, 
even if I am ill; I shall love a little jaunt in town 
with you, dearest, you look so nice. Persia, isn’t it 
uncanny? I’m frightened of it. It’s like a journey 
into the Unknown. You must bring me some carpets 
and a kitten. . . . But you will take care of yourself, 
won’t you, darling? I suppose there is no danger.” 
David immediately made the most of the Kurdish 
knife. 
“Of course one never knows,” he explained. “Mr. 
Aitch says there is danger from the Kurds.” And 
he drew his finger along his neck and made a Sizzing | 
-sound to suggest a bloodthirsty Kurd cutting a help- 
less explorer’s throat. 
Madame Chartreuse shrieked. 
“Don’t, David! I should die if anything hap- 
pened to you.” 
He comforted her by declaring that it was only 
his fun, and propounded a grandiose scheme for 
taking her to Rome after his return. It was one of 
The ambitions of his life to see the Eternal City, so | 
she must hurry up and get well, and they would go 
SP 
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together and wander arm in arm on the Monte 
Palatino. 

They went for their jaunt in town, David paying 
all her fares, and Madame Chartreuse, while mani- 
festly relieved at being freed from the expense, de- 
murring: “I don’t like taking it from you, David 
darling.” He treated her to a luncheon at the 
Trocadero, where, though she could not eat much, she 
liked to sit still and feel important and wealthy. It 
grieved her a little to have to dismiss uneaten such a 
big bit of the expensive cutlet, and for a moment she 
would have liked to take it back for Marcelle, but, ere 
she had time to pack away so plebeian a thought, the 
Monsieur himself hurried in with a telegram for 
David. It was from Mr. Aitch, urging his secretary 
to meet him without fail at Woolwich that afternoon. 
They hastened to Charing Cross Station, and David, 
after purchasing his ticket, tried to persuade Madame 
Chartreuse to return to the flat. Heaven knew how 
long he would be kept at Woolwich. It might be 
three hours before he was back in the Charing Cross 
Station. And she was an invalid. 

But Auntie Dora persisted that she would stay in 
the ladies’ waiting-room. “I have a feeling,” she 
said, “that you will only come back to take a train 
away from us all; and in that case you won’t see the 
flat any more. I shall be quite comfortable, dearest. 
I want to wait for you, my darling, I want to.” 

So David gave her a great kiss, and she hugged 
him very passionately, and then went to a quiet seat | 
in the waiting-room. As he hurried away he looked _ 
back upon her, and she smiled encouragingly. 

Sitting in a corner seat in the Woolwich trai 
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gazed out at the melancholy backs of London dwell- 
ings, and thought: “The older generation» of my 
family is breaking up. And yet it’s early for them 
—barely dusk. What have they made of life? Not 
a great deal, any of them. O Eileen, I want you, I 
want you....” 

From Mr. Aitch he learned that they must leave 
by the boat-train to-morrow. He wrote his final in- 
structions in a note-book, and then; thinking of the 
quiet figure in the waiting-room at Charing Cross, 
made all haste back to town. He had been gone two 
and a half hours, and it was quite dark when he 
burst into the waiting-room, but Auntie Dora was 
there, and rose to meet him with a weary little 
smile. 

“T think that’s the sweetest thing you’ve ever 
done,” said David with a slight choke as he embraced 
her again, “to wait for me like that.” 

“O David, I don’t want you to go at all,” sobbed 
Auntie Dora. “I don’t want you to go. I’m half 
afraid.” 

David put his arm supportingly into hers. 

“You must come home and lie down. It’s been 
a tiring day and you’re not well.” 

He took her home to the flat, and, having made 
her cosy on her sofa, and given her the stockings 
she had been mending, sat beside her to talk of old 
times. After a while, when the conversation had 
drooped a little, as if she had been giving her mind 
to something else, Auntie Dora dropped the stocking 


on her lap and, looking at David, said: 


4] 
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“T suppose vou know, David darling, that I am 
your mother.” 
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David lifted up his face and let his brightest smile 
pass over it, so as to put her at her ease. 

“Of course,” he answered softly. 

“Why, David, how long have you known?” 

“T think I knew when I was eight years old.” 

Auntie Dora looked away. 

“And you know that that man, Hay, was your 
father?” 

“Of course,” smiled David again, “and it was the 
proudest moment of my life when I discovered it.” 

“OQ David!” Madame Chartreuse burst out, 
searching in a reticule for her handkerchief, “I can’t 
think how anybody ever said you were anything but 
perfectly sweet.” 

“Tell me some more about him,” said David. 

Auntie Dora wiped her eyes. 


“Tt seems very far away now. I was seventeen 


when I first met him, and he was a glorious creature 


then, handsomer than you, David, though you are — 


like him. We had loved each other more than fifteen 
years before you were born. He was nearing fifty 
then, though he seemed to be only in his early prime; 
and all the world was at his feet. I was thirty-two. 
It was in Paris. He had taken me over there, and 
Katie to look after me, for Macassa had been dead 
some time. He was very madly in love with me— 
and everybody agreed that I was at my loveliest.” 
As she said it she turned her eyes towards a mirror. 
“He used to call me ‘ Beaux Yeux,’ and Katie 
‘ Beauty ’—she always had a pretty face, though her 
figure was nothing like mine. I was as stately asa 
queen, and used to hear the French people describe 
me as ‘ La belle dame anglaise.’ But oh! he used to 
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make us suffer. If we thwarted him in any way, or 
he imagined he had reason to be jealous, he. would 
punish us by keeping silence for days on end.” 

“He kept it up for years later on,” interrupted 
David. 

“Yes; and Katie and I always thought he made 
himself suffer as much as he made us. We have 
watched him stroll off alone along the street, with 
one hand behind his back, and both cried together.” 
Auntie Dora fingered her handkerchief. “And some- 
times he would play off one of us against the other. 

If he had quarrelled with Katie, he made a favourite — 
* ogee me, and refused to speak a syllable to her—except — 
that he would toss money over to me, and say in her 
hearing: ‘ Give Beauty a good time, Beaux Yeux— 
she is very kind to you.’ Or if he brought in a box © 
of chocolates, he would always throw the largest bon- 

bon across the table to the one of us who was in 
disgrace.” | 

“How witty! How perfectly topping!” ex- 
claimed David. ‘He was the most humorous man 
that ever lived.” 

“Was he? I don’t think I ever understood his — 
humour. He would turn to Katie for appreciation — 
of that, muttering: ‘ Elle ne comprend pas.’ Then, 
David, you were born—and—and I always nursed 
you myself—that’s why you have grown into such a — 
fine man—and you are a beautiful, long-limbed — 
creature, David. ... He couldn’t marry me, of course, 
for his wife, whom he married at nineteen, was still 
alive. . .. I told the full story to him ”—Auntie Dora 
gave the usual little jerk of her head towards her 
husband’s location—“and he has always been so 
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sweet about it, and so kind to you... . He is the one 
good man of my life. Then it’s my belief that Katie, 
who was always as unscrupulous as she could be, 
deliberately tried to win Hay for herself. At any 
rate, it was decided that she should be your guardian, 
and he should live in her house, ostensibly as a pay- 
ing guest. But of course he soon quarrelled with 
her. He probably suspected that she carried on with 
other men, so proceeded to torture her with silence. 
. - » Not for much would I have his account to answer 
for.” 

“T’d take it on,” said David promptly. He got up 
and walked about the room. ‘“I’d as soon have his 
account as any I’m likely to put together. He never 
deserted those he had wronged, but provided for them 
generously.” 

“He could afford to,” said Auntie Dora, with 
bitterness. 

“Tt’s funny how the love’s ingrained in me,” pur- 
sued David, now looking out of the window. ‘ When- 
ever I wonder if—if anything should happen to me 
in Persia, I always feel that I shouldn’t mind so 
much. It would solve a lot of awkward difficulties 
for myself and other people, and I get a strange 
thrill of pleasure at the thought of seeing him again 
so soon.” 

“O David, don’t talk like that! Nothing’s 
going to happen to you. I couldn’t bear it.” 

“Of course-not. I’m coming back to take you to 
Rome.” David returned to his chair. ‘And who— 
who was Henry Dunn Rossenal?” 

Auntie Dora started. 

“How did you know of that? ” 
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He told her of his crime, and was quite glad to 
have faults to confess, so as to make it easier for her. 

“That was Katie’s doing,” she explained. “She 
had made up her mind that you were to go to a good 
school; and she was always blind to the criminal 
character of her proceedings. . . . You see, we called 
ourselves in Paris, he and I, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Dunn.’ He told the most awful and unnecessary lies, 
in spite of his constantly saying’ ‘ Speak the truth 
and shame the devil.’ Although he had never set 
foot in America, he used to tell everybody that we 
were Americans from Boston, and romance about the 
magnificent buildings and the intellectual society 
there. I found it very difficult to follow him, and 
when people asked me didn’t know what to tell them 
about Boston. I wasn’t even sure if it was by the 
sea.” . 

David laughed. 

“He was humorous in the grand manner, wasn 7 
he?” 

“T don’t see anything funny in lies,” said Auntie 
Dora. And, after a ruffled silence, she continued : 
“Rossenal was a name he invented for you because 
he loved musical words. He was very proud of it, 
and it ts a beautiful name.” 

“He’d be pleased if I made it a great one.” 

“T hope you will, dearest... .” 

But David saw she had not the imagination to 
believe he could be as great as he dreamed. It wanted 
imagination to think that a child whose neck she had 
washed could be the equal of Thackeray or Dumas. 
‘But even Shakespeare,” thought David, “must have 
had his neck washed by someone.” 
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“Tt was just like Katie,” proceeded Auntie Dora, 
“to think there would be less perjury in her statement 
if she sailed a little near the truth. Still, she per- 
jured herself for you, and I always thought it one 
of the most unscrupulous and most generous things 
she ever did.” 

“Yes, I think it was,” echoed David. 

“You will remember me with gentleness, won’t 
you, darling? And that I loved you—oh, more than 
I can say?” 

There was only one answer to make, and that was 
to give the questioner a long embrace, and allow her 
to hug him to her heart’s content. 

It was David’s last night in England, and he 
spent most of it lying awake, quite happy, but lost 
in thoughts about the comparative goodness of most 
people, and about young lovers grown old. 


C H.A P.T, E.R xa 


THE LAST LESSON 


§ 1 

It was not until the train rushed with a shriek into 
Southern France that David felt that he was looking 
on uncommon beauty. Before this the landscape had 
been a continuation of the familiar features of Kent, 
though more of it was patchworked into cultivated 
fields. And the whole had been pale with March. 
But now the train rushed, as it appeared, through a 
curtain of rainstorm into a sunshine that was bur- 
nishing the drenched countryside. It had rushed, too, 
out of a late northern winter into an early southern 
spring. Here were golden gorse and orchards of 
» blossom; fir-trees and climbing vineyards; and, 
as the train whistled further south, the snow-topped 
mountains at last. Through the open window, with. 
the draught of air, came the scent of soaked earth 
and dripping vegetation. 

“Yes, it’s magnificent,” said Mr. Aitch. “But 
before we make Persia, there'll be greater wonders 
seen.” 

At Marseilles the Spirit of Adventure, now skipper 
of David’s soul, supported with acclamation Mr. 
Aitch’s idea of boarding some ignoble coasting vessel 
that should hug the coasts of Italy. So after several 
days of delay they secured passages on a little one- 
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innel—not to say, one-horse—cargo-ship, scarcely 
tramp, and crept out of Marseilles Harbour in the 
wilight of early morning. On their starboard 
somed the Chateau d’If, where Dumas’s great hero 
ad languished in prison till he was thrown in a sack 
0 sea. David gazed at it with the reverence of an 
nknown and struggling author before the shrine of 
Master who had made good. It almost gave him 
ain. “Shall I ever—ever—ever win through?” he 
hought, and turned away. He saw the sun rising 
hind the hills of France, and sanctifying the beacon 
hurch on the height, Notre Dame de la Garde, with 
halo of gold. 

For lazy days and nights, picture after picture 
lipped past their sides in a necklace of cameos. Elba 
vent by, a mountainous island lapping little villages 
yn its foothills; Monte Cristo’s treasure island swung 
way; then Naples and Capri; and then Stromboli 
n eruption beneath a red sky. Late one night the 
ights of Reggio passed on one beam, and the lights 
yf Sicily on the other, for they were in the Straitoced 
Messina. The day brought Syracuse, and a blue and 
impid sea. 

“T shall very shortly burst,” announced David to 
1iS Companion. : 

“Don’t be absurd, young Rossenal,” said Mr. 
Aitch, with the Westminster flash in his eyes. “We 
hhan’t have begun till we’re off Greece. Greece, my 
o0y, the glory that was Greece!” 

At Tarentum (Mr. Aitch would insist on giving 
everything its classical name) they were obliged to 
wait for another ship, and it was an April dawn 
pefore they found themselves behind bows that were 
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heading for Greece. They appeared to be steaming 
straight into the sunrise. 


§ 2 
The following day gave Mr. Aitch his full oppor- 
tunity. He opened his performance by turning 
David out of his bunk while the dawn was still grey, 
and making him come on deck to see the shadow of 
Ithaca passing by. He pointed to the long pale 
shape that was the Island of Ulysses, and murmured : 


“Childe Harold sailed, and passed the barren spot 
Where sad Penelope o’erlooked the wave.”’ 


David Stared at it with a heart too crowded to 
speak. He was thinking of old days when Sir Gordon 
Hay read Byron by the fireside. 

“Don’t go to bed any more, young Rossenal. 
The great procession has commenced. Get dressed 
quickly, and come on deck.” 

“You bet I will!” answered David. 

They breakfasted on deck, and Mr. Aitch was 
just lighting the after-breakfast pipe when he pointed 
with the burning match, and exclaimed: 

“Took! Missolonghi!” He completed the 
lighting of his pipe and threw the match into the sea. 
“Missolonghi, where Byron died.” 

“Byron.” David gazed at the town beneath the 
mountains of Greece, and again he felt the pain of 
repulse—the pain of being still outside. ‘“ Well, 
there’s time yet,” he reflected; “we shall see, we shall 
see.” . 
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The Straits of Lepanto were soon passed through, 
and they were in the Gulf of Corinth. David ranged 
his eyes all round. There was land close in on both 
sides, and it was a land of mountains and funereal, 
dark cypresses and paler olive trees. The light and 
colour were changing every instant over a water of 
tranced stillness. David rested his elbows on the 
rail. As always, the benign atmosphere made rest- 
less the creative gift within him, and he wanted to 
pour from himself a symphony or a poem—anything 
so that the turbulent emotion could find an outlet. 

Mr. Aitch sat down on a deck chair, and leaned 
back with his hands behind his head. The tran- 
quillity of the scene was affecting him too. He was 
staring at the contemplative Rossenal, and telling 
himself that he probably cared more for the young 
fool than for anyone else he had encountered in a 
rather droll world. He thought of himself with 
some interest as a lonely, mellowing and, by your 
leave, scholarly bachelor, whose life had been un- 
ruffled by any love, save this regrettable weakness 
for the laziest and most plaguing of his pupils. But 
there were excuses. He had been an undoubted 
power in the boy’s life; and he had come to his 
assistance when he was in difficulties. ‘You must 
always feel a pride of possession,” he thought, ‘“‘a 
sense of proprietorship in those whose lives you have 
influenced.” Then again he had believed in the 
boy’s genius, and still believed in it. “Young 
Rossenal will either make or miss something big one 
day. I have always said so. And this glamour, 
into the midst of which I have been able to bring 
him, should help him make it. But I wonder; 1 
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wonder.” If Rossenal, his own candidate, succeeded, — 
it would be good to think that he had guided his — 
feet up the lower slopes of Parnassus. Parnassus? 
Mr. Aitch glanced at his map of the Gulf; he rose, 
approached David, and said with an assumed 
carelessness : 

“Do you see that mountain under snow? ” 

“Yes.” . 

“That’s Parnassus.” | 

“‘No—where?” cried David. ‘Parnassus! ” 

“Parnassus,” repeated Mr. Aijtch, nodding 
irritatingly. 

“Good Lord. I remember how you used to say, 
when I showed up bad Latin verses: ‘ Young 
Rossenal, you stumble but clumsily up the slopes of 
Parnassus.’ ” 

“Yes, they were rather vile,” agreed Mr. Aitch; 
but, quickly divining that David was sensitive about 
the poverty of his early work, he added: “Still, what 
matter if you stumbled, so long as you climbed? ” 

Parnassus was on the northern shore; and the 
afternoon drew them to the other side of the ship 
that they might see the ruins of Old Corinth. They | 
had not long to worship, for suddenly everything 
was blotted out, and they were steaming up a dead- 
straight ribbon of water, between two artificial pre- 
cipices, cut through the living rock of Greece. It 
was the Corinth Canal, and they were threading 
the Isthmus of the famous Games. Out through the 
narrow doors they issued, and the open Gulf of 
4Egina burst into view, bringing quickly to their 
bows the Isle of Salamis. They steamed over the | 
water where the Persian fleet had been routed, and 
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David even gazed down into its depths, as though he 
expected to glimpse dead men. 

Then Athens came. They could see the low hill 
that was the Acropolis, and the white port of the 
Pirzeus. Behind rose the mountain of Hymettus, 
one of whose bees, so Horace dreamed, came and 
kissed his lips, and made him the honey-mouthed 
poet of Rome. David likened himself to Horace, 
for the very memory of these scenes would come like 
bees and touch his lips and give a zest to his language 
for ever. 

They rounded Cape Sunium before nightfall, and 
it was not too dark to see on the green hilly promon- 
tory the shining white marble ruins of the Temple 
of Poseidon. Mr. Aitch at once began to quote: 


‘* Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing but the waves and I 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die.”’ 


David watched the ruins, as long as the light and 
the distance would allow them to appear, and then 
night shut off into memory the vividest day of his 
life. 


$3 


Some weeks of delay and transhipping; a slow 
cruise up the Hellespont; a long day, anchored off 
the Golden Horn, with all Constantinople in 
panorama before them, domes, minarets and the 
Tower of Christ; a departure, as the sun dropped 
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behind the Golden Horn, turning it into a golden 
streak of water; a voyage across the Black Sea to 
Transcaucasia; the train again, through a country of 
mountains where the rivers were full and rapid with 
the melting of the snows; and so onward to the 
Caspian. The Caspian, which David had pictured 
as little bigger than Windermere, looked as vast and 
disturbing as the Atlantic. They crossed through a 
day and two nights of stormy travel till the highlands 
of Persia towered through the mist, and Mr. Aitch 
murmured : 

“Well, Rossenal, we’re at our journey’s end. 
Among those mountains lies our work.” 

“So those are the mountains of Persia,” thought 
David, staring at the snow-line. For the first time 
he remembered that he was coming to the country 
whence Rustum sprang, that he was not so far from 
the sandy spot where Sohrab died. Strange! It 
made him wonder whether Chance had patterned out 
his life, or God. So much of this dovetailing there 
had been! Sir Gordon Hay had taught him to love 
Byron, and now he had travelled with Childe Harold, 
and seen Missolonghi; the same voice had read him 
the tale of Mighty Rustum, and here he was, enter- 
ing Persia. Mr. Aitch had thrilled him with 
enthusiasm for the Greek and Persian Masters; and, 
one after another, he seemed to be visiting their 
shrines. Himself had idly used the metaphor that 
he must climb the mountains before coming as a 
suitor to Eileen, and here he was, being sent up into 
the mountains to complete his task. 

Perhaps it had all been a chain of accidents. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it was Destiny shaping 
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him for his work. He became pleasantly inflated 
with the idea that he was a child of Destiny. Pain 
and Love, the two great professors, had taken him 
into school; and now, for many weeks, a third had 
been very close to him. The third was Loveliness. 
For to David it seemed as if all the loveliness in the 
world had been passing him in a Bacchic rout. And 
if to create beauty was his task, then it was this 
external loveliness alone that would give him the 
measures of beauty. This was the Finishing Teacher 


CHAPTER *XX% Va 


COMPLETED WORK 


§ 1 

THE morning sun-rays streamed into David’s eyes 
as he lay sleeping under the Persian sky. He 
had been dreaming of Glendammery and the boys 
climbing the slopes of Beachy Head. The bright 
light and the tinkling of camel-bells gradually per- 
suaded him to open his eyes, rise on his elbow and 
look round. He remembered then that his camp- 
bed was made at the foot of the Behistun mountain 
range, which was jutting forward on to the tableland, 
like a promontory on to a dry ocean bed. He saw 
the bell-tent that Mr. Aitch and he had left un- 
tenanted the night before, preferring to sleep in the 
cool, dry air. At a little distance from the tent the 
pack-camels were lying, their jaws eternally moving, 
and the bells at their necks a-jingle. Beyond the 
camel-lines were the many coloured bivouacs made of 
tugs and rags, where the Kurdish coolies, wrapped 
in their sheepskin coats, slept heavily. 

“Lazy rascals!” muttered David. “They'd sleep 
till noon.” 

He rose into a sitting position, and gazed up at 
the Behistun mountain. They had passed it often 


before during their fifteen months of trekking on 
the Persian uplands, and always they had paused || 
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beneath it in reverend awe. For, high on its face, 
right above where David was now sitting, was the 
gigantic carving and inscription of Darius, the object 
of their present visit. For twenty-three hundred 
years the great Behistun carving, proclaiming the 
imperial glory of Darius, had looked out over the 
stretching tableland, and for the most it had watched 
only the trekkings of a backward and desolate people. 

“T am glad,” thought David, as he sat up in his 
bed, “that, if I had to be cursed with ambition, it 
was never ambition for military fame. For the only 
things that are not transitory are the works of the 
artist, the painted canvas, the carven stone, and the 
written word. And of these the least perishable is the 
written word.” 

Then he stirred his mind to tell him why he had 
awakened this morning with a sense of pleasing ex- 
pectation. Ah, of course, the accumulated mails 
from Hamadan, for which they had sent camels and 
coolies, were due to arrive before night. There would 
be letters from the Anguses, and letters about his 
book. The decisive letter, perhaps. 

For, many months ago, with torturing misgivings 
lest it should be lost in transit, David had sent his 
revised manuscript to good Mr. Logan in England, 
who had undertaken to have it typed and forwarded 
to the leading literary agent in town. Mr. Logan 
did his part well; and, three months later, David 
was translated to the topmost peaks of confidence, not 
on a magic carpet, but on a courteous letter from the 
agent, in which he informed Mr. Rossenal that, hav- 
ing now received from his reader a favourable report 
upon his book, he would be glad to take it up and 
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do his best to get what Mr. Rossenal might consider 
a satisfactory offer for the British and Colonial rights, 
and, should he be successful in selling them, he 
would then endeavour to sell the American book- 
rights also; and that, as Mr. Rossenal was probably 
aware, his fees for acting as his agent were ten per 
cent. on all profits accruing. 

“Then it was good! ” David had exclaimed. “I 
knew it was. I knew it was! I put too much sweat 
and blood and tears into it for it to be other than 
good. And now—very soon now a 

The next station was clearly Parnassus. All his 
airy castles began to show up through the dispersing 
mists, very clear in outline and solid in substance. 
Could it be that Fulfilment was really so near at 
hand? But month followed month, and—what was 
wrong ?—still the world seemed unaware that a voice 
from the Persian mountains was claiming conquest 
and demanding entrance. David’s heart sickened. 
He decided to write to the courteous agent, and in- 
quire after the health of his British and Colonial 
tights and their American cousins. And with the 
dispatch of the letter there set in a new spell of con- — 
fidence. One by one he reviewed his chapters in 
memory, and assured himself that he had brought 
them to their perfection. They had humour, 
dramatic power, and luminous truth. He passed the 
whole book in a rapid survey, and inquired: “Where 
can the interest break? Where will the reader flag ? ” 
And with the best will to find a fault he could only 
answer: “Nowhere! ” 

To-day the agent’s answer must come, and surely 
it would be good news. Then would the avenue of 
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the future be rosy indeed. For Mr. Aitch had 
announced only yesterday that his work was nearly 
complete. He had but to make a final reference to 
the Behistun inscription, and then they might pack 
up their traps, and race across Europe for home. 

“Westward in the sunset we shall come again,” 
murmured David, and that, mind you, was a line of 
a poem he had composed in the Gulf of Taranto when, 
being very lovesick, and therefore a harp of responsive 
emotions, he had thought of Eileen lingering in the 
West, and of his craft, like the many-oared barque 
of Jason, faring steadily eastward and away. “The 
Song of Orpheus,” he had called it, and it was meant 
to be Orpheus’ encouragement to his mates on the 
Argo, lest the wailing of the women unnerved their 
arms. But really it was the song of David, the 
dreaming writer that must make good, to David, the 
languishing lover. 


** Eastward to the sunrise! The singing of the oar 
Is louder than the voices calling from the shore ; 
It bids us bring our trophy home, or come again no more. 


Westward in the sunset we shall come again: 
Look for us at evening—look ye seaward then; 
For evening brings the prizes to the work of gallant men.”’ 


“I shall come again!” David flung off the 
blankets. He ran and stirred the lazy Kurds into 
verbose and apologetic life, and then began to dress. 
This did not take him long, for in those days, when 
the hills were hot with summer, he wore nothing but 
a yellow shirt, open at the throat, and brown riding 
breeches, fastened by a belt from which hung his 
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revolver. These sacred colours had faded somewhat 
in the sun of the East, but, none the less, it was well 
that David had only a broken shaving-glass and not 
a six-foot mirror, or he might have learned conceit. 
Though still a long-limbed youth, wide shoulders had 
come to him and a tanned face and throat, and hair 
that seemed the fairer for the deepened colour of his 
skin. Had he seen himself as he looked in the fresh- 
ness of the morning, we think he would have run 
straight home and proposed to Eileen. 

He awoke Mr. Aitch by the dastardly method of 
firing a shot near his bed, for which offence Mr. 
Aitch sacked him on the spot, and only consented to 
hear his importunate pleas for forgiveness when he 
smelt the roasted coffee and toasted chapatties, and 
saw the steam from the samovars. 


§ 2 

They spent a scholarly day at work on the inscrip- 
tion, and were still up the mountain when the sound 
of distant camel-bells on the Kermanshah Road, 
audible through the stillness of sundown, made David 
throw up his work most basely, clamber down the 
stones and run to meet the incoming mail. A string 
of three camels entered the camp, and their guides 
began to whack the knees of the animals and make 
their legs double under their bodies, which is the way 
a camel sits down. The camels, as a matter of cere- 
monial, disputed it with grumbling and grunting and 
vicious, serpentine movements of their necks. They 
conceded the point at last, but only after intimations 
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that the quarrel was by no means abandoned. Like a 
starving jackal at a carcase David tore at the mail 
bags, scattering letters and parcels on the ground. 
Yes, there were envelopes in the thrilling handwrit- 
ing of Mrs. Angus, one with the crest of the Literary 
Agency, and one from Madame Chartreuse. 

He decided to open first the letter from the Agency. 
His hand was trembling, and, before he broke the 
envelope he nerved himself for all things by saying : 
“TI expect only disappointment. I shall allow nothing 
to discourage me. If I get nothing else out of this 
letter, I shall get the certainty that I can take a blow 
between the eyes.” 

He opened and read. He read that the agent very 
much regretted that he had as yet no good news for 
Mr. Rossenal with regard to his book. Mr. Rossenal 
would be interested to know, however, that, since he 
was good enough to place the copy in the Agency’s 
hands, it had been submitted to and declined by the 
following publishers: Messrs. Hooker and Britton, 
Limited; Messrs. Farrar and Sons; Messrs. Toft and 
Company, Limited; and the Swallow Press. 

David refolded the letter carefully and coolly. He 
mumbled; “All right! I don’t care. The work was 
good, I know that—with complete and unshakable 
conviction I know it—and nothing else matters. And 
if I can’t get through with this book, by God! Ill 
write another. I'll start the first words to-night.” 

He was even surprised at his dull coolness. The 
fortitude that he had summoned to his aid would not 
explain it, and he suspected that later on the pain 
would come. It would visit him when one thing after 
another—this incident and that—recalled the castles 
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he had built on his book’s success. When he awoke 
each morning it would be present at the side of his 
bed. It would even awake him with its dead hand. 
At present he was dull: he could not see the collapse 
for the dust in his eyes, nor think of its meaning for 
the roar in his ears. For the moment a little heavi- 
ness, that was all. 

He took refuge in the long letter from the 
Anguses’ home, and, losing all sense.of his surround- 
ings, lived for an hour in the Herefordshire garden 
where the roses were in bloom, so they said, and the 
tennis nets up. He lay back and mused on all he had 
read. He had forgotten Madame Chartreuse’s letter. 
A train of thought, meandering through events of the 
past, brought him into view of her weary figure as 
she sat in the Charing Cross waiting-room; and, with 
a start of memory he sought her letter, and, having 
lit his hurricane-lantern, for it was getting dark, 
unclosed the envelope. 

“David darling,” he read, and something unusual 
and poignant in the words fee written filled him 
with trouble. 


“David darling, 

“] have been trying to write but feared to pain 
you. Still, you will like a letter. I must brace 
myself to tell you the bad account the specialist 
gave three weeks ago of my condition. There is no 
hope of recovery. I have got rapidly weaker and 
thinner, and only milk is keeping me alive. I 
grieve that I shall not see you again, you are so far 
away. I know this news will upset you, but bear 
up bravely. I have thought of our promised visit 
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to Rome, you will think of me when you go there, 
and I think of your happy visits here. I bought 
a frame for the lovely photograph you had taken 
before going to Persia. It was the last thing I did 
after leaving the specialist. It cost 11s. 6d., and 
was bought at the Army and Navy Stores, and is 
silver, with a true-lover’s knot at the top, in the 
style I knew you liked. It stands on a little table 
with the face turned towards my bed so that I can 
see it always. 

“Now that I have written this I fear to send it, 
knowing the pain that it will give you. There are 
many things I would like to say, and I should love 
to have seen more of you. You will be in my 
thoughts to the last, which is only a few days now, 
and remember always how dear you were to me. 

“God bless you and preserve you always. Be 
fast friends with my dear Marcelle. He is so good 
to me. If it is possible I shall look down and 
bless you both. My darling, good-bye.” 


With eyes flooded with tears David rose and 
strolled into the darkness. It was well no one was 
near, for he could neither speak nor see. What he 
was thinking about he knew not, for his thoughts were 
as aimless as his steps. Sometimes he whispered : 
“Mother, mother,” and more than once he tried to 
pray for her. He wandered about till he felt his eyes 
had cleared and then sat vaguely down. He com- 
pared the two letters, the one telling him of his 
mother’s death and the other of his _ book’s 
failure. 

He seemed to see a relationship between the two. 
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In the presence of Sorrow and Death there is only 
room for noble thoughts, and David began to think 
nobly of his book’s failure. The work had been 
good, he knew it, for he had been true to the light 
within him; he had suffered nothing to stand save 
that of which he could say : “I saw that it was good.” 
The work was only failing because he had resisted 
the temptation to win the popular vote. Many times 
during the revision in the wildernesses of Persia he 
had been tempted to sacrifice Truth to Sensation; to 
write the cheap and rhetorical passages; to cancel 
whole pages lest they should weary the careless, but 
moneyed, readers; or, coarser satanism still, to paint 
passion in sensual terms, not for the sake of Realism 
or Truth, but to secure a sale among the prurient. 
But always he had driven the temptation away. Like 
Another, Who had deliberated in the wilderness over 
His big work, he resolved not to win the popular vote 
by a flashy effect, nor the kingdoms of the world by 
falling down and worshipping Satan. David looked 
at the two letters, and somehow, in the presence of 
his mother’s letter, it seemed good to have been true, 
and failed. 

Then he thought of Mrs. Angus’ happy letter, and ~ 
saw that its arrival with its two sad travelling com- 
panions completed the parable of his life. About his 
parentage there had been pain; about his creative 
work there must ever be pain—either the pain of dis- 
_ appointment or the pangs of travail; but the Anguses 
were the one thing in his life that was always gracious 
and quiet and pleasurable: like their Herefordshire 
garden, where the roses were out and the tennis nets 
up. 
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§ 3 

When Mr. Aitch saw David coming up to the 
supper table, humming and swinging his topee, he 
had no idea that emotions had been encountered 
beneath the Behistun mountain. He greeted him 
cheerily : 

“Well, young Rossenal, our work is done. Strike 
camp and march home as soon as you like.” 

“How topping,” said David. 

But he wondered if it were really good. He would 
return to an England empty of a familiar figure; he 
would return without having earned the right, by 
clothing the name of Rossenal with distinction, to 
offer it to Eileen. They seemed to be lost, the prizes 
that he wanted. 

Feeling a swelling desire to confide in a friend, 
he began to tell Mr. Aitch very nervously the story 
of his book and its failure. Mr. Aitch laughed at 
his talk of failure. 

“Why, my boy,” he said, “this is the history of 
nine good books out of ten. Besides, there is still 
hope. And in any case the future is clear. You 
really can write—let the publishers be as shy as they 
like. I ought to know. There’s no question that, 
when a little distinction has come to us over our 
Achzmenian book, we shall be able to open a literary 
and journalistic career for you. I shall do it; and I 
am really a far more distinguished and powerful 
person than you have had the decency to imagine. 
So go home and propose to your girl 2 

David opened his mouth in amazement. 

“Oh, yes. I know you’ve been lovesick all this 
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time. But you’re the most secretive and taciturn hind 
that ever a poor scholar with itching ears took with 
him to Persia. Why you haven’t told me all about 
it months ago and made my life a burden and a 
reproach with hyperbolical statements of her charms, 
I can’t imagine. What is she like? ” 

This was difficult to answer adequately without 
the use of language which David felt that Mr. Aitch 
would condemn as flowery and hyperbolical, so he 
just replied: 

“Oh, she’s rather nice, I think.” 

At this Mr. Aitch went off into such a roar of 
laughter as drew the heads of the coolies and the 
camels towards them. And David, much incensed, 
determined that, if he wanted the full truth, he could 
have it. 

“Well, she’s most like a daffodil. She’s too soft 
for a yellow tulip; too uncommon for a buttercup; 
and not full-blown enough for a tea-rose.” 

“Good Lord!” said Mr. Aitch. 

“Well, you asked for it,” grunted David sulkily ; 
and he went on to tell Mr. Aitch how he had resolved 


to achieve something first before beseeching her - 


hand. And he had failed. 

“Be damned to you, you’ve done nothing of the 
sort!” expostulated Mr. Aitch. ‘“ You’ve created a 
work of art in which you believe. That’s the utmost 
a man can vow to do. Completed Work—that’s all 
that’s asked of him. Victory ends there. The next 
things, applause, remuneration and such, rest with 
the caprice of the gods. They are not man’s to vow 
about. So, if I were you, I should go home and 
propose to this person.” 


h 
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“Would you, sir?” said David, falling naturally 
into the mode of address he used as Mr. Aitch’s pupil. 
It was a time to open one’s doubts and difficulties 
and to unbosom one’s creed. The darkness and quiet 
of the Eastern night seemed those of a mosque; there 
were lights flickering in the bivouacs of the coolies, 
and their droning chatter sounded like an orison. 
David talked of the spots on his record, and the 
tendencies in his character that were perverse, but 
he claimed to have worshipped two ideals and to have 
been loyal to them: he had kept his art pure, and 
himself virgin-bodied for his wife. 

“Of course,” murmured Mr. Aitch. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“CREDO ” 


§1 

So, within a week or two, there was a clattering of 
ponies’ hoofs on the metalled road that leads from 
Hamadan to Kasvin. David and Mr. Aitch were 
being drawn in a Russian droshky from posting- 
station to posting-station. The bells of the ponies 
jangled merrily like sleigh bells. David talked little, 
for he was too excited—was he not hastening home 
to try his chance with Eileen? And Mr. Aitch sat 
silent, too. He was enjoying the luxury of being 
pathetic. Pathetic and ill-used. Here was he, worthy 
scholar, speeding to England where neither fireside 
nor fame awaited him. There was no one in England 
to make it “home” for him; and only a few friends 
would understand and praise the work he had accom- 
plished. While, dammit, this young man beside 
him was posting to his bride. Still, still, the work 
was done. That was the great thing. 


“The work for the big work’s sake, and hang the — 


credit!” The same fine thought was inflating David. 


He had to satisfy himself, as the ponies kicked the 


miles behind them, that he was not returning home— 
a failure. 
“T have not yet got my book through, nor won 
fame, And I wrote that ‘I must bring my trophy 
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home, or come again no more.’ Am I going back on 
my vows?” In answer he hugged to himself those 
words of Mr. Aitch: “You have created a work of 
art in which you believe. Victory ends there.” 

“The honesty of my return,” argued David, “de- 
pends on whether I can say: ‘ I believe in my work.’ 
And, by heaven, I do! I believe! Credo!” His 
cheeks warmed as he repeated: “Credo!” It was a 
fine word. 

He even rejoiced in his book’s rejection; for it gave 
him the pride of saying: “If one book fails, I write 
another; and if that fails, why, then another.” It 
distended him not a little to think that he was in- 
domitable. “I believe in my work, and I believe in 
my will. Excellent!” 

“And Failure,” thought he, in a more chastened 
mood—the ponies were probably going slower—“ will 
teach me where my limitations are. If you would 
believe fully in your work, you must believe fully in 
your limitations. Excellent! ” 

And on such good terms with Fortune he drove 
into Kasvin. 

They stayed a while with the Consul there, and 
then took carriages again down the road from Kasvin 
to the Caspian Sea. And during that journey of two 
hundred and fifty versts to the Port of Enzeli, ideas 
for his new book swelled and multiplied in his mind. 
Well they might, for the road, as it drops from the 
high tableland to the low-lying malarial seaboard, 
makes its travellers drunk with beauty. Where is 
the peer of the Kasvin-Enzeli Road ?—the Kasvin- 
_ Enzeli Road, with its red gorges; its pockets of 
_ silence among the trees, where the silence hits 
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you like a blow; its rich grass of a bright Western 
green, saturated with the drainings of the tableland; 
its great Hurricane Corner at Menjil, where the wind 
rushes out of the mountains like an express train, 
forcing the olive trees slantwise to leeward, bringing 
a whistling storm of dust and shingle and detonating 
against bluff surfaces like high-explosive; and its 
white-peaked mountains, clad with bear-haunted 
forests that would keep the world ‘in timber till the 
close of time. On that road few men would not feel 
the desire to create; none would write to the height 
of their thoughts; but, on the other hand, none would 
write what is paltry and mean. 

So David began to create new work, and saw that | 
it was good. 


§ 2 

A month later he entered the Army and Navy 
Stores and let the big doors swing behind him. He 
was handsomely dressed in new clothes; had money 
in his pocket—not a great deal, but more than ever 
before; had seen the world, and had some hopes for 
the future. He entered, then, and let the big doors 
swing behind him. The action was symbolical— 
farewell to the area gate—back again to the main 
entrance and the salute of the commissionaire! It 
was Rehabilitation. 

He made some purchases and then went to the 
lounge and wrote to Mrs. Angus. He announced 
that he would arrive the following day at Bamba 
House; he gave saucy instructions as to the dresses 
he desired the ladies to wear, and subjoined an after- 
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order that they were not to meet him at the station, 
but let him see them first in the drawing-room of 
beloved memory. 

His train ran into Herefordshire, as he had timed 
it to do, just when the sun was crimsoning the woods. 
He gazed out of the window as the familiar land- 
marks came into view. ‘Westward in the sunset I 
shall come again.” His heart was disorderly and fast, 
as he pondered whether the evening, creeping in, 
were the one that should bring the prizes. 

The car was at the little station, and David, after 
complimenting the chauffeur on the way he had grown, 
bullied him into breaking the speed limit. The car 
sped up the long drive of Bamba House with the dust 
running like a welcoming herd at its heels; and David 
blew the horn—as outrageously as if it had been his 
own trumpet—from the gates to the doorstep to an- 
nounce his arrival. He shook hands with the maids 
—he would willingly have kissed them—and almost 
ran into the drawing-room where he knew two 
obedient ladies were awaiting him. He saw Mrs. 
Angus the same gracious woman that he had first 
met in the Glendammery morning-room. He saw 
Eileen, older and more self-possessed, but in such 
present difficulties with a blush that it seemed un- 
generous to stare at her. But confound generosity ! 

Ivor and Gordon were at school, but Mr. Angus 
arrived for dinner, during which meal Othello related 
his adventures and Desdemona listened. And when 
Mr. Angus had bombarded the ladies out of the 
dining-room with well-directed exhalations of cigar- 
smoke, and had allowed himself to be termed “dis- 
gusting” by his daughter, David knocked the ash 
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off ‘his own cigar and spoke of his desire for Eileen. 
With a blush like fire and a stuttering he began to 
unveil the hampering secret of his birth. 

Mr. Angus stopped him quickly, saying with an 
easy and natural smile: 

“David, wait a minute. Sir Gordon Hay was a 
big man in the world, wasn’t he, a sort of tower set 
on a hill? He had a very wide and distinguished 
circle of acquaintances in town. Haven’t you ever 
considered that it was almost inevitable that my 
smaller and, I am sure, far less exalted circle should 
somewhere overlap his? It does do so, and I have 
even met his—his elder son. It was some months 
ago that I learned quite accidentally from some of 
his friends that they suspected you for his son. I 
tell you this because it will all be so much easier 
for you if you know that the ground is already 
broken.” 

David was surprised how easy Mr. Angus’ 
naturalness and grace had made his task, and per- 
haps among his remoter thoughts there was an 
understanding why his host was a successful ad- 


vocate. The blush retired from his cheek as he 


asked : 

“Does Eileen know?” 

Mr. Angus experienced a momentary difficulty in 
dealing with this question, but the gifts of his calling 
came speedily to his rescue. He smiled and 
answered : 

“I can’t say how far she and her mother may have 
talked about you. Neither of them is indifferent to 
the topic.” 

Evidently David’s blush had not escaped far, for 
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it came rushing back, but this time it was a blush 
of pleasure. Mr. Angus met it generously. 

“David, I am glad she has had eighteen months 
with you away, as it has been atest for her. During 
that time she’s danced and played tennis with a 
lot of boys much handsomer than you, but it’s my 
beliefe—— However, go and ask her to-night.” 

David glanced up, and there was a gratitude 
in his eyes, which prompted Mr. Angus to pat him 
on the shoulder and say: 

“T think I’m as interested in the outcome of this 
adventure as you are, so please don’t keep a fidgety 
father waiting longer than you can help.” 

So David went into the drawing-room and found 
Eileen alone. She was sitting in her usual arm-chair 
with the gold-braceleted wrists touching in her lap. 
He took the chair opposite her, and, without preamble 
or hesitation, said gently : 

“Eileen, I’ve come back to ask you if you will 
marry me.” 

At once she turned on him the eyes, filled with 
fear, that in the old days had troubled his love. She 
said nothing, and David, speaking rapidly, pursued : 

“TI had made up my mind to come back to you 
quite famous over a book that I should write. I 
haven’t done it. The book is written, that’s all. I 
meant to bring you recognition. I bring only com- 
pleted work. And now I can wait no longer. I 
want you. You don’t know how often I’ve said to 
myself: ‘ Eileen, I want you, I want you.’ ” 

Just as he suspected the rapid and tell-tale 
moisture filled her eyes. But she gave him no en- 
couraging word. For one moment she put her right 
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hand to her bare neck and then dropped it again in 
her lap. And, after that, she looked away. 

David leaned forward in his chair and said with 
the faintest bitterness : 

“T suppose you’ll turn away still more when I tell 
you what I’ve just told your father—about my father 
and mother——” 

But then it was that Eileen looked towards him 
and smiled—smiled as a mother does, who forgives 
the simplicity of her child. David stopped his 
speaking. He guessed that she held him foolish to 
have thought so little of her love: he saw with be- 
wildered joy that the thing which might have filled 
her eyes with fear was the thing that had filled them 
with love and an answer. Standing quickly up, he 
took both her hands from her lap and raised her to 
her feet. She drooped towards him. 

“My dearest,” he murmured. “I thought that 
you would fear what the world might say.” 

“The world?” echoed Eileen. “The world? 
There’s you and me and no world.” 

“O, my God!” muttered David, when he realized 
what this meant. And, catching her to him, as he © 
had ached to do for years, he pressed his lips on 
hers. Long he kept them there, for it was the 
moment that he had dreamed of, and he was loath 
to end it. He felt a bursting desire to thank God; 
nay, more, he felt very close to God as he had done 
that day after Ivor’s fall. There must be a God, and 
God must be close, else was there none to thank. 
“T believe in my work,” thought David, “I believe in 
my love; I believe in my God. Was ever satisfac- 
tion more complete? Be damned to fame. If it 
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comes, it comes. And oh, it is a thousand times 
better as it is. For, if it comes now, I can always 
remember that she was content to take me while it 
was yet a stranger.’’ David, indeed, had taken fire 
at Eileen’s lips; he was inflamed by the complete 
surrender and abandonment with which a shy girl 
could yield her mouth to his. So she, too, had 
dreamed of this moment and would hold it to her. 
How wonderful! Enough to force tears. When he 
did lift his lips away, it was to bend his head a little 
further and press a kiss on her bare throat. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
AN AFTERGLOW 


ALL these last things happened twelve full years ago. 

It was during the autumn that is past—the autumn 
of 1920—that Mr. Walter George Aitch set forth on 
a pilgrimage, which he had long promised himself, 
to the old camping-grounds and mountain by-ways 
of Persia, there (as David phrased it, when bidding 
the traveller farewell) “to spend a little silence.’’ He 
was drawn by that lure which calls us all—the lure of 
places we have known. After a lonely wandering in 
search of things he could scarcely find, he returned to 
winter in Cairo, and, one warm and golden day, took 
a budget of unopened letters in the fanciful idea that 
he would like to enjoy their contents, lying on the 
sands beneath the broken smile of the Sphinx. 

There was one from David, dated “New Year, 
1920,” and beginning, “Dear W.°G.,” for “W. G.” 
was an affectionate method of address that the pupil 
had found for his master during the deepening 
intimacy of the twelve full years. 

Whenever such a letter as this, or his own reveries, 
brought David to mind Mr. Aitch always found him- 
self wondering if his old pupil were really happy. 
True he had achieved some recognition for his 
writings. But for the present his fame was very 
limited, and far, far below the fame of his dreams. 
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And Mr. Aitch recalled that strange conversation on 
an east-coast pier, where they had been sitting 
together one evening of last summer listening 
to the band. David had suddenly said: ‘Look, 
W. G.,” and pointed to a chair opposite where a boy 
of about twenty sat dreaming, his walking-stick 
between his knees. 

“He’s thinking,” David laughed, “of the fine 
things he’s going todo. He’s probably feeling sorry 
for all of us as folk who are content to belong to 
the Herd. Maybe he is using the very words I used: 
‘ Fools! in a little while my name will be on all your 
lips.’ And, W. G.—this is where we smile sadly— 
in ten years’ time he will still be on this east-coast 
pier, still dreaming.” 

“David, you’re a discontented churl,” Mr. Aitch 
had declared. “Your name is on the lips of a good 
many people.” 

“Yes, I’ve climbed a little. But I’ve not lit the 
fire I hoped to light. Nor, on the whole, have I 
the ambition to achieve quite such great things— 
now that I know my limitations better. . . . All the 
same, I believe I could have widened my fame if my 


craft had not been so sacred to me—if my old father 


had not sealed me a bond-slave to Truth at eight 
years old... .” 

David turned towards Mr. Aitch in that con- 
fidential and affectionate way of his which made him 
appear twenty-six rather than thirty-six, and went 
on : 

“But, W. G., I don’t regret the ambitions that 
have miscarried, nor do I believe the dreams of youth 
are ever wasted. Mine made me think and think 
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and think about the secrets of my art, as | wandered 
on the downs of Sussex or the mountains of Persia; 
and these long thoughts have at least given me a 
power of criticism that I trust and intensified my joy 
in other men’s masterpieces, even if they haven’t made 
me a master-artist myself. But, hang it, W. G.1 
—may I be a fool and shot for one!—I still believe 
that I have learned my craft; that to create is the 
breath of life to me; and that one day, perhaps, I 
shall write an imperishable book.” 

It was the ciphering note of disappointment in all 
these words that made Mr. Aitch wonder if David 
were really happy. And then, reclining lazily under 
the Sphinx, he read his New Year letter. By the 
time he had finished it he knew that the troubling 
question was answered. The answer was the same, 
though Mr. Aitch knew it not, as David had dis- 
covered twelve years before in the darkness beneath 
the Behistun mountain: how there must always 
be pain where there is an artist struggling, but 
he is happy if he can stamp the “Credo” on his 
struggles; and meanwhile attainment, whence there 


is no further need for struggling, is found in other 


things. Mr. Aitch read: 


“A happy New Year to you, W. G Fancy, I 
have just returned from a visit to Glendammery, 
whither Primus is to betake himself next term. I 
shall not attempt to describe my feelings when I 
saw again, with Primus hanging on my arm, poor 
old Watkin Wayward’s morning-room; Fer- 
mayne; the classroom where I first met Ivor; the 
gates where young Mrs. Rossenal first began to in- 
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sult me; the playing fields; and the road to Beachy 
Head. You can imagine that, when I saw small 
* Glendammeronians ’ wearing the old cap and run- 
ning about, my heart went out and followed them 
round the familiar corners. I could only whisper : 
‘T have been young and now am old,’ for which 
‘remark Primus punished me with blows. Did I 
mention that, since you left, he has become a ten- 
year-old and a tumultuous? 

“You would like to hear, I expect, how we saw 
at home the Old Year out. Of course, we missed 
you very much, and Tertius, who, by the by, was 
indignant at being considered too young to sit up 
with Primus and Secundus, asked me to console 
you in your absence (from him, presumably) by 
saying that he mentions you every night in his 
E. P.—a statement which he affirms you will under- 
stand. For myself, I confess I am beaten by it. 

“Well, at one minute to midnight, Primus, 
Secundus and I leave Mrs. Rossenal upon her sofa 
and walk to the hall. In patriarchal style, my 
right arm is on Primus’ shoulder and my left on 
Secundus’; and my right arm is a little higher 
than my left. So we advance to the open front 
door. The clock monotonously strikes the hour, 
and immediately I kick hard at the air and send my 
loose felt slipper into the night. Together, and in 
the position I have described, we three go out to 
find it. It is difficult to do so, for the moon waned 
some days ago, but we track it at last, and I am 
noisily rebuked for having claimed the distinction 
of its discovery (but seriously, here and now, even 
after sleeping on it, I still maintain my claim, and 
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shall do so to my dying day). Meanwhile, I am 
standing on one leg in the darkness, while Masters 
Tumultuous and Turbulent quarrel as to who shall 
put on the slipper. When it is on, we march home 
in the wake of the New Year, to see young Mrs. 
Rossenal, who has been playing ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne ’—sentimental woman !|—coming forward till 
she is framed in the bright light of the hall 
door. ‘ It is time,’ she says, ‘that my boys ’—of 
whom I am one, for she copies her mother— it 
is time that my boys, one and all, should be in bed 
like Tertius, who, in spite of his earlier protesta- 
tions to the contrary, is fast, fast asleep. So it 
must be good-night now from everyone to everyone. 
We are all tired and shall sleep well.’ Secundus 
disengages himself from me, like the little turncoat 
he is, and runs to his mother, while Primus, con- 
siderate for my feelings, remains beneath my arm. 
God forgive me if I am too happy here.” 
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